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TO   CHARLES   STANTON   DEVAS. 


MY  DEAE  DEVAS, 

In  asking  your  kind  permission  to  dedicate  to 
you  this  volume,  I  was  not  only  desirous  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  a  long  and  valued  friendship  ;  I  was 
also  wishful  to  testify  my  indebtedness  to  the  one 
English  writer  known  to  me,  who  has  consistently 
and  completely  pursued  the  true  path  in  Economics. 
For  a  considerable  time — perhaps  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century — a  revolt  has  been  in  pro- 
gress against  the  dull  dogmatism  of  the  so-called 
"  orthodox "  political  economists,  whose  funda- 
mental position  seems  to  be  that  man  does  live 
by  bread  alone — even  adulterated  bread.  You, 
more  effectively  than  any  one  else  among  us,  have 
demonstrated  the  erroneousness  of  their  methods, 
and  the  unsocial  and  immoral  character  of  their 
conclusions,  and  have  exhibited  a  more  excellent 
way.  Of  your  admirable  qualifications  for  this 
task  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself,  it  seems 
almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak.  But  it 


must  be  manifest  to  all  men  who  even  casually 
turn  over  the  pages  of  your  works,  that  you  are 
endowed,  in  amplest  measure,  with  that  by  no 
means  common  gift,  a  sense  of  the  syllogism ; 
that  you  are  master  of  the  precise  words  proper 
for  perspicuously  expressing  your  meaning;  that 
you  possess  the  widest  and  most  exact  knowledge 
of  the  best  that  has  been  said  upon  your  special 
subject  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers,  and, 
in  particular,  by  the  long  succession  of  illustrious 
German  savants  who  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
Political  Economy  back  from  the  "  high  priori 
road"  of  abstractions  to  the  beaten  track  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Nor  can  I  account  it  the 
least  of  your  claims  upon  our  gratitude,  that  in 
dealing  with  what  Carlyle  was  wont  to  call — with 
too  good  reason — "the  dismal  science,"  you  have 
borne  in  mind  the  Horatian  dictum:  "Bidentem 
dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ? "  A  reader  must  be 
utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour  who  can 
peruse  your  "Manual  of  Political  Economy" 
without  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  your  description, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  "  Pitfalls  "  prepared  for 
him  by  the  "orthodox"  political  economists, 
against  which  you  put  him  on  his  guard. 

The  fundamental  position  upon  which  you 
build,  is  that  man  is  an  ethical  being;  not,  as 
the  "  orthodox "  political  economists  suppose, 
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<4  ein  geniessendes  Thier" — an  animal  whose  sole 
spring  of  action  is  the  desire  of  pleasure,  agreeable 
feeling,  comfort,  or,  as  the  scholastics  more  pre- 
cisely express  it,  "bonum  delectabile :  "  thajj;,  on 
the  contrary,  a  good  utterly  distinct  in  kind, 
"  bonum  honestum,"  ethical  good,  also  attracts 
him,  and  attracts  him  more  strongly,  as  being  his 
true  end :  that  in  economics,  as  in  every  other 
department  of  human  action,  he  is  subject  to  the 
moral  law.  Unquestionably,  of  late  years,  what 
is  called  "the  general  mind,"  in  this  country, 
has  exhibited  a  certain  willingness  to  receive 
these  truths.  But,  as  unquestionably,  the  old 
leaven  of  Utilitarianism  is  still  working  there. 
And  Utilitarianism  empties  the  moral  law  of  its 
necessity,  reduces  its  command  to  a  counsel, 
and  so — if  I  may  borrow  a  word  from  Carlyle — 
unlaws  it. 

You  will,  I  know,  agree  with  me  in  holding  that 
the  great  issue  in  the  world  of  thought  at  the 
present  day — an  issue  which  cannot  be  too  plainly 
stated — is  whether  man  is  mere  matter  in  motion 
or  a  spirit  robed  in  flesh — 7)  Orjpiov  fj  0eos,  as 
Aristotle  expresses  the  alternative :  whether  he  is 
a  thing,  bound  fast  in  fate,  like  the  rest  of  nature, 
or  a  person  endowed  with  true  volition,  and 
responsible  for  choice :  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
is  an  ethical  agent,  whose  one  worthy  spring  of 


action  is  the  moral  law,  speaking  to  him  through 
conscience  :  a  law  not  the  outcome  of  calculations 
of  the  chances  of  agreeable  feeling,  nor  a  deduction 
from  experiences  of  utility ;  no,  but  a  divine  order, 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect,  as  the  expression 
of  Supreme  Eeason ;  transcendental,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  as  transcending  the  limits  of 
space  and  time;  ruling  by  its  mandates   and  its 
penalties  over  all  intelligent  beings,  in  all  spheres 
of  their  activity,  in  all  worlds.     Upon  the  main- 
tenance of  that  august  conception  of  the  moral 
law — the  only  adequate,  the  only  rational  concep- 
tion— in  this  democratic  age,  depends  all  noble 
life  for  the  individual,  all   social   health  for  the 
body  politic.     It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Hegel — 
one  of  the  profoundest,  I  think,  he  ever  uttered— 
"  Das  Hauptmoment  der  Demokratie  ist  sittlitche 
Gesinnung."      Nor    is   there   any   worthier   task 
for  the  moral  philosopher  than  that  restoration 
of  economics  to   ethics  for  which   you   have   so 
abundantly  and  so  fruitfully  laboured. 
I  am,  my  dear  Devas, 

Always  yours  sincerely, 

W.  S.  LILLY. 

ATHENA UM  CLUB, 

January  12,  1897. 
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ALEXANDER    POPE. 

The  legal  position  of  Catholics  in  this  country  was  un- 
doubtedly affected  for  the  worse  by  the  Revolution 

of  1688. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  that  date  to  the  passing  of 
the  first  Relief  Act  in  1776,  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
in  a  much  more  favourable  position  than  that  occupied 
by  unpopular  religious  minorities  in  most  European 
countries  ..  .  . 

That  was  due  to  the  tolerant  opinions  of  William  III., 
to  the  sense  entertained  by  Anne  of  the  loyalty  of 
Catholics  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  to  the  religious 
latitudinarianism  of  the  first  two  Hanoverian  sove- 
reigns .  .  .  .  . 

In  this  connection,  the  life  and  career  of  Alexander  Pope 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  The  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion on  the  score  of  their  religion,  enjoyed  by  himself 
and  his  friends,"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  due  to 
the  influence  of  powerful  protectors  . 

But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  ebbing  of  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice  was,  in  some  degree,  due  to  him  . 
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Nor  is  the  favour  shown  to  Pope  attributable  to  his  being 
«  a  nominal  Catholic."    Throughout  Ins  Ufe  he  ope,  y 
and  unswervingly  professed  the  Cathohc  rebgum,  » 
spite  of  powerfal  inducements  to  abando 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  hold  upon  it, 
doctrines    was    slight.      He    was    an    instructed 
Catholic,  and  he  lived  in  an  undogmatic  age 
His   practice  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  his  belief. 

He  was  as  deficient  in  the  theological  virtue.  ^ 

theological  instruction  . 
But  more  than  one  plea  may  be  urged,  and  ought  to  be 

urged,  in  extenuation  of  his  besetting  sins       . 
And,  in  spite  of  all  justly  chargeable  to  his  discredit,  an 
impartial  study  of  the  documents  available  concerning 
him  exhibits  him  as  worthy  of  admiration  and  regard, 
of  reverence  and  affection 

It  is  impossible  that  a  man  who  kindled  such  a  warmth  of 
attachment  in  men  like  Swift,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot, 
should  not  have  been  worthy  of  it 

His  tenderness  and  fidelity  to  his  mother,  and  in  different 
degrees  to  all  his  friends,  are  remarkable 

And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  love  of  truth  and  justice 
was  the  feeling  which  dominated  his  soul 

We  are  concerned,  however,  rather  with  his  public  work 
than  his  private  life ;  and  he  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  powers  for  good  in  English 
literature  .  .21 

He  considered  Christianity  the  complement  and  perfection 
of  the  Theism  of  the  Natural  Order :  and,  whatever 
was  doubtful  to  him,  the  supremacy  of  duty  was 
clear  .  .....  2S 
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Herder's,  Byron's,  and  Ruskin's  judgment  of  his  religious 

and  ethical  teaching      .  .  .  .  .23 

Merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Murray's  edition  of  his  works       24 


II. 

PROFESSOR   GREEN. 

Daring  his   lifetime  Professor   Green  was   little   known 

outside  Oxford .  -.  .       29 

Now,  through  his  introduction  into  a  popular  work  of 
fiction  as  "  Grey  of  St.  Anselm's,"  he  has  become  a 
familiar  personage  to  hundreds  of  thousands  .  .  29 

But  he  will  probably  continue  to  be  little  more  than 
"  Grey  of  St.  Anselm's  "  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  led  by  curiosity,  or  desire  for  informa- 
tion, to  look  into  his  works.  He  was  essentially  a 
metaphysician  ;  and  to  say  that,  is  to  say  that  he  can 
never  be  widely  understood  among  us  .  .30 

To  students  of  philosophy  his  works  are  interesting,  as  a 
contribution  to  a  phase  of  speculation  which  has 
deeply  influenced  some  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
minds  of  the  age  .  '  .  .  .  .31 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  present  an  outline  of 

his  teaching,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words        .       31 

What  manner  of  man  he  was  .  .  .  .32 

His  career  at  Oxford  ..  .  .  .36 

The  secret  of  his  influence  .  .  .  .  .39 

His  writings  ...  .  .  .  .42 
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The  fundamental  position  of  his  philosophy :  the  idea  of 
a  free  personality  exercising  its  freedom  under  con- 
ditions which  it  has  itself  created  .  45 

Sketch  of  his  metaphysical  principles 

The  bond  between  his  religious  views  and  his  philosophical 

opinions 

His  attitude  to  historical  Christianity         .  .       51 
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Sources  whence  his  doctrines  were  derived  .       55 

A  brief  criticism  of  his  teaching      .             .  .             .58 


III. 

JOHN   HENRY  NEWMAN. 
IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Object  of  the  present  paper :  to  put  John  Henry  Newman 

before  its  readers  as  the  writer  knew  him       .  .62 

First  acquaintance  with  Newman  .             .  .  .62 
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The  volume  of  "  Characteristics "  .             .  .69 

Visits  to  the  Oratory.     Newman  in  his  home  .       71 

Literary  counsels      .             .             .             •  •  .77 

"  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  "  .  .  .    .         .81 

Newman's  nomination  to  the  Cardinalate   .  .  .82 

His  illness  in  Rome              .             •.'            .  .  .85 

Address  to  the  Catholic  Union        .             .  .  .86 

An  absurd  misrepresentation           .             .  .  .90 

Seven  characteristic  letters              .             .  .  .93 

Newman's  works  reflect  faithfully  his  magnificent  endow- 
ments. There  are  good  grounds  for  calling  him  a 
great  theologian,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  great 
historian  .  .  .  .  .  .100 

He  was  more  than  this.  He  was  "  a  great  spirit :  "  and 
in  his  regal  English  we  have  a  true  revelation  of  his 
kingly  intelligence  .....  102 

But  his  rare  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  commands  a 
veneration  transcending  even  the  homage  due  to  his 
superb  intellectual  gifts  .  .  .  .102 


IV. 

THE    TEMPORAL    POWER   OF   THE    POPE. 

(A.)  SPEECH  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

Object  of  the  following  speech  on  the  question  of  the 

Temporal  Power  .  .  .  .  .     104 

Misrepresentations  of  it  in  the  public  prints  .  .     107 
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Reasons  for  choosing  the  Temporal  Power  as  the  subject 
of  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  Birmingham  Catholic 
Reunion  •  •  v  •  109 

Views  held  on  this  matter  by  the  great  majority  of  intelli- 
gent non- Catholics  *  .  • 

Three  reasons  why  Catholics  attach  importance  to  the 
Temporal  Power :  its  origin  ;  its  history  ;  its  practical 
necessity  •  •  •  •  .112 

The  Civil  Princedom  of  the  Popes  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  afflicted  and  deserted  people  of  Rome,  who,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  turned  to  their 
Bishop  as  their  only  possible  protector  .  .112 

Throughout  the  history  of  Europe  the  Temporal  Power 
has  proved  the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity,  pre- 
venting it  from  sinking  into  the  degradation  of  the 
Eastern  Church  .  .  .  .  .113 

And  it  is  the  parent  of  the  liberties  of  the  modern  world  .     113 

At  the  present  time  an  effective  civil  sovereignty,  assuring 
the  Pope's  political  and  financial  independence,  is  as 
necessary  as  ever  for  the  peaceful  and  complete 
discharge  of  his  oecumenical  mission  .  .  .114 

Such  has  been  the  view  of  European  statesmen,  generally, 

during  the  present  century      .  .  .  .114 

Arguments  of  Lords  Brougham  and  Lansdowne  to  this 

effect     .  .  .  .  .  .  .114 

Why  cannot  the  Pope  accept  the  position  given  him  by 

the  Italian  Law  of  Guarantees  ?  .  .  .116 

Because  the  Law  is  a  delusion :  it  guarantees  nothing, 
being  a  mere  statute  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  re- 
vocable by  the  legislature  which  enacted  it  ,  116 
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And  a  snare ;  for  were  the  Pope  to  accept  it,  he  would 
sink  into  the  position  of  a  pensioner  of  the  Italian 
Government  .  .  .  .  .  .116 

Whether  a  real  guarantee  by  the  great  Powers  of  the 
Pope's  sovereignty  and  freedom,  even  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican,  might  supply  a  basis 
for  a  possible  modus  vivendi,  would  be  for  the  Pope 
himself  to  decide  .  .  .  .  .117 

But  so  long  as  the  Italian  Government  persists  in  treating 
the  Papal  Question  as  a  mere  Italian  Question,  not 
even  a  modus  vivendi  is  possible  .  t  .  .117 

Do  Catholics  expect,  then,  to  restore  the  old  system  of 
Papal  Government  by  Cardinals  and  Monsignori  in 
the  old  Papal  States,  or  even  in  that  portion  of  them 
over  which  Pius  IX.  reigned  after  1848  ?  .  .117 

It  is  believed  that  very  few  Catholics  would  restore  that 
system,  if  they  could.  Testimony  of  Cardinal  Vaughan 
on  this  matter  ......  118 

And  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  sane  Catholic  should 
desire  to  force  the  Pope's  sovereignty  upon  an  un- 
willing people  by  foreign  bayonets  .  .  .119 

The  restoration  of  Pius  IX.  in  1849  by  French  troops 
is  an  example  of  what  should  be  avoided,  not 
followed  .  .  .  .  .  .120 

A  precedent  to  follow  is  supplied  by  the  year  1377,  when 
Gregory  XI.,  returning  from  the  "  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity" of  Avignon,  at  the  repeated  and  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Roman  people,  was  received  with 
universal  acclamation  .  .  ,  .  .  121 

Dicta  of  Cardinals  Newman  and  Vaughan  to  this  effect    .     122 

There  appear  to  be  no  present  signs  that  Italy  in  general, 

or  Rome  in  particular,  is  moving  in  that  direction     .     122 
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But  perhaps  there  are  signs  of  the  recognition,  by  some 
most  nearly  interested  in  the  matter,  of  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  Papal  Question  .  .124 

This  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes :  for  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  even  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
matter.  No  sort  of  good  understanding  is  possible 
between  the  Pope  and  Italy,  until  the  Italians  give 
up  their  preposterous  pretence  of  treating  the  Papal 
Question  as  a  mere  Italian  Question  .  .  -  124 

Such  an  understanding  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
interests  of  Italy.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  for  the 
Italian  monarchy  to  depend,  almost  entirely,  upon 
the  support  of  anti-Christian  zealots  .  .  .125 

Perhaps  there  is  little  cause  for  hope  as  to  the  immediate 
future.  The  Ministry,  the  Parliament,  the  municipal 
institutions  of  Italy,  as  of  the  Latin  countries  gene- 
rally, are  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  malignant  irreligion, 
whose  object  it  is  to  dechristianize  those  countries  .  126 

But  society  cannot  hold  together  without  those  super- 
sensuous  beliefs  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  chief 
champion  in  the  world.  In  the  event,  European 
civilization  must  come  to  terms  with  him,  if  it  is  not 
to  go  down  in  mere  animalism  and  brute  passion  .  120 

Reasons  for  awaiting  the  eventual  issue  in  quietness  and 

confidence        .  .  .  .  .  .12(5 

(B.)  REJOINDER  TO  SIGNOR  CEISPI.* 

Object  of  this  rejoinder :  viz.  to  correct  a  few  of  Signor 
Crispi's  grosser  errors,  and  to  point  out  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  his  argument  .  .  .128 

*  His  article  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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Signer  Crispi  attributes  to  the  Pope  the  doctrine  of  the 
immediate  divine  right  of  civil  sovereignty ;  and, 
further,  the  proposition  that  the  Temporal  Princedom 
of  the  Pontiff  is  of  the  nature  of  a  Theocracy  »  128 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  divine  right  of  civil 
sovereignty  is  not  Catholic  at  all :  and  has  never 
been  in  any  way  asserted  by  Leo  XIII.  .  .129 

The  teaching  of  Catholic  philosophy  as  to  civil  authority 
or  sovereignty  is,  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  device 
of  men,  but  issues  from  the  nature  of  things,  and, 
therefore,  is  divine  in  its  origin :  for  "  all  things 
which  are  by  the  law  of  nature  are  from  God — the 
Author  of  the  law  of  nature  "  .  .  .  .  130 

In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  is  civil  sovereignty  of  divine 
origin  :  and  it  is  vested  in  the  community ;  it  reaches 
those  who  exercise  it  through  the  people  (mediante 
populo)  ....  '•  131 

Thus  it  is  rightly  said  that  the  people  is  the  source  of 
political  power — its  immediate  source;  though  the 
original  and  essential  fount  of  it  is  divine  .  .  132 

But  the  ruler,  once  appointed,  be  his  title,  style,  and  term 
of  office  what  they  may,  is  not  a  simple  mandatory 
of  the  people ;  nor  is  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  revocable  at  will  .  .  .  .  .133 

The  subjection  of  the  community  to  the  ruler,  however, 
can  never  be  absolute,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
governed  are  persons,  not  things.  The  natural  right 
of  self-defence  always  remains  to  the  subject.  More- 
over, if  the  ruler  bear  sway  in  virtue  of  a  constitu- 
tional pact,  gross  and  persistent  violation  of  the  pact 
may  entitle  the  subject  to  renounce  his  allegiance  .  133 
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To  justify  resistance  there  must  be  a  sufficiently  grave 
cause,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  lest  the 
last  state  of  the  oppressed  country  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Moreover,  all  legal  and  pacific  means  for 
remedying  the  woes  of  the  land  must  have  been 
exhausted  .  .  .  133 

This  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  resistance  to  bad  rulers  : 
a  very  different  doctrine  from  the  Jacobin,  which 
proclaims  "  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  "  .  134 
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is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  a  theocracy  is  an  absurdity 
too  wild  to  call  for  serious  refutation  .  .  .134 

It  was  insisted  in  the  Speech  at  Birmingham  that  a 
solution  of  the  Papal  Question  is  prevented  by  the 
anti-Christian  zealots  who  dominate  the  Italian 
Government  ......  135 

Of  those  zealots,  Signor  Crispi  is  a  fitting  spokesman: 
he  has  a  record  fully  qualifying  him  for  that  bad 
eminence  ...  .  136 

As  his  method  is  worthy  of  his  vocation,  consisting,  as 
it  does,  of  misrepresentation  of  the  arguments  he  is 
by  way  of  answering  and  of  the  facts  of  history  .  137 

The  real  danger  of  Italy  lies  in  the  estrangement  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Catholic  and  Conservative  elements 
which  the  Pope  represents.  That  estrangement  is, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  work  of  Signor  Crispi  .  141 

She  will  avoid  her  downfall  if  she  will  make  peace  with 
the  Papacy.  But  only  a  recognition  of  the  Pope's 
indefeasible  rights  can  make  peace  possible  .  .  142 
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The  question  "  What  is  a  nation  ?  "  is  of  much  practical 

importance        .  .  .  .  .  .     143 

Germany  may  supply  an  answer  to  it.     At  the  present 

day,  Germany  is  a  nation.     What  has  made  it  one  ?     144 

The  foundations  upon  which  the  German  Empire  has 
been  reared  were  laid  a  thousand  years  ago  by 
Charles  the  Great  .  .  .  .  .145 

But  the  Empire  which  he  built  up  was  too  loosely 
compacted  to  stand  after  his  death.  The  permanent 
conditions  of  nationality  were  wanting  to  it  .  .145 

Otto  the  Great  sought  to  emulate  the  constructive  work 
of  his  illustrious  ancestor.  But  his  revival  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  a  ghastly  failure  .  .  .  147 

Its  effect  really  was  greatly  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  Teutonic  King.  While  the  new  nations  were 
forming  themselves,  throughout  Europe,  round  their 
royal  houses,  Germany  remained  in  feudal  segregation  149 

The  seven  electors  whose  status  and  rights  were  fixed  by 
the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  became,  virtually, 
independent  sovereigns.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Germany  was,  in  effect,  a  confederation,  most 
loosely  knit  together,  of  very  small  states  .  .152 

The  Reformation  put  an  end  to  the  religious  unity  of  the 
German  people :  and  the  series  of  civil  conflicts 
which  followed  it,  effaced  the  very  idea  of  a  common 
country  from  the  popular  mind  .  .  .  152 
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The  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  the  internecine  strife 
culminated,  wiped  out  the  German  kingdom  from 
the  countries  of  Europe :  and  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia practically  confirmed  and  ratified  its  dissolution  1 53 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  German  people 
was  completely  denationalized.  What  has  built  up 
the  great  Teutonic  nation  which  now  exists  ?  .157 

The  political  unity,  so  recently  wrought  with  blood  and 
iron,  is  the  symbol  and  the  pledge  of  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  unity  achieved  by 
thought:  the  outward  visible  sign  of  the  national 
consciousness  developed  by  an  illustrious  succession 
of  thinkers  .  .  .  157 

Of  these  Leibnitz  was  the  first :  his  work  .  .     158 

It  was  the  mission  of  Wolff  to  popularize  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  and  to  make  it  current  coin.  He  was  the 
schoolmaster  of  Germany  .  .  .  .159 

Gottsched  marks  "  a  peculiar  development  of  German 
national  life : "  he  places  the  idea  of  a  national 
literature  before  the  mind  of  his  countrymen  .  161 

What  Gottsched  promised,  was  fulfilled  by  Lessing :  "  the 

Liberator  of  Germany "  .  .  .  .162 

Lessing  was  the  precursor  of  Goethe,  the  giver  of  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  confidence  in  itself,  to  the  Teutonic 
mind ;  and  of  Schiller,  the  interpreter  to  itself  of  the 
German  spirit  .  .  .  .  .165 

Schiller  owes  what  was  best  and  loftiest  in  his  teaching 
to  Kant— the  Prophet  of  Duty,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Moral  Law  ....  .  167 
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It  was  a  generation  formed  on  the  Kantian  teaching  who 
founded  the  Tugenbund,  and  who  in  1813  marched 
under  the  banner  of  Prussia  to  free  their  country 
from  the  French  yoke.  "  Without  Kant  there  would 
have  been  no  War  of  Liberation  "  ,  ..  .  .172 

To  him  must  be  assigned  the  first  place  among  the  Makers 

of  Germany  :  and  to  Hegel  the  second  .  .172 

Kant  established  the  ethical  unity  of  his  country  upon 
the  adamantine  foundation  of  the  transcendental 
morality.  Hegel  supplied  the  cohesive  doctrine  of 
political  science,  and  exhibited  the  type  of  the  State 
in  which  the  men  of  action  were  to  complete  the 
unifying  work  of  the  men  of  thought .  .  .172 

To  Prussia  belongs  the  high  merit  of  achieving  that 
completion.  The  Imperial  Crown  of  the  German 
people  has  devolved  upon  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
by  the  truest  right  divine  .  .  V'  .176 

Stein's  work  .  .  .  .  .  .178 

In  the  light  shed  by  the  making  of  Germany  we  may 
answer  the  question  "  What  is  a  nation  ?  "  as  follows : 
From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  a  nation  is  the 
development  of  a  race  by  various  processes  of 
expansion:  consanguinity  is  its  starting-point;  local 
contiguity,  community  of  language,  and  common 
political  institutions,  are  conspicuous  among  its 
actual  conditions  ;  but  the  real  principle  of  its  unity 
is  spiritual ;  its  life  lies  in  the  unity  of  the  national 
consciousness  .  .  "  .  .  .  .  180 

But  consciousness  is  realized  only  in  corporate  existence. 
No  doubt  a  common  religious  creed  and  cult  afford 
the  best  expression  of  that  community  of  thought 
and  will  which  constitute  a  nation.  "  The  idea  of 
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the  State,  taken  in  its  fullest  sense,  demands  the 
ethical  guidance  of  religion;  demands  the  Church 
as  the  condition  of  its  proper  being."  But  such 
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if  ever  possible,  an  ideal  of  the  future."  It  cannot 
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this.  And,  that  being  so,  the  best  substitute  for  it 
is  a  common  morality,  based  upon  the  only  possible 
foundation  of  supersensuous  truth  .  .  .181 
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I. 

ALEXANDER  POPE.* 

IF  we  should  form  our  judgment  merely  by  the 
Statute  Book,  we  should  he  led  to  regard  the 
Eevolution  of  1688  as  peculiarly  disastrous  to 
Catholics  in  this  country.  The  legislation  of 
Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  had  built 
up  a  pretty  complete  penal  code  whereby  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  interdicted, 
its  clergy  were  branded  as  traitors  and  punished 
accordingly,  and  its  professors  were  visited  with 
forfeitures  and  disabilities  of  every  kind.  The 
Revolution  of  1688,  naturally  enough,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  amount  of  popular  feeling 
against  Catholics,  who  undeservedly  shared  in 
the  odium  excited  by  the  bad  faith,  cruelty,  and 
tyranny  of  James  II.  And  the  Statute  Book 

*  "  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope."  New  edition,  in- 
cluding several  hundred  unpublished  letters  and  other  new 
materials,  collected  in  part  by  the  late  Bight  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Croker.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Whitwell 
Elwin  and  William  John  Courthope.  In  ten  volumes.  (London  : 
John  Murray.)  In  the  notes  to  the  following  article,  this  edition 
is  referred  to  as  "Works." 
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reflects  that  feeling  in  various   enactments,  the 
object  of  which  is  described  to  be  "  for  a  further 
remedy  against  the  growth  of  Popery,  over  and 
beyond  the  good  laws  already  made."     No  doubt 
"the   further    growth   of  Popery"   was   checked 
by  this  legislation.     A  statistical  account,  taken 
by    Koyal     Commission    in    the    latter    part    of 
William   III.'s    reign,   gives   the   number   of  the 
professors  of  the  old  religion  left  in  England  as 
27,693.*     Still  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  time 
that  William  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
the    Government    steadily    discountenanced    the 
persecution   of   Catholics.      No   doubt,   now   and 
then,  the  hungry  zeal  of  informers,  or  the  dull 
bigotry  of  magistrates,  set  one  or  another  of  the 
penal  laws  in  motion   against   them.     No  doubt 
political    considerations    occasionally  led   to   the 
exhibition   of  severity  towards  "  Papists,"  as  in 
the  anti-Catholic  legislation  of  the  first  year  of 
George  I.,  and  in  the  anti- Catholic  proclamations 
issued  on  several  occasions  during  his  reign  and 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor.     Still,  it  would 
appear  that,  from  the  Ee volution  in  1688  to  the 
passing  of  the  first  Belief  Act  in  1778,  Catholics 
in  this  country  were,  on  the  whole,  in  a  much 
more    favourable    position  than  that  which   un- 
popular   religious    minorities    occupied    in    most 
European    lands.      The    testimony   of    the    Kev. 
Joseph  Berrington  on  this  point  is  express. 

*  Oliver's  "  Collections,"  p.  23. 
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"  When  the  popular  fury  had  subsided,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  rebellion "  of  1745,  he  writes,  "  the  Catholics 
gradually  returned  to  their  state  of  tranquillity,  and  thus 
they  lived  peaceable  and  unoffending  subjects,  complying 
with  the  respective  duties  of  civil  life,  and  worshipping 
God  in  the  very  retired  and  secret  manner  the  lenity  of 
the  Government  allowed."  * 

This  practical  toleration  was  due  to  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  William  III.  per- 
sonally approved  of  the  full  religious  liberty 
professed  in  Holland,  one  curious  result  of  which 
was  that  some  four  thousand  Catholics  were 
among  the  troops  whom  he  brought  over  with 
him  from  that  country  to  the  rescue  of  endangered 
Protestantism  in  this.  Moreover,  his  weighty 
political  obligations  to  the  Emperor,  and  even 
to  the  Pope,  disposed  him  to  the  adoption  of 
the  mildest  policy  that  circumstances  allowed 
towards  those  who  shared  their  faith.  Anne 
was  no  doubt  a  bigoted  Anglican.  But  still,  as 
Berrington  tells  us,  Catholics  were — 

"  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  her.  She  recollected  the 
loyalty  they  had  always  shown  to  her  family,  nor  did 
their  present  attachment  to  her  unfortunate  brother  give 
her  displeasure.  Her  throne  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be 
shaken  by  a  reed."  t 

The  first  two  Hanoverian  sovereigns  were  latitu- 
dinarian  in  religion.  George  I.  had  learnt  in 

"  Quoted    in    Butler's    "  Historical    Memoirs    of    English 
Catholics,"  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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Germany,  according  to  Berrington,  "  a  lesson  of 
religious  moderation,"  and  "the  word  Popery 
to  his  ears  conveyed  no  ideas  of  horror."  *  Then, 
again,  the  Catholics  in  this  country  were  too  few 
and  too  insignificant  to  be  a  real  object  of  solici- 
tude to  the  Government.  Moreover,  the  interest 
of  the  public  at  large  in  theological  controversy 
had  much  declined.  "  Enthusiasm  in  politics  had 
taken  the  place  of  enthusiasm  in  religion."  f 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  social  and 
political  state  of  Catholics  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  life  and  career  of  Alexander  Pope 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  Born  six  months  before 
James  II.  fled  from  Whitehall,  and  dying  in  1744, 
the  year  before  the  Young  Pretender  made  the 
last  desperate  effort  to  re-establish  the  Stuart 
line  on  the  British  throne,  Pope  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  legal  situation  of  Catholics  was  most 
depressed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  been  quite  unmolested  on  the  score  of  his 
religion,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his 
correspondence,  it  was  the  same  with  his  Catholic 
friends.  In  1714,  just  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  writes:  "I  was  in  danger  of  losing 
my  horse,  and  stood  in  some  fear  of  a  country 
justice."  J  But  he  did  not  lose  his  horse,  nor 

*  Quoted    in    Butler's    "Historical    Memoirs    of    English 
Catholics,"  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
t  "  Works,"  vi.  360. 
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did   any  country  justice  trouble  him.     Even   in 
the  next  year,  the  rebellion  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, in  favour  of  the  Old  Pretender,  does  not 
seem  to  have  resulted  in  any  inconvenience  to 
him.     Nor,  although,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
literary  life   to  the   close,   he  numbered   among 
his  friends  persons  of  great  public  influence,  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  their  inter- 
position for  his  immunity  from  persecution.*     But 
further,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  to  Pope 
must  be  attributed,  in  some  degree,  the  ebbing 
of  anti-Catholic   prejudice  which  eventually  led, 
first  to  the  softening,  and  then  to  the  abolition, 
of  the  Penal  Laws.     As  his  reputation  increased 
and  gradually  became  European,  and  he  attained 
a  position  in  the  world  of  letters  hardly  inferior 
to  that  which  Voltaire  held  a  generation  later, 
his   countrymen  grew  justly  proud  of  him,  and 
became  more  tolerant  of  the  creed  to  which  he 
adhered.     More  than  this,  we  may  take  him  to 
have  been  directly,  although  unconsciously,  instru- 
mental in  bringing   about  that  stricter  judicial 
construction  of  the  Penal  Laws  which  so  largely 
robbed  them  of  their  terrors.     Conspicuous  among 
his  friends  was  Murray,  who,  as  Lord  Mansfield, 
laid  down  that,  in  order  to  the   conviction  of  a 

*  M.  Montegut  justly  remarks,  "  Les  noms  aristocratiques 
que  vous  rencontrez  dans  ses  ceuvres  sont  ceux  d'amis  et  pres- 
que  de  confreres,  nullement  ceux  de  protecteurs,  de  patrons  et 
de  maitres  "  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  March,  1888,  p.  280). 
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priest  for  saying  Mass,  sufficient  evidence  must 
be  given  of  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  of  the 
sacrificial  nature  of  the  rite  in  respect  of  which 
he  was  accused,— a  ruling  which  placed  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  informers.*  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  intercourse  with  the  poet  had  led  that 
great  magistrate  to  form  the  sound  and  liberal 
views  which  thus  found  practical  expression-! 

*  See  Holliday's  "Life  of  William,  Earl  Mansfield,"  p.  176. 
Lord  Mansfield  told  the  jury :  "  The  material  articles  of  this 
trial  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  First,  whether  or  not  the 
defendant  [James  Webb]  is  a  priest  ?  and,  secondly,  whether 
or  not  he  has  said  Mass  ?  For  I  look  upon  the  Mass  as  the 
only  material  charge  in  this  trial ;  for  that  is  properly  the  only 
act  they  allege  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Popish  clergy.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  proofs  of  his  ordination,  which  must  be  before 
he  can  be  proved  to  be  a  priest;  therefore,  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  he  has  said  Mass,  this  will  not  convict  him  of  being 
a  priest,  as  appears  evidently  from  the  example  his  counsel  has 
brought  of  a  person  who  had  no  ordination  at  all,  and  yet  said 
Mass ;  but  as  that  person  was  not  a  priest,  and  could  not  be 
condemned  by  those  statutes,  so  neither  can  the  defendant 
before  there  are  sufficient  proofs  of  his  ordination."  The  trial 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  June,  1768,  at  Westminster,  at  the 
suit  of  one  Payne,  a  common  informer. 

|  The  following  extract  from  Butler's  "  Historical  Memoirs  " 
may  here  be  fitly  inserted  : — 

"  The  first  approximation  of  Catholics  to  the  notice  of  their 
Sovereign  took  place  in  consequence  of  some  attentions  which 
Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (to  whom  the  present  Duke  is  third 
ia  succession),  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Duke  Edward,  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  daring 
the  variance  between  his  Royal  Highness  and  George  II.,  his 
father.  The  present  King  was  born  at  Norfolk  House.  It  is 
known  that,  at  this  time,  George  II.  and  the  Prince  were  .at 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  Pope  was  merely  a 
nominal  Catholic.  Indeed  this  has  been  said,  in 
every  variety  of  key,  from  his  day  to  ours,  and  has 
been  asserted,  in  a  peculiarly  nasal  tone,  by  one  of 

variance.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  conducted  themselves,  on  this 
occasion,  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing  both  to  the  parent  and 
the  son,  and  to  the  consorts  of  each.  It  was  signified  to  them 
that  their  frequent  attendance  at  Court  was  expected,  and 
Queen  Caroline  often  invited  the  Duchess  to  her  private  parties. 
The  Duchess  was  gifted  with  great  talents,  was  easy,  dignified, 
and,  when  she  pleased,  singularly  insinuating.  Her  Grace, 
Lady  Clifford,  and  the  lady  of  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  were 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Mr.  Edward  Blount,  the  early 
patron  and  correspondent  of  Pope.  Through  Pope,  she  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Murray — afterwards  Lord  Mansfield — in 
his  early  life,  while  he  yet  lived  at  No.  5  in  King's  Bench 
Walks,  where  he  is  described  so  well  by  the  bard  : 

"  *  To  number  Five  direct  your  doves  : — 

There,  spread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming  loves ; 

Noble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 

With  every  sprightly,  every  decent  part ; 

Equal  the  injured  to  defend, 

To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend.' 

She  loved  business.  Her  talents  for  it,  and  her  high  rank, 
made  her  the  refuge  of  the  Catholics  in  all  their  vexations  ; 
and  she  availed  herself  of  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Mansfield  to 
render  them  every  service  in  her  power.  Her  house  was  the 
centre  of  whatever  was  great  and  elegant  in  either  communion  ; 
and  by  familiarizing  them  with  one  another,  their  prejudices 
were  softened  and  their  mutual  goodwill  increased. 

"  Lord  Mansfield  had  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first 
public  character  who  openly  advocated  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code.  On  every  occasion  he  discountenanced  the  prosecu- 
tions of  Catholic  priests,  and  took  care  that  the  accused  should 
have  every  advantage  that  the  forms  of  proceeding,  or  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  law,  could  afford  "  (vol.  i.  p.  69). 
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his  latest  critics,  Mr.  Elwin.*  Upon  which  I 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law  and  its 
administrators  would  draw  no  distinction  between 
a  real  and  a  nominal  Catholic,  but  would  certainly 
qualify  as  a  Popish  recusant  any  one  who  chose  to 
adhere  to  the  old  faith,  and  declined  conformity  to 
the  new,  without  making  a  special  inquisition  into 
his  private  opinions.  But  let  us  go  on  to  see  what 
the  truth  really  is  about  Pope's  religion.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  throughout  his  life  Pope 
openly  and  unswervingly  professed  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  that  any  one  who  knew  anything  about 
him  knew  this.  His  " -Papistry  "  was  a  reproach 
most  commonly  urged  against  him  by  the  dunces 
whom  he  scourged,  and  one  of  them,  Oldmixon, 
expressly  satirized  him  as  "the  Catholic  poet." 
The  three  Anglican  clergymen  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  most  intimate  friendship — Swift, 
Atterbury,  and  Warburton — vainly  essayed,  at 
different  times  in  his  life,  to  win  him  over  to  the 
Established  Church.  And  when,  during  his  visit 
to  Oxford  in  1714,  Dr.  Clarke,  of  All  Souls, 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  a  discussion  of  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  the  two  com- 
munions, Pope  significantly  replied — 

*  Croker  calls  him  "a  political  Papist"  ("Works,"  vi.  147), 
a  phrase  which  I  confess  seems  to  me  "exceeding  good  sense- 
less." It  is  absolutely  clear  that  from  the  political  aspect 
of  Catholicism  Pope,  from  first  to  last,  steadily  turned  away. 
Mr.  Courthope  justly  observes,  «'  His  taste  was  repugnant  to 
politics"  ("Works,"  v.  80). 
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"It  is  but  a  little  while  that  I  can  enjoy  your  im- 
proving company  here  in  Oxford,  which  we  will  not  so 
misspend  as  it  would  be  doing  should  we  let  it  pass  in 
talking  divinity.  Neither  would  there  be  time  for  either  of 
us  half  to  explain  ourselves,  and  at  last  you  would  be 
Protestant  Clarke  and  I  Papist  Pope."  * 

In  1713  he  writes  to  his  friend  Caryll :  "  In 
very  truth,  sir,  I  believe  they  will  all  find  me,  at 
long  run,  a  mere  Papist."  f  In  1729  he  assures 
the  same  correspondent :  "  You  will  never  see  me 
change  my  condition  any  more  than  my  religion."  J 
And  in  September,  1742,  he  emphatically  protests 
to  Eacine  his  loyalty  to  his  faith,  in  language 
which  he  meant  to  be  made  public,  declaring  that 
his  views  were  "  conformable  to  those  of  Pascal 
and  Fenelon,  the  latter  of  whom,"  he  adds,  "  I 
would  readily  imitate  in  submitting  my  opinions 
to  the  decision  of  the  Church."  §  Such  was  his 
language  throughout  his  life.  And  may  we  not 
believe  that  this  good  confession  in  some  sort 
merited  for  him  his  edifying  death,  with  the  last 
sacraments  about  him,  "in  an  open  and  free 
acknowledgment  of  the  faith  from  which  he  had 
never  swerved"  ?  || 

It  must,  then,  be  set  down  to  Pope's  credit  that, 
in  spite  of  powerful  inducements  to  abandon  his 
religion — inducements  to  which  many  influential 

*  "Works,"  vi.  360,  note.      f  Ibid.,  197.      J  Ibid.,  316. 

§  Ibid.,  ii.  291. 

||   Ward's  "Pope;  "  introduct.  memoir,  Ixiv 
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Catholics  of  Ms  generation  succumbed— he  re- 
mained constant  in  its  profession.  As  the  very 
accomplished  critic  whom  I  have  just  quoted  puts 
it,  "  he  permitted  no  argument  of  self-interest  to 
weigh  against  the  dictates  of  an  unaffected  piety."  * 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  his  hold  upon 
the  doctrines  of  his  faith  was  slight.  Throughout 
his  writings  expressions  constantly  occur  which 
show  how  greatly  he  misapprehended  important 
articles  of  it.  And  competent  critics  are  agreed 
that  all  Warburton's  impudence  and  ingenuity 
have  failed  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  his  most  ambitious  attempt  in 
religious  philosophy.  Mr.  Courthope  calls  the 
work  "  a  poem  in  which  the  Theism  of  Leibnitz  is 
combined  with  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza,  and  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  Kuling  Passion  leads 
directly  to  the  conclusions  of  blind  fatalism."  f 
And  M.  Taine's  account  of  its  author  is  :  "  C'est 
un  Catholique  deteint,  deiste  a  pen  pres,  qui  ne 
sait  pas  bien  ce  qu'est  le  deisme."  J  The  truth  is, 
that  Pope  was  an  extremely  ill- instructed  Catholic. 
When  quite  a  boy — in  his  fourteenth  year  it  was, 

*  Ward's  "  Pope,"  xlvi.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in 
mv  judgment,  nothing  better  has  ever  been  written  about  Pope 
than  this  "introductory  memoir"  of  Mr.  Ward's.  Its  dis- 
tinguished author  has  compressed  into  its  fifty-one  pages  an 
admirably  perspicuous  narrative  of  the  facts  of  Pope's  life, 
and  a  singularly  judicious  criticism  of  his  works. 

t  "  Works,"  v.  251. 

"  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise,"  bk.  iii.  c.  7. 
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he  tells  us — lie  read  many  works  on  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches, 
the  effect  being  utterly  to  unsettle  him.  "  I  found 
myself  a  Papist  and  a  Protestant  by  turn,"  he  told 
Atterbury,  "  according  to  the  last  book  I  read."* 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  age  into 
which  Pope  was  born  was  eminently  undogmatic. 
And  he  lived  chiefly  with  those  who  felt  most 
deeply  and  represented  most  accurately  the  domi- 
nant tone  of  thought,  and  was  no  doubt  largely 
infected  by  their  spurious  Liberalism.  Mr.  Cour- 
thope  has  summed  up  the  matter  very  happily 
and  very  fairly  : — 

"  The  exact  form  of  his  own  religious  belief  is  doubtful, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  religious 
instinct  was  deep  and  sincere.  His  opinions  may  have 
been  influenced  by  isolated  speculations  in  Shaftesbury, 
Mandeville,  and  the  Deists,'  but  he  always  manifested 
abhorrence  of  their  principles,  as  enemies  of  the  established 
faith.  ...  In  his  poetry  he  deals  only  with  the  effects  of 
religion,  which  he  holds  to  be  virtue,  or  with  the  want  of 
it,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  vice."  t 

Erasmus — "  good  Erasmus  in  an  honest  mean  " 
— was  for  him  the  typical  Catholic.  I  much 

*  "  Works,"  ix.  11. 

I  Ibid.,  v.  358-359.  Pope's  own  account  is :  "I  sincerely 
worship  God,  believe  in  His  revelations,  resign  to  His  dispensa- 
tions, love  all  His  creatures,  am  in  charity  with  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  however  violently  they  treat  each  other,  and 
detest  none  so  much  as  that  profligate  race,  who  would  loosen 
the  bands  of  morality,  either  under  the  pretence  of  religion  or 
f  reethinking  "  ("Works,"  x.  223). 
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doubt,  indeed,  whether  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Erasmus  was  very  intimate.  Certainly 
Erasmus,  however  we  are  to  account  of  him,  would 
never  have  subscribed  to  Pope's  dictum — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  varying  zealots  fight, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

As  certain  is  it,  unhappily,  that  even  if  judged 
by  this  loose  canon,  Pope  must  be  pronounced 
grievously  wanting.  His  practice  was  no  more 
satisfactory  than  his  belief.  He  was  as  deficient 
in  the  theological  virtues  as  in  theological  instruc- 
tion. Of  that  long  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh  which  St.  Paul  gives  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  only  too  many  are  chargeable  against 
him:  immodesty,  idolatry,  contentions,  emulations, 
dissension.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  recent 
investigations  have  not  'redounded  to  his  credit. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
competent  of  his  critics,  Professor  Conington, 
observed — 

"  There  is  probably  no  English  author  whose  life  can 
be  compared  with  Pope's  as  a  succession  of  petty  secrets 
and  third-rate  problems."  And  he  justly  adds—"  A  man 
whose  actions  were  generally  blameless  would  not  have  left 
so  many  things  for  his  apologists  to  explain ;  a  man  whose 
character  was  truthful  and  simple  would  not  have  been  the 
hero  of  so  many  enigmatical  narratives."  * 

Many  of  the  secrets  which  Conington  had  in 

*  "  Oxford  Essays,"  1858,  p.  2. 
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view  have  since  been  revealed  and  many  of  the 
problems  solved,  and  in  pretty  nearly  every  case 
the  revelation  and  solution  have  been  unfavourable 
to  Pope.  We  know  now  that  he  was  not  justified 
in  his  breach  with  Addison ;  that  his  account  of 
his  share  in  the  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey  "  was 
utterly  unveracious  ;  that  the  history  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  letters  is  a  labyrinthine  series  of 
unworthy  stratagems ;  and  that  in  preparing  them 
for  the  press  he  subjected  them  to  a  manipulation 
far  exceeding  any  fair  process  of  editing.  "  He 
can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right !  "  Alas, 
in  too  many  particulars,  Pope's  life  was  deplorably 
in  the  wrong. 

Such  is  the  truth  about  Pope.  Still,  more 
than  one  plea  may  be  urged,  and  ought  to  be 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  his  besetting  sins.  His 
morbid  sensitiveness,  so  unhappily  manifested  by 
many  passages  in  his  writings,  was  largely  attribu- 
table, not  only  to  the  overstrung  nerves  which 
characterize  the  genus  irritdbile  vatum,  but  to  his 
chronic  ill-health — "  this  long  disease,  my  life," 
he  says  in  one  place,  with  equal  pathos  and  truth. 
Mr.  Ward  observes  : — 

"  Upon  Pope's  sensitive  nature,  every  spoken  or  written 
word,  and  every  event  in  which  he  was  interested,  operated 
with  thrilling  effect.  Martha  Blount  often  saw  him  weep 
in  reading  very  tender  and  melancholy  passages ;  he  told 
Sterne  that  he  could  never  peruse  Priam's  lament  for 
Hector  without  tears.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  he  had, 
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like  a  child,  no  judgment  of  the  relative  importance  of 
injuries,  and  with  the  passionate  petulance  of  childhood  he 
combined  the  resentfulness  of  a  mind  unable  to  forgive 
until  it  forgets."  : 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  love  of 
"  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways  " — "he  can 
hardly  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem,"  it  was  said 
of  him — was  innate ;  that  there  was  a  vein  of 
dissimulation  and  artifice  in  his  natural  character. 
Nor  was  his  desultory  education — largely  self- 
acquired — of  a  kind  to  correct  these  blemishes. 
Mr.  Courthope  suggests,  by  way  of  apology  for 
him,  that  he  was  "  brought  up  under  the  religious 
guidance  of  those  who,  themselves  proscribed  and 
persecuted,  regarded,  with  perhaps  not  unnatural 
indulgence,  the  use  of  equivocation  as  an  instru- 
ment of  self-defence,  "f  It  appears  to  me  that 
his  "use  of  equivocation"  was  rather  due  to  his 
want  of  religious  guidance,  of  which  he  certainly 
had  very  little,  either  in  his  boyhood  or  in  his 
mature  life. 

"  If  you  have  seen  a  late  advertisement,"  he  writes 
to  Teresa  Blount,  presumably  in  1716,  "you  will  know 

*  Ward's,  "  Pope,"  introduct.  memoir,  p.  xlv.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  point  out  a  slight  error  into  which  this  gene- 
rally so  accurate  writer  has  fallen,  a  few  lines  above  the 
passage  cited  in  the  text.  He  says  :  "  The  general  fragility  of 
Pope's  constitution  made  his  life,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  a 
long  disease."  The  phrase  is  not  Dr.  Johnson's,  but  Pope's 
own,  and  occurs  in  line  132  of  the  "  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot." 

I  "  Works,"  v.  9. 
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I  have  not  told  a  lie,  which  we  both  abominate,  but 
equivocated  pretty  genteelly  :  you  may  be  confident  it  was 
not  done  without  leave  from  my  spiritual  director." '"' 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  only  spiritual  director 
whom  Pope  consulted  in  this  matter  was  Pope 
himself.  Casuistry  is  a  noble  science,  an  indis- 
pensable "  dialectic  of  conscience,"  in  Kant's 
phrase.  Pope  apparently  valued  himself  on  his 
skill  in  it.f  But  in  this  province  his  own  caution 
emphatically  applies:  "A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,"  and  Pope  was  certainly  no 
expert  in  moral  theology.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  a  man  who  has  himself  for  his  confessor  is 
likely  to  have  a  fool  for  his  penitent ;  that  a  man 
who  is  his  own  guide  in  cases  of  conscience,  runs 
a  grave  risk  of  misguidance.  And  the  reason  is 
admirably  indicated  in  a  passage  of  one  of  Sterne's 
best  sermons  : — 

"  How  hard  we  find  it  to  have  an  equitable  and  sound 
judgment  in  a  matter  where  our  interest  is  deeply  con- 
cerned ;  and  even  where  there  is  the  remotest  consideration 
of  SELF  connected  with  the  point  before  us,  what  a  strange 
bias  does  it  hang  upon  our  minds,  and  how  difficult  is  it 
to  disengage  our  judgments  entirely  from  it !  With  what 
reluctance  are  we  brought  to  think  evil  of  a  friend  whom 
we  have  long  loved  and  esteemed !  and  though  there 

*  "  Works,"  ix.  26. 

t  So  the  initial  lines  of  the  "  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst :  " — 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ?  " 
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happen  to  be  strong  appearances  against  him,  how  apt 
are  we  to  overlook  or  put  favourable  constructions  upon 
them,  and  even  sometimes,  when  our  zeal  and  friendship 
transport  us,  to  assign  the  best  and  kindest  motives  for 
the  worst  and  most  unjustifiable  parts  of  his  conduct !  We 
are  still  worse  casuists,  and  the  deceit  is  proportionately 
stronger  with  a  man  when  he  is  going  to  judge  of  himself 
—the  dearest  of  all  parties— so  closely  connected  with  him 
—so  much  and  so  long  beloved— of  whom  he  has  so  early 
conceived  the  highest  opinion  and  esteem,  and  with  whose 
merit  he  has  all  along,  no  doubt,  found  so  much  reason  to 
be  contented.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  severe  when 
there  is  such  an  impulse  to  be  kind,  or  to  efface  at  once  all 
the  tender  impressions  in  favour  of  so  old  a  friend,  which 
disable  us  from  thinking  of  him  as  he  is."  * 

We  should,  however,  greatly  err  if  we  supposed 
spleen  or  unveracity  to  be  the  foundation  of  Pope's 
character.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  carefully 
and  impartially  study  the  documents  available 
regarding  him  without  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  all 
justly  chargeable  to  his  discredit,  he  was,  upon 
the  whole,  worthy  of  admiration  and  regard,  of 
reverence  and  affection.  Such  is  the  view  of 
him  which  seems  clearly  deducible  from  his  own 
writings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those  who  knew 
him  best.  He  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  child  of  a  par- 
ticularly sweet  disposition,  which  exhibited  itself 
in  the  musical  tones  of  his  voice,  so  that  his 
friends  called  him  the  little  nightingale."  t  And 
the  friends  of  his  youth  he  retained  throughout 

*  "  Sermon  on  Self-Knowledge." 
t  "  Works,"  v.  7. 
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his  life,  adding  to  them  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  of  his  time.  How  Swift  valued  him 
appears  over  and  over  again  in  their  correspon- 
dence. "  You  are  the  best  and  kindest  friend  in 
the  world,"  he  writes  in  one  letter.  "I  know 
nobody  alive  to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged, 
and  if  ever  you  made  me  angry  it  was  by  your 
too  much  care  about  me."*  In  another:  "I 
am  daily  expecting  the  end  of  my  life.  .  .  .  While 
I  have  any  ability  to  hold  a  converse  with  you, 
I  will  never  be  silent.  ...  I  love  no  man  so  well. 
May  God  always  protect  you,  and  preserve  you 
long  for  a  pattern  of  piety  and  virtue.  Farewell, 
my  dearest,  and  almost  only  constant  friend."  t  In 
a  third :  "I  am,  my  dearest  friend,  yours  entirely 
as  long  as  I  can  write,  or  speak,  or  think."  J 
This  was  his  language  to  the  end.  "  In  one  of 
his  latest  letters  to  me,"  writes  Lord  Orrery, 
"  before  he  was  lost  to  all  human  comfort,  he  says, 
1  When  you  see  my  dearest  friend,  Pope,  tell  him 
I  will  answer  his  letter  soon :  I  love  him  above 
all  the  rest  of  mankind.'  "  §  Arbuthnot  is  equally 
emphatic.  "I  think,"  he  writes  in  his  last  letter 
to  Pope,  "  since  our  first  acquaintance  there  has 
not  been  any  of  those  little  suspicions  or  jealousies 
that  often  affect  the  sincerest  friendships.  .  .  . 
Living  or  dying,  I  shall  always  be  your  most 
faithful  friend."  ||  Gay's  language  is  similar:  "I 

*  "  Works,"  vii.  100.  t  Ibid.,  362. 

I  Ibid.,  359.'  §  Ibid.  Ibid.,  vii.  478. 
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love  you  as  my  own  soul.  .  .  .  There  is  none  like 
you,  living  or  dead." ' 

"When  I  was  telling  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  Spence  re- 
lates, "  that  Mr.  Pope  [during  his  last  illness],  on  every 
catching  and  recovering  of  his  mind,  was  always  saying 
something  kindly  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,  and  that 
this  was  so  surprising  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  his 
humanity  had  outlasted  his  under  standing,  Lord  Boling- 
broke said,  '  It  was  so,'  and  then  added,  '  I  never  in  my 
life  knew  a  man  who  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his 
particular  friends,  or  a  more  general  friendship  for  man- 
kind. I  have  known  him  these  thirty  years,  and  value 

myself  on  that  man's  love  more  than '  [sinking  his 

head,  and  losing  his  voice  in  tears]."  t 

It  is  impossible  that  the  man  who  kindled  this 
warmth  of  attachment  in  such  men  should  not 
have  been  worthy  of  it.  Thackeray  has  well 
observed  that  in  our  estimate  of  his  character  we 
must  always  take  into  account  "  that  constant 
tenderness  and  fidelity  of  affection  [towards  his 
mother]  which  pervaded  and  sanctified  his  life." 
On  June  2,  1730,  he  writes  to  Swift  of  her  : — 

"Yesterday  was  her  birthday,  now  entering  on  the 
ninety-first  year  of  her  age,  her  memory  much  diminished, 
but  her  senses  very  little  hurt ;  her  sight  and  hearing  good. 
She  sleeps  not  ill,  eats  moderately,  drinks  water,  says  her 
prayers.  This  is  all  she  does.  I  have  reason  to  thank 
God  for  continuing  so  long  to  me  a  very  good  and  tender 
parent,  and  for  allowing  me  to  exercise  for  some  years  those 

'"•  "  Works,"  vii.  435-436. 

t  Spence's  "Anecdotes,"  p.  321. 
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cares  which  are  now  as  much  necessary  to  her  as  they 
once  were  to  me.  An  object  of  this  sort  daily  before  one's 
eyes  very  much  softens  the  mind."  * 

And  the  same  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  affec- 
tion were  manifested  in  different  degrees  to  all 
his  friends.  Johnson  speaks  quite  truly  of  "  the 
perpetual  and  unclouded  effulgence  of  general 
benevolence  and  particular  fondness  which  prevails 
throughout  his  letters."  Among  the  most  touch- 
ing of  them  is  one  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  in 
which,  speaking  of  his  anticipated  death,  he  says  : 
"  I  cannot  think  without  tears,  of  being  separated 
from  my  friends,  when  their  condition  is  so  doubt- 
ful that  they  may  want  such  assistance  as  mine."  f 
But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  benevo- 
lence the  only  virtue  with  which  Pope  was  en- 
dowed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  passionate 
love  of  truth  and  justice  was  the  feeling  which 
dominated  his  soul :  that  he  fully  believed  and 
meant  what  he  wrote  of  himself  in  the  "  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot"— 

"  Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  not  Fashion's  fool, 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  not  Ambition's  tool, 
Not  proud,  nor  servile ;  be  one  poet's  praise, 
That  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways  ; 
That  flattery,  ev'n  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same  ; 
That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  moralized  his  song  ; 

*  "  Works,"  vii.  98.  f  Ibid.,  ix.  307. 
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That  not  for  Fame,  but  Virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit, 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad  ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head, 
The  blow  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed  ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown, 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own  ; 
The  morals  blackened,  when  the  writings  'scape, 
The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  shape  ; 
Abuse  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead  ; 
The  whisper  that,  to  Greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  in  his  Sov'reign's  ear — 
Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  all  the  past : 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  welcome  e'en  the  last." 

To  say  that  he  fell  short  of  the  high  standard 
which  he  set  up  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was 
human.*  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor 
is  the  true  account  of  us  all.  But  Pope,  with  his 
keen  poetic  vision,  discerned  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent  with  a  clearness  given  to  few.  And 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  hostility  towards  those  on 
whom  he  made  war,  he  was  doubtless  largely 
animated  by  the  feeling  of  the  psalmist :  "  Do 
I  not  hate  them  that  hate  Thee  ?  "  Thus  un- 
questionably did  it  seem  to  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  who  were  best  fitted  to  judge  of  him. 
So  Arbuthnot,  in  that  last  letter  to  him  from 

*  "I  beg  pardon,"  he  writes  to  Martha  Blount,  in  1720, 
"  for  this  very  fault  of  which  I  taxed  others,  my  vanity,  which 
made  me  so  resenting"  ("  Works,"  ix.  294). 
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which  I  quoted  just  now — a  letter  written  in  the 
consciousness  of  approaching  death — says  :  "  I 
make  it  my  last  request  that  you  will  continue 
that  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice  which 
you  seem  naturally  endued  with."'  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
But  these  words  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
men  of  the  age,  well  characterized  by  Johnson  as 
"  a  wit  who  in  the  crowd  of  life  retained  and  dis- 
covered a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal,"  must 
here  suffice. 

After  all,  however,  we  are  concerned  rather 
with  the  public  work  than  with  the  private  life  of 
the  poet — with  the  message  rather  than  with  the 
messenger.  His  undeniable  littlenesses,  so  strongly 
brought  out  by  the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon 
his  intellectual  throne,  must  not  blind  us  to  his 
real  greatness.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  spite  of 
the  occasional  stains  which  disfigure  his  pages — 
stains  attributable  rather  to  the  age  than  to  the  man 
— we  must  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
powers  for  good  in  English  literature.  In  that 
great  conflict  which  is  waged  through  the  ages 
between  God  and  the  enemies  of  God,  Pope  fought 
strenuously,  however  ignorantly,  on  the  right  side. 
It  is  true  that  his  hold  upon  Christian  doctrines 
was  feeble  and  ill-assured,  but  it  is  also  true,  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  assuredly  not  one  of 
the  least  able  of  his  critics  has  pointed  out,  that 

*  "  Works,"  vii.  479. 
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the  influence  of  Catholic  teaching  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  many  of  his  poems.*  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  defenders 
of  Christianity,!  which,  however  imperfect  his 
apprehension  of  it,  he  regarded  as  the  complement 
and  perfection  of  the  Theism  taught  by  Nature 
herself.  No  one  can  doubt  his  earnest  sincerity 
when  he  proclaims  in  his  magnificent  verse  the 
august  verities  of  Natural  Eeligion,  the  command- 
ing sanctities  of  Natural  Morality.  And  his  expo- 
sition is  the  more  penetrative  with  a  certain  class 
of  minds — a  large  class,  too — because  it  is  de- 
livered, not  by  a  professed  metaphysician,  not  by 
an  accredited  divine,  but  by  a  man  of  the  world 
who,  as  he  himself  said  of  Horace,  "  without 
method  talks  us  into  sense."  Pope  is  no  idealist, 
no  mystic,  no  seer  oppressed  with  the  abundance 
of  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him.  Only  once, 
perhaps,  does  he  "  attain  to  something  of  prophetic 
strain,"  in  that  wonderful  passage  at  the  end  of 

*  "  Les  doctrines  Catholiques  ont  garde  sur  Pope  une  in- 
fluence plus  grande  qu'on  ne  le  dit "  (M.  Montegut,  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  March  15,  1888). 

f  Mr.  Courthope  remarks  :  "  The  *  Examen '  of  Crousay 
suddenly  revealed  to  him  [Pope]  that  while  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  been  building  a  bulwark  for  religion  [in  the  '  Essay 
ou  Man'],  he  had  been  unconsciously  undermining  its  basis. 
His  relief  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  a  champion  [War- 
burton]  stepped  forward,  and  nndertook  to  prove  that  the 
'  Essay '  was  not  only  philosophic,  but  orthodox. .  .  .  The  distress 
which  he  had  felt  at  Crousay's  attack  was  equalled  by  his  grati- 
tude to  his  rescuer"  ("  Works,"  v.  329-331). 
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the  "  Dunciad  " — "  astonishing  lines  "  indeed,  in 
which,  as  Thackeray  judges,  he  "  proves  himself 
the  equal  of  all  poets  of  all  times."  But  in  his 
own  way  he,  too,  felt  "  the  burden  and  the  mystery 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world."  Still,  whatever 
was  doubtful  to  him,  the  supremacy  of  duty  was 
clear.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  man 
is  made  for  virtue,  and  that  our  true  felicity  lies 
in  practising  virtue.  For  the  rest  he  was  content 
to  "  wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore." 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Herder,  one  of  the 
soundest  of  critics,  was  well-warranted  in  his 
judgment:  " Pope's  Gedichte  flir  eine  gereimte 
Bliithensammlung  aller  Moral,  und  vielen  Welt- 
kenntniss  und Weltklugheit  dienen  kOnnen. ' '  *  Lord 
Byron,  though  neither  moral  nor  religious  himself, 
knew  perfectly  well  what  morality  and  religion  are, 
and  I  can  hardly  tax  him  with  more  than  rhetorical 
exaggeration  when  he  wrote  :  "  Pope  is  the  great 
moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  and  of  all 
stages  of  existence.  His  poetry  is  the  Book  of 
Life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglect- 
ing religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good 
and  great  man  can  gather  together  of  moral 
wisdom,  clothed  in  consummate  beauty."  j  Mr. 
Euskin  is  assuredly  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
ennobling  teachers  of  the  day,  whom  we  may 
always  hear  gladly,  whether  we  assent  or  not ;  and 

*  '«  Werke,"  iv.  400. 

t  Moore's  "  Works  of  Lord  Byron,"  y.  169. 
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this  is  his  counsel  to  his  pupils  at  Oxford  and  to 
his  readers  throughout  the  world  : — 

"  The  serene  and  just  benevolence  which  placed  Pope, 
in  his  theology,  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time, 
enabled  him  to  sum  the  law  of  noble  life  in  two  lines 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  most  complete,  the  most 
concise,  and  the  most  lofty  expression  of  moral  temper 
existing  in  English  words  :— 

"  « Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd, 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd.' 

I  wish  you  also  to  remember  these  lines  of  Pope,  and  to 
make  yourselves  entirely  masters  of  his  system  of  ethics ; 
because,  putting  Shakespeare  aside  as  rather  the  world's 
than  ours,  I  hold  Pope  to  be  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tive we  have  since  Chaucer  of  the  true  English  mind; 
and  I  think  the  '  Dunciad '  is  the  most  absolutely  chiselled 
and  monumental  work  'exacted'  in  our  country.  You 
will  find,  as  you  study  Pope,  that  he  has  expressed  for 
you,  in  the  strictest  language,  and  within  the  briefest 
limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criticism,  of  economy,  of  policy, 
and,  finally,  of  a  benevolence,  humble,  rational,  and  re- 
signed, contented  with  its  allotted  share  of  life,  and  trusting 
the  problem  of  its  salvation  to  Him  in  whose  hand  lies 
that  of  the  universe."  * 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  edition  of  Pope's 
works  published  by  Mr.  Murray — we  may  call 
it  the  definitive  edition,  for  no  other  is  likely 
to  supersede  it— the  title  of  which  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  and  which  has  supplied 
the  immediate  occasion  for  my  writing.  "  Pope's 
poetry,"  wrote  Professor  Conington  thirty-five 

*  "  Lectures  on  Art,"  p.  69. 
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years  ago,  "  has  hardly  yet  received  the  careful 
critical  examination  which  it  deserves."  *  One 
object  of  Mr.  Murray's  edition  is  to  supply  this 
desideratum.  It  was  originally  projected  hy  Mr. 
Croker,  who  collected  a  considerable  mass  of 
material  for  it,  and  who,  indeed,  made  a  beginning 
of  it.  On  his  death  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  took 
up  the  work  for  a  brief  time.  But  he,  too,  soon 
dying,  Mr.  Elwin  was  selected  to  continue  it. 
The  selection  cannot  be  considered  fortunate. 
Mr.  Elwin  no  doubt  possesses  a  large  quantity  of 
small  information,  which  he  freely  imparts,  as 
occasion  allows,  in  elucidation  of  petty  problems 
in  Pope's  verse  or  prose.  His  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  manifests  that  he 
possesses  also  an  acquaintance  with  metaphysics 
and  theology  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  show — 
what  indeed  all  the  world  already  knew — that 
the  poet  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  divine. 
But  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  that  first  requisite 
for  commenting  upon  a  classic — sympathy  with 
the  subject  of  his  criticism.  A  Protestant  clergy- 
man, of  a  somewhat  obsolete  type,  he  judges  of 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth  from  his  pro- 
fessional point  of  view. 

"  The  builder  of  this  Universe  was  wise, 
He  planned  all  souls,  all  systems,  planets,  particles ; 
The  plan  he  shaped  the  world  and  aeons  by 
Was Heavens  !  was  thy  small  Nine-and -thirty  Articles !  " 

*  "  Oxford  Essays,"  1858,  p.  51. 
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Such  appears  to  be  Mr.  Elwin's  serious  convic- 
tion. I  am  far  from  blaming  him,  as  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  for  entertaining  it.  But  manifestly 
this  intellectual  standpoint,  although  appropriate 
enough  for  the  editor  of  a  parochial  magazine  or 
a  Sunday-school  hymn-book,  is  inadequate  for 
the  editor  of  a  great  poet,  who  was  also  a  stead- 
fast if  a  lax  Catholic,  and  an  accomplished  man 
of  the  world.  Breadth  of  view,  largeness  of  mind, 
tolerant  indulgence,  are  essential  qualifications 
for  the  task  which  Mr.  Elwin  undertook — 

"  He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares, 
And  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Pronounces,  e'er  remembers  charity." 

But  Mr.  Elwin  writes  of  Pope  in  the  spirit  of  a 
narrow  and  bitter  sectary.  His  carping  criticisms 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  fretful  chidings 
of  anile  animosity.  Fortunately,  after  a  time- 
too  long  a  time,  indeed — he  resigned  his  editorial 
functions  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Courthope.  No 
more  competent  hands  could  have  been  found. 
"A  union  of  great  knowledge  of  literary  history 
with  great  power  of  poetical  criticism  is  necessary 
for  the  task,"  Professor  Conington  wrote.  Such 
knowledge  and  power  Mr.  Courthope  manifests 
on  every  page.  He  possesses,  in  a  unique  degree, 
that  TOW  Xoyow  K/H'CTIS  which,  Longinus  justly  says, 
7roX\7J5  eVrl  Tm'pas  T€\€VTOLOV  eViyeW^/xa.  He  pos- 
sesses, also,  a  rare  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  and  a  quite  judicial  faculty  of  surveying 
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all  sides  of  a  question,  of  skilfully  marshalling 
facts,  and  of  rightly  appreciating  their  bearing 
upon  an  issue.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him 
that  he  realizes  Pope's  own  idea  of  a  critic. 

"  But  where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleased  to  teach  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  ? 
Unbiassed,  or  by  favour  or  by  spite  ; 
Not  dully  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  learn 'd,  well-bred ;  and  though  well-bred,  sincere ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe  ; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  ? 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Generous  converse ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride ; 
And  love  to  praise  with  reason  on  his  side  ?  " 

Mr.  Courthope's  "  Life  of  Pope,"  which  fills 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  volume,  presents  a 
clear,  candid,  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
poet's  career  and  work.  The  fifteenth  chapter 
of  it,  which  discusses  his  place  in  English  litera- 
ture, is  a  model  of  sound  and  judicious  criticism. 
The  following  extract  from  it  may  fitly  serve  to 
conclude  this  article  : — 

"  Pope  was  an  ethical  and  satiric  poet,  but  ethical 
and  satirical  poetry  was  what  his  age  needed,  and  in  that 
order  of  poetry  he  is  a  classic.  His  place  in  English  poetry 
is  in  fact  assured.  Taking  up  the  work  that  Dryden  had 
begun,  he  saved  poetry  from  the  swamp  in  which  it  was 
sinking  from  a  too  conservative  attachment  to  an  obsolete 
idea  of  Nature,  and  to  effete  modes  of  composition.  He 
placed  it  on  a  new  foundation  of  Nature,  corresponding 
with  the  general  intelligence  of  his  age,  and  he  furnished 
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it  with  a  new  ideal  of  harmonious  and  correct  expression, 
the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt  in  the  language.  As  the 
poet  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  his  style  is  characterized 
by  many  of  the  limitations  which  the  temper  of  the  times 
rendered  almost  inevitable.  But  all  his  best  work  was 
done  in  a  spirit  well  deserving  of  the  name  '  classical/  by 
which  his  style  is  generally  distinguished." 


II. 

PBOFESSOB   GREEN.* 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  half  a 
dozen  years  ago  the  name  of  Professor  Green  was 
hardly  known  outside  Oxford.  None  of  his 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  and  the  Academy,  and 
two  or  three  lectures,  were  published  with  his 
name  during  his  lifetime.  His  working  life, 
suddenly  cut  short  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  was 
spent  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a  College 
Tutorship  and  a  University  Professorship.  Now, 
thanks  to  his  introduction  as  "  Grey  of  St. 
Anselm's  "  into  a  popular  work  of  fiction,  he  is  a 
familiar  personage  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  in  England  and  America.  He  has  hecome 
famous,  and  a  desire  has  been  widely  aroused  to 
know  more  about  him.  Hence  the  third  volume 
of  his  works  is  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  its 
publication.  It  contains  those  of  his  writings 

*  "  Works  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College  and  Whyte  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford."  Edited  by  K.  L.  Nettleship,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  three  volumes.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 
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which  are  most  likely  to  interest  "  the  general 
reader;"  and  it  is  prefaced  by  a  complete  and 
admirably  written  memoir  from  the  pen  of  his 
familiar  friend,  Dr.  Nettleship.  Such  knowledge 
as  "the  general  reader"  is  capable  of  attaining 
regarding  Professor  Green,  he  may  derive  from 
this  volume.  Whether  it  will  be  of  much  service 
to  him  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted. 

I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  Professor  Green 
was  essentially  a  metaphysician,  and  to  say  that, 
is  to  say  that  he  can  never  possibly  be  widely 
understood  among  us.  "  Fit  audience,  but  few," 
must  be  the  best  the  philosopher  can  hope  for,  at 
all  events  in  this  country.  The  English  intellect 
seems  to  be  congenitally  unfitted  for  abstract 
inquiries.  As  I  ventured  to  say,  writing  elsewhere 
some  time  ago,  "  Kant  tells  us  that  a  man  has 
reason  and  understanding :  reason  seems  to  have 
almost  departed  from  the  British  mind  since  the 
overthrow  among  us  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
by  Hobbes  and  Locke."  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  the  philosopher  in  England 
and  America,  is  a  singularly  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  absence  of  so  much  as  an  elementary  notion 
in  the  popular  mind  of  what  philosophy  really  is. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  that  a  mere 
system  of  speculative  physics,  such  as  Mr.  Spencer's, 
could  be  unsuspectingly  accepted  in  its  place.  It 
is  pretty  safe,  then,  to  assert  that  Professor  Green 
will  continue  to  be  little  more  than  Grey  of 
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St.  Anselm's  to  the  great  majority  of  those  whose 
curiosity  or  desire  for  information — I  do  not  say 
knowledge — leads  them  to  attempt  the  perusal  of 
even  the  easiest  portions  of  his  writings.  The 
serious  students  of  philosophy,  indeed,  who  exist 
among  us,  will  find  the  three  volumes  of  his  works 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  important, 
as  a  contribution  to  a  phase  of  speculation  which 
has  deeply  influenced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  minds  of  the  generation  of  Englishmen 
upon  whom  the  burden  and  heat  of  life's  day  is 
now  falling.  To  such  students  I  shall  address 
myself  in  what  I  am  about  to  write.  And  here 
I  will  set  down  precisely  what  it  is  which  I  pro- 
pose to  do  in  this  article.  If  any  one  supposes  that 
I  am  about  to  examine  in  detail  Professor  Green's 
system  of  moral,  political,  and  religious  philosophy, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  To  do  that,  in  any 
adequate  way,  would  require  at  least  four  *  volumes 
as  large  as  those  in  which  it  is  contained.  My  aim 
will  be  rather  to  expound,  than  to  judge,  and  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  a  very  few  criticisms. 
Indeed,  for  the  well-instructed  student,  this  should 
be  sufficient.  Cardinal  Newman  has  well  observed 
in  one  of  his  Oxford  University  sermons  :  "When 
men  understand  what  each  other  mean,  they  see 
for  the  most  part  that  controversy  is  either  super- 
fluous or  hopeless."  I  shall  present  Professor 
Green's  views,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own  words,, 

*  The  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  "  is  the  fourth  volume. 
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or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Nettleship's  excellent  study. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  a  short  sketch  of 
the  Professor  and  his  life.  A  man's  philosophy  is 
a  manifestation  of  his  personality,  and  to  know 
something  of  other  manifestations,  is  often  helpful 
towards  our  understanding  it.  Let  us,  then,  taking 
Dr.  Nettleship  as  our  guide,  see  what  manner  of 
man  Professor  Green  was. 

Thomas  Hill  Green  was  born  in  1836,  at  Birkin, 
a  village  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
Eector;  a  man  described  as  eloquent  in  speech, 
kindly  and  philanthropic  in  action,  "  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  unencumbered  with  dogmatic 
learning,"  and  prevented — so  his  son  affirmed — by 
"the  union  of  magnanimity,  indolence,  and  a  bad 
•digestion,"  from  making  the  best  of  himself. 
Thomas  was  not  a  precocious  boy ;  he  was  slow  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  learnt  by  heart  with 
difficulty.  At  Eugby,  whither  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  "  though  he  never  fell  below  a  fair 
level,  he  seldom  gained  great  distinction.  .  .  . 
He  never  became  a  thorough  schoolboy,  either 
of  the  athletic  or  of  the  intellectual  type.  .  .  . 
He  had  not  the  interest  either  in  language  or  in 
learning  which  makes  a  great  scholar,  but  he  had 
a  genuine  literary  sense,  and  his  power  of  expression 
was  above  the  average."  He  was  one  of  the 
recognized  politicians  of  the  school,  and  was  con- 
sidered "  a  dreadful  Kadical ;  "  and  he  displayed  "  a 
constitutional  antipathy  to  Popery  and  everything 
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that  savoured  of  it."  He  displayed  also  "  much 
independence  of  mind,"  and  a  fellow-schoolboy 
describes  him  as  "  one  in  whose  presence  no  one  in 
the  house  would  have  found  it  possible  to  use  a 
bad  word  or  tell  a  ribald  story  :  a  water-drinker  in 
those  days,  when  he  was  probably  the  only  one  of 
four  hundred  to  be  so ;  never  known  to  say  an 
unkind  word  or  do  an  unkind  deed  to  any  other 
boy  in  the  school ;  going  out,  even  then,  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  fields  by  himself,  and  not 
ashamed,  when  he  was  laughed  at  about  it,  to 
silence  us  by  saying,  with  a  smile,  that  he  could 
worship  God  best  in  the  green  fields  by  himself." 
In  1855  he  entered  at  Balliol  College,  where  the 
influence  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Jowett,  stimulated  him 
to  hard  work,  and  in  the  summer  of  1859  he  gained 
a  first  class  in  the  school  of  literce  humaniores, 
impressing  the  examiners  as  the  ablest  among 
several  able  candidates.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Balliol.  His  friendship  with  Mr.  Jowett 
was  never  interrupted  or  dimmed.  "  The  more  I 
see  of  him,"  he  writes  years  afterwards,  "  the  more 
I  am  convinced  of  his  remarkable  goodness  and 
genius."  Another  highly  valued  friend  of  his  was 
the  late  Mr.  Conington,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University,  with  whom  he  spent  part  of  his  first 
four  long  vacations,  at  Keswick,  Freshwater, 
Bideford,  and  Whitby  successively.  Dr.  Nefctleship 
tells  us :  "  The  country  was  to  Green  a  source  of 
many-sided  enjoyment.  Walking  was  his  favourite 
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exercise,  and  though  he  was  not  an  adventurous 
mountaineer,  nothing  heightened  his  vitality  so 
surely  as  mountain  air.  His  topographical  sense, 
moreover,  was  unusually  strong.  One  of  his  first 
steps  in  a  new  place  was  to  master  its  geography, 
and  he  took  as  much  pleasure  in  finding  a  good 
route  as  other  people  do  in  finding  a  cheap  one.  A 
deeper  source  of  enjoyment  lay  in  his  love  of 
country  people.  He  seemed  to  feel  himself  at 
home  with  them  at  once,  and  seized  without  effort 
the  political  and  economical  features  of  their  life. 
i  What  he  most  enjoyed  in  scenery,'  says  a  friend 
who  travelled  much  with  him,  'was  an  upland 
prospect  with  some  breadth  of  cultivated  land. 
Those  who  have  ever  heard  it  will  remember  the 
peculiar  smack  of  his  utterance  of  the  word  tilth.1 
It  was  this  interest  in  the  country,  as  the  meeting- 
point  of  man  with  nature,  that  specially  attracted 
him  to  Wordsworth,  and  made  him  speak  of  the 
1  Ode  to  Duty  '  as  the  c  high- water  mark  of  modern 
poetry.'  Nature  appealed  to  his  imagination,  not 
as  it  has  done  to  some  men,  as  a  miracle  of  form 
and  colour,  inviting  and  defying  reproduction ;  nor, 
as  it  has  done  to  others,  as  an  elemental  force 
in  whose  presence  man  finds  peace  by  escaping 
from  himself ;  but  rather  as  the  sympathetic  back- 
ground to  human  life,  and  the  kindred  revelation 
of  a  divine  intelligence."  To  this  let  us  add  the 
following  account  of  the  impression  produced  by 
him,  by  a  very  competent  observer,  who  was  one  of 
his  fellow-students : — 
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"  His  appearance  was  striking  in  those  days,  and  made 
him  a  familiar  figure  even  to  those  who  did  not  know  him 
personally.  Thick  black  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  eyes  of  rich 
brown,  with  a  peculiarly  steadfast  look,  were  the  features 
which  first  struck  one ;  and  with  these  there  was  a  remark- 
.able  seriousness  of  expression,  an  air  of  solidity  and  quiet 
strength.  He  knew  comparatively  few  people,  and  of  these 
only  a  very  few  intimately,  having  no  taste  for  those  sports 
in  which  University  acquaintances  are  most  frequently 
made,  and  seldom  appearing  at  breakfasts  or  wine  parties. 
This  caused  him  to  pass  for  unsocial;  and  I  remember 
having  felt  a  slight  sense  of  awe  or  alarm  the  first  time 
I  found  myself  seated  beside  him.  But  as  one  came  to 
know  him  better,  one  quickly  perceived  that  under  his 
reserve  there  lay  not  only  a  great  capacity  for  affection — 
no  man  was  more  tenacious  of  his  friendships — but  qualities 
that  made  him  a  delightful  companion.  His  tendency  to 
solitude  sprang  not  from  pride,  but  from  the  occupation  of 
his  mind  by  subjects  which  seldom  weigh  on  men  of  his 
.age.  He  had,  even  when  a  boy  at  school,  been  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  they 
had  given  a  tinge  of  gravity  to  his  manner.  The  relief  to 
that  gravity  lay  in  his  humour,  which  was  not  only  abundant 
but  genial  and  sympathetic.  It  used  to  remind  us  of 
Oarlyle,  but  in  him  it  was  more  kindly,  and,  above  all, 
more  lenient  to  ordinary  people.  While  averse,  perhaps 
too  severely  averse,  from  whatever  was  luxurious  or  frivolous 
in  undergraduate  life,  he  had  the  warmest  interest  in,  and 
the  strongest  sympathy  for,  the  humbler  classes.  No  man 
had  a  truer  love  for  social  equality,  or  a  higher  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  simple  human  nature.  He  liked  to  meet 
farmers  and  tradespeople  on  their  own  level,  and  knew  how 
to  do  so  without  seeming  to  condescend.  The  belief  in  the 
duty  of  approaching  people  directly,  and  getting  them  to 
form  and  express  their  own  views,  was  at  the  root  of  all  his 
political  doctrines.  Though  apt  to  be  silent  in  general 
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company,  no  one  could  be  more  agreeable  when  you  were 
alone  with  him.  We  used  to  say  of  him — and  his  seniors 
said  the  same — that  you  never  talked  to  him  without 
carrying  away  something  to  remember  and  ponder  over. 
On  everything  he  said  or  wrote  there  was  stamped  the 
impress  of  a  forcible  individuality,  a  mind  that  thought 
for  itself,  and  whose  thoughts  had  the  rugged  strength  of 
an  original  character,  wherein  grimness  was  mingled  with 
humour,  and  practical  shrewdness  with  a  love  for  abstract 
speculation.  His  independence  appeared  even  in  the  way 
he  pursued  his  studies.  With  abilities  of  the  highest 
order,  he  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  distinctions 
which  the  University  offers,  choosing  rather  to  follow  out 
his  own  line  of  reading  in  the  way  he  judged  most 
permanently  useful,  than  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit 
of  honours  and  prizes."  * 

Such  was  Thomas  Hill  Green  when  lie  began 
to  teach  in  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Jowett  exerted 
himself  successfully  to  keep  him.  Even  before 
his  election  as  Fellow  of  Balliol  he  had  been  asked 
to  lecture  in  the  college  on  history.  In  1861  he 
lectured  on  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  1863  we 
find  him  expounding  the  "Nichomachean  Ethics." 
After  some  hesitation  as  to  his  career  in  life — in 
1863  he  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  Bombay 
newspaper,  the  Times  of  India,  and  declined  it — 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  academical  work, 
having  come  more  and  more  to  feel  that  this  was 
his  vocation.  In  1864  he  tried  unsuccessfully  for 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant 

*  Vol.  iii.,  memoir,  p.  xviii. 
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Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  education  given 
in  English  "  Grammar  Schools:  "  and  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  office  his  next  three 
years  were  chiefly  given.  In  1867  he  finally 
settled  down  to  the  work  of  College  Tutor  at 
Balliol,  which  occupied  the  largest  continuous 
portion  of  his  life.  The  election  of  Mr.  Jowett  to 
the  Mastership  in  1870  caused  the  whole  of  the 
subordinate  management  of  the  college  practically 
to  devolve  on  him.  He  was  then  only  thirty-four, 
and  was  "  probably  the  first  layman  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Tutor." 

"  The  functions  of  an  Oxford  tutor  at  this  time,  as  they 
appear  on  paper,"  writes  Dr.  Nettleship,  "  were  to  deliver  a 
certain  number  of  lectures,  and  to  see  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  once  or  twice  a  week,  looking  over  their  exercises, 
and  otherwise  helping  them  in  their  work  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University.  But  behind  these  definite  and 
narrow  duties  extended  a  general  responsibility  for  their 
welfare,  which  would  be  differently  interpreted  according  to 
the  character  of  the  individual  and  the  prevailing  tone  of 
his  college.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relation  of  a 
tutor  to  his  pupils  might  vary  from  that  of  a  teacher  of 
grammar  and  composition  to  that  of  an  elder  friend  and 
general  guide  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  life.  When 
Green  entered  on  his  tutorship  at  Balliol,  the  traditions  of 
the  office  were  tolerably  fixed,  and  fixed  at  a  comparatively 
high  level.  As  a  student  he  had  worked  under  men  of 
exceptional  abilities  and  attainments,  who,  while  holding 
strong  and  discordant  theological  opinions,  had  been  united 
by  common  loyalty  to  the  higher  interests  of  their  college  ; 
and  in  his  own  tutor  in  particular  he  had  experienced  what 
'  goodness  and  genius '  combined  can  do  for  pupils  of  the 
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most  various  character  and  social  position.  The  qualifica- 
tions which  he  himself  brought  to  the  work,  did  not  lie 
upon  the  surface.  He  lacked  the  easy  geniality,  the  high 
spirits,  the  striking  accomplishments,  which  go  so  far 
to  attract  the  English  youth.  He  neither  dazzled  nor 
charmed.  And  his  want  of  sympathy  with  many  of  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  great  public  schools  tended 
to  put  a  gap  between  him  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  But  these  drawbacks, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  mediocrity,  disappeared 
before  the  native  power  and  worth  of  his  mind  and 
character,  and  came  in  the  end  to  give  a  sort  of  point  and 
flavour  to  the  very  qualities  which  at  first  they  had  helped 
to  disguise.  Balliol  was  a  college  composed  of  very  mixed 
elements  ;  it  contained  rich  men  and  poor  men,  men  from 
large  schools  and  from  small,  English  and  Scotch,  Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists,  pleasure-seekers  and  hard  workers : 
and  to  such  a  society  the  new  tutor  offered  many  and 
various  '  angles  of  incidence.'  To  a  few  he  was  an  object 
of  personal  affection,  to  others  of  distant  admiration,  to 
others  again  of  good-natured  amusement ;  no  one  despised 
him,  and  though  he  was  an  uncompromising  upholder  of 
discipline,  few,  if  any,  disliked  him.  To  many  men  in  the 
college  he  was  for  a  long  time  barely  known  by  sight,  for  he 
lived  much  alone  and  entertained  little.  It  was  considered 
quite  an  event  when,  in  1868,  he  invited  two  undergraduates 
to  spend  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation  with  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  But  from  that  time  onwards  he  became 
more  accessible  and  expansive,  and  seldom  passed  a  year 
without  having  some  companions  with  him  in  the  long 
vacation,  On  these  occasions  his  frankness  and  humour 
always  made  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  he  enjoyed,  though 
he  seldom  originated,  the  fun  which  such  parties  develop. 
He  did  not  make  many  intimate  friends,  but  those  with 
whom  natural  affinity  or  special  circumstances  brought 
him  into  close  relations,  never  forgot  what  they  owed  ta 
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him.  Some,  perhaps,  wished  that  he  had  been  less 
reserved ;  to  some  his  candour  might  seem  to  border  upon 
hardness ;  some  felt  their  weaknesses  unduly  rebuked  in 
his  presence :  but  all  knew  that,  if  he  was  severe  to  others, 
he  was  more  severe  to  himself ;  and  that,  whatever  advice 
he  gave,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  their  own  better 
natures."  * 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  influence  ?  Dr. 
Nettleship  shall  answer  this  question  for  us  : — 

"  The  power  which  his  teaching  exercised  upon  others 
was  the  reflection  of  the  power  which  he  himself  derived 
from  what  he  taught.  Philosophy  was  to  him  the  medium 
in  which  the  theoretic  impulse,  the  impulse  to  see  and  feel 
things  more  clearly  and  intensely  than  everyday  life  allows, 
found  its  most  congenial  satisfaction.  The  strength,  the 
repose,  the  mental  purgation  which  come  to  some  men 
through  artistic  imagination  or  religious  emotion,  came  to 
him  through  thinking.  .  .  .  While  his  own  best  moments 
were  those  in  which  the  reason  of  the  world  most  came 
home  to  him,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  drive  every  one 
into  speculation,  or  to  disturb  the  satisfaction  which  others 
might  attain  through  different  modes  of  activity.  Nor 
could  any  one  be  more  painfully  conscious  how  little  direct 
result  can  be  expected  from  the  study  or  teaching  of 
philosophy.  Starting  with  the  accepted  commonplace  that 
this  is  a  speculative  age,  he  held  that  if  there  is  to  be 
theorizing  at  all,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly;  but  the 
notion  that  he  or  any  thinker  held  in  his  hands  a  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  England,  was  of  all  the  most  abhorrent  to 
him.  Of  the  propagandist  spirit,  indeed,  he  had  too  little 
rather  than  too  much.  In  his  lectures  it  was  conspicuously 
absent,  and  in  his  private  work  with  his  pupils  it  was 
hardly  less  so.  He  had  neither  the  versatility  which 

*  Vol.  Hi.,  memoir,  pp.  Ixiii.-lxvi. 
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naturally  adapts  itself  to  various  minds,  nor  the  educational 
ardour  which  can  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  gain 
some.    He  often  allowed  those  who  had  brought  essays  to 
him  to  go  away  with  a  sense  that  he  was  equally  dissatisfied 
both  with  what   they  had  written    and   with    his   own 
attempts  to  improve  it.     It  was  only  men  who  were  gifted 
with  a  certain  intellectual  impetuosity  and  aggressiveness 
who  could  draw  much  from  him  in  conversation,  and  his 
very  disinclination  to  dominate  or  grapple  with  minds 
which  were  out  of  harmony  with  his  own  made  him  ready, 
sometimes  too  ready,  to  acquiesce  in  the  appearance  of 
intellectual  appreciation.    Not  that  he  ever  had,  or  cared 
to  have,  a  chorus  of  disciples.     Upon  the  majority  of  his 
hearers  the  impression  which  he  produced  was  probably 
little  more  than  that  he  was  in  earnest  with   what  he 
said,  and  that  it  referred  to  matters  which  he  considered 
interesting  and  important.     With  those  to  whom  personal 
experience  had  made  a  reality  of  some  religious,  political, 
or  scientific  problem,  it  was  different.     He  might  rouse 
them  to  antagonism  by  his  criticisms  of  their  cherished 
doctrines,  or  furnish  them  with  what  seemed  a  solution  of 
their  perplexities.    The  latter  was  most  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  men  who,  having  in  them  some  strain  of  idealism, 
had  found  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  lines  to  it ;  men  in 
whom  Eadicalism  was  seeking  for  a  meeting-point  with 
loyalty,  or  whose  acceptance  of  a  moral  principle  or  a 
religious  idea  was  crossed  by  a  half-understood  scientific 
theory  or  a  half-disguised  selfish  impulse.     Such  men 
were  naturally  attracted  by  one  who  saw  in  a  law-abiding 
community  the  realization  of  true  freedom,  and  in  the 
simplest  utterances  of  faith  the  deepest  truths  of  reason, 
and  who  believed  physical  law  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
same  intelligence  as  the  forms  of  thought  and  the  principles 
of  morality.     To  the  dangers  incident  to  any  such  con- 
structive view  his  own  analytical  power  and  his  practical 
hold  on  life  supplied  the   antidote;  but  in  minds  where 
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these  were  deficient  his  spirit  of  comprehension  was  liable 
to  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  his 
fusion  of  false  antitheses  to  reappear  as  the  confusion  of 
true.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other  symptoms  that  usually 
attend  the  fermentation  of  new  and  potent  ideas.  There 
are  a  few  in  every  generation  of  men  at  the  University  to 
whom  contact  with  a  real  thinker  is  like  a  new  experience. 
That  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  must  call  the 
speculative  impulse,  a  thing  in  its  nature  as  distinct,  un- 
analyzable,  and  incommunicable  as  the  passion  for  good- 
ness or  for  beauty,  was  in  Green  so  fused  with  the  rest  of 
his  personality  that  ordinary  observers  hardly  felt  the  edge 
of  it ;  but  when  it  touched  minds  of  the  same  temper,  it 
struck  fire.  The  enthusiasm  so  kindled  was  not  for  any 
definite  project  or  idea,  nor  had  the  eight  or  ten  men  whom 
it  brought  together  the  design  of  propagating  any  particular 
doctrines  of  their  master.  A  not  unkindly  wit  named 
them  '  a  society  for  looking  at  things  as  a  whole,'  and 
perhaps  the  chief  bond  between  them  was  a  common 
intolerance  of  superficiality.  If  they  had  been  asked 
what  they  believed  in,  they  could  only  have  answered 
'in  philosophy;'  but  the  belief  was  not  the  less  real 
because  it  was  vague,  and  its  gradual  diffusion  put  a  new 
life  and  seriousness  into  much  of  the  teaching  at  Oxford."* 

Such  was  Thomas  Hill  Green  as  Tutor  of 
Balliol.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Whyte 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This  appoint- 
ment coincided  with  a  marked  failure  in  his  health. 
From  insomnia  he  had  long  suffered ;  he  now 
became  subject  to  fits  of  giddiness,  and  other 
symptoms  of  congenital  disease  of  the  heart  began 
to  show  themselves.  The  feeling  seems  to  have 

*  Vol.  iii.,  memoir,  pp.  Ixvi.-lxviii. 
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come  upon  him  that  (in  his  own  words)  he  must 
now  make  a  push :  otherwise  he  should  leave  the 
world  with  nothing  done.      He   set   himself   to 
the  composition  of  a  work  which  should  express 
his  fundamental  views  on  the  subjects  with  which 
he  was   specially  concerned   as   Professor.      His 
"Prolegomena  to  Ethics"  was  almost  finished, 
when,  in  March  1882,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  dangerous   symptoms   of 
blood-poisoning  appeared,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  live  more  than 
a  few  hours.     Though  he  had  often  expressed  a 
shrinking  from  death,  and  the  announcement  took 
him  by  surprise,  he  received  it  without  any  dis- 
quietude, and  at  once  began  to  think  of  the  various 
things  that  had  to  be  done,  such  as  the  payment 
of  pupil  teachers  in  a  school  of  which   he  was 
treasurer,  and  the  publication  of  his  book.     He 
spoke  to  those  about  him  of  his  belief  in  God  and 
immortality,  adding  in  a  characteristic  way  that 
he  did  not  know  what  the  life  beyond  might  be, 
"if  we  did,  we  would  walk  by  sight,  not  by  faith." 
He  asked  to  have  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans  read  to  him,  but  found  the  effort  of 
listening  too  great.     He  said  he  should  like  to  be 
buried  in  the  Jericho  Cemetery,  "in  the  North 
Ward."     As  the  night  went  on  his  mind  began 
to  wander ;  he  talked  about  current  politics,  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  and  affairs  in  Bulgaria ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  26th, 
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he  passed  quietly  away.  The  University  and  the 
city — in  the  municipal  life  of  which  he  had  taken 
part  as  a  Town  Councillor — -joined  hands  to  mourn 
his  loss  and  honour  his  memory.  "  We  shall 
never  know  a  nobler  man,"  wrote  one  of  his  friends 
on  hearing  of  his  death.  "  With  this  simple 
expression  of  what  many  feel,"  adds  Dr.  Nettleship, 
"  we  may  take  leave  of  him." 

Let  us  now  consider  his  teaching.  Besides  his 
"  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  he  has  left  behind  him 
the  writings  included  in  the  three  volumes  edited 
by  Dr.  Nettleship.  Of  these  the  most  considerable 
are  his  elaborate  expositions  of  the  metaphysical 
and  moral  system  of  Hume  and  its  affiliation  to 
that  of  Locke — his  two  principal  pieces  of  philoso- 
phical criticism  :  his  examination  of  contemporary 
English  psychology,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  *  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes :  his  lectures  on 

*  His  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching  concerning  subject 
and  object  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  did.  The  following 
passage  from  it  is  especially  suggestive : — 

"What  Mr.  Spencer  understands  by  *  idealism,'  is  what  a  raw 
undergraduate  understands  by  it.  It  means  to  him  a  doctrine 
that  *  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,'  or  that  *  the  external 
world  is  merely  the  creation  of  our  own  minds' — a  doctrine 
expressly  rejected  by  Karit,  and  which  has  had  no  place  since 
his  time  in  any  idealism  that  knows  what  it  is  about.  ...  To 
a  well-instructed  idealist,  all  knowing  and  all  that  is  known,  all 
intelligence  and  intelligible  reality,  indifferently  consist  in 
a  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The  generic  element 
in  his  definition  of  the  knowable  universe,  is  that  it  is  such  a 
relation.  The  value  of  this  elementary  definition,  he  is  well 
aware,  depends  on  its  further  differentiation  ;  but  he  holds  it  to 
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Kant,  on  Logic,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Political 
Obligation.     These  fill  the  first  two  volumes  of 

be  the  first  step  in  any  account  that  is  to  be  true  of  the  world, 
as  a  whole  or  in  its  real  concreteness,  in  distinction  from  the 
accounts  of  its  parts  rendered  by  the  several  more  or  less 
abstract  sciences.  Neither  of  the  two  correlata,  in  his  view, 
has  any  reality  apart  from  the  other.  Every  determination  of 
the  one  implies  a  corresponding  determination  of  the  other. 
The  object,  for  instance,  may  be  known,  under  one  of  the 
manifold  relations  which  it  involves,  as  matter ;  but  it  is  only 
so  known  in  virtue  of  what  may  indifferently  be  called  a 
constructive  act  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  or  a  manifestation 
of  itself  on  the  part  of  the  object.  The  subject  in  virtue  of 
the  act,  the  object  in  virtue  of  the  manifestation,  are  alike,  and 
in  strict  correlativity  so  far  determined.  Of  what  would  other- 
wise be  unknown,  it  can  now  be  said  either  that  it  appears  as 
matter,  or  that  it  is  that  to  which  matter  appears.  The  reality 
is  just  this  appearance,  as  one  mode  of  the  relation  between 
subject  and  object.  Neither  is  the  matter  anything  without 
the  appearance,  nor  is  that  to  which  it  appears  anything 
without  the  appearance  to  it.  The  reality  of  matter,  then,  as 
of  anything  else  that  is  known,  is  just  as  little  merely  objective 
as  merely  subjective  ;  while  the  reality  of  '  mind,'  if  by  that  is 
meant  the  *  connected  phenomena  of  conscious  life,'  is  not  a  whit 
more  subjective  than  objective.  *  Matter,'  in  being  known, 
becomes  a  relation  between  subject  and  object ;  '  mind,'  in  being 
known,  becomes  so  equally.  It  follows  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
speak  of  the  relation  between  '  matter  and  mind ' — '  mind  ' 
being  understood  as  above — as  if  it  were  the  same  with  that 
between  subject  and  object.  A  mode  of  the  latter  relation 
constitutes  each  member  alike  of  the  former  relation.  The 
'phenomena  of  matter,'  the  'phenomena  of  consciousness,' 
the  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  equally 
belong  to  an  objective  world,  of  which  the  objectivity  is  only 
possible  for  a  subject.  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  say  that, 
though  matter,  as  known,  involves  the  relation  of  subject  and 
object,  matter  in  itself  does  not.  We  need  not  inquire  for  the 
present  into  the  meaning  of  '  matter  in  itself.'  The  matter 
which  is  in  question,  when  we  speak  of  a  relation  between 
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his  works.  The  third  and  last  volume  contains 
Dr.  Nettleship's  Memoir,  a  number  of  short  essays 
and  reviews,  two  lay  sermons,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  lectures  on  different  subjects.  I  shall  from 
these  materials  briefly  indicate  the  main  lines 
of  his  teaching. 

The  fundamental  position  of  his  philosophy  is 
the  idea  of  a  free  personality,  exercising  its  free- 
dom under  conditions  which  it  has  itself  created. 
The  idea,  Dr.  Nettleship  tells  us,  formed  the 
meeting-point  of  his  political  and  religious  aspira- 
tions. In  the  light  of  it  he  interpreted  to  himself 
the  problems  of  history,  of  morality,  of  theology. 
In  the  approximation  to  it  he  saw  political  and 
moral  progress ;  and  in  the  eternal  realization  of 
it  the  life  of  God.  He  regards  the  energy  of 
reason  as  "  the  ultimate  and  underivable  reality. '" 
Thus  did  he  account  of  the  world  as  "  Kosmos ;  " 
by  which  he  meant — as  a  recent  German  writer- 
has  expressed  it — "  die  als  Zweckvoll  gedachte 
universitas  rerum"  I  shall  here  borrow  Dr.  Nettle- 
ship's  words — abridging  them  a  little — to  give  an 
account  of  his  metaphysical  principles. 

"  The  central  conception  is  that  the  universe  is  a  single 
eternal  activity  or  energy,  of  which  it  is  the  essence  to  be 

matter  and  mind  as  equivalent  to  that  between  object  and 
subject,  is  not '  matter  in  itself,'  but  matter  as  a  *  phenomenon,' 
or  as  known;  and  since,  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  certain  sort 
of  relation  between  object  and  subject,  it  may  not  be  identified 
with  one  member  of  that  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other"  (vol.  i.  p.  385). 
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self-conscious— that  is,  to  be  itself  and  not  itself  in  one. 
Of  this  activity, '  self-distinguishing  and  self-seeking,'  every 
particular  existence  is  a  limited  manifestation,  and,  among 
other  such  existences,  those  which  we  call  '  ourselves.' 
In  so  far  as  there  is  a  '  we '  at  all,  and  a  world  which  can 
be  called  '  ours,'  it  is  because  the  self  which  is  the  unity  of 
the  world  is  '  communicated '  under  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  our  physical  organization.  It  is  this  fact — the 
fact  of  a  self-conditioned  or  free  energy,  acting  under 
limiting  conditions,  which  makes  our  experience  a  con- 
tinual self-contradiction  between  what  we  are  and  what  we 
have  it  in  us  to  be.  To  the  consciousness  of  this  contra- 
diction  that  is,  to  our  partial  self-consciousness,  is  due 

the  impulse  both  to  knowledge  and  to  goodness;  and  the 
contradiction  is  overcome  in  proportion  as  we  think  what 
is  true  and  will  what  is  unselfish.  The  conception  of  self- 
consciousness  as  the  ultimate  reality,  is  one  to  which  we 
are  led  by  reflection  upon  our  experience,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  asking  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  a  fact.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  fact  be  taken  in  the  minimum 
or  the  maximum  of  its  meaning,  whether  as  the  simplest 
possible  fact,  expressible  as  merely  "  something,"  or  as  the 
highly  complex  facts  covered  by  such  words  as  *  science,' 
'  art,' '  morality,'  or  as  the  all-inclusive  fact  which  we  call 
the  '  world.'  At  whatever  point  it  is  considered,  it  is 
found  to  consist  in  relationship  or  relationships.  That 
which  is  simply  itself  is  nothing  ;  the  reality  of  everything 
lies  in  its  pointing  beyond  itself  to  something  else;  in 
other  words,  the  real  is  always  something  which  is  itself 
and  not  itself  in  one,  a  unity  in  difference  or  differentiated 
unity.  The  simplest  fact  which  can  be  a  beginning  of 
knowledge,  is  '  not  a  feeling,  but  an  explanation  of  a  feel- 
ing, which  connects  it  by  relations,  that  are  not  feelings, 
with  an  unfelt  universe.'  Thus  '  no  fact  can  be  even 
partially  known  without  compelling  an  inference  to  the 
unknown,'  and, '  while  it  is  true  in  a  sense  that  in  inference 
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we  do  not  go  beyond  experience,  it  is  so  only  because  in 
experience  we  already  go  beyond  sense.' 

"  Self-consciousness,  then — i.e.  consciousness  of  system 
or  relationship,  one  in  many,  identical  in  difference — is  the 
condition  of  our  having  experience.  But  this  consciousness 
only  becomes  ours  piecemeal  and  by  slow  degrees,  and  it 
never  becomes  ours  completely.  So  that  while  it  is  true  that, 
so  far  as  there  is  a  world  or  unity  of  things  for  us  at  all, 
it  is  because  we  are  potentially  the  consciousness  which  has 
the  universe  for  its  object,  it  is  also  true  that  we  never  get 
beyond  the  potentiality ;  our  idea  of  system  remains  only 
an  idea,  a  broken  outline  which  gives  such  form  as  it  has 
to  all  our  experience,  but  which  continually  recedes  as  our 
experience  fills  it  up.  It  is  consciousness  in  this  sense, 
partial  and  intermittent,  that  is  rightly  contrasted  as 
*  merely  ours,'  or  '  subjective,'  with  an  *  objective  world;  ' 
only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  objective  world  is  not 
some  unknown  opposite  of  consciousness,  but  the  ideal 
completion  of  that  world  of  which  we  are  already  incom- 
pletely conscious,  and  that  it  is  only  the  presence  in  us  of 
a  self  not  in  this  sense  '  subjective,'  that  makes  possible 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  world,  and  of  our  own  subjec- 
tivity. What  we  call  '  our '  minds  are  events  beginning 
with  birth  and  ending  with  death,  each  again  broken  up 
into  other  events,  or  mental  states,  into  and  out  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  passing.  When  '  our  consciousness  '  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  usually  the  transitions  into  these  successive 
states  which  are  thought  of,  while  the  contents  or  objects 
of  the  states  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  something  out- 
side or  independent  of  consciousness.  Whereas,  the  truth 
is  that  a  consciousness  which  was  merely  a  series  of  tran- 
sitions, of  beginnings  and  endings,  would  be  consciousness 
of  nothing,  and  that  the  fact  of  transition  itself  can  only 
be  a  fact  to  a  consciousness  which  is  not  itself  a  transition. 
The  parts  or  constituents  of  an  object  of  consciousness  are 
not  before  or  after  one  another ;  there  is  an  order  of  time 
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in  which  they  '  enter  consciousness,'  but  there  is  no  such 
order  in  them  'as  in  consciousness.'  ...  To  characterize 
our  consciousness  as  a  concession  of  states  is  to  charac- 
terize it  rather  by  what  it  is  not  than  by  what  it  is,  for 
just  so  far  as  it  is  merely  '  here '  and  '  there,'  '  now '  and 
'  then/  it  is  not  truly  ours  at  all.  The  limitations  which 
make  our  consciousness  subjective  in  the  above  sense, 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  are  '  feeling '  as  well  as  '  think- 
ing '  beings,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  that  we  not  only 
have  experience  of  a  world,  but  are  ourselves  part  of  that 
world.  The  distinction  between  feeling  and  thought  is  not 
indeed  an  absolute  one.  Mere  feeling,  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  felt  by  no  subject  and  is  the  feeling  of  no  object, 
is  not  a  possible  element  in  experience ;  as  soon  as  it  is 
felt  as  a  fact,  it  is  already  a  consciousness  of  relation — i.e. 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  form  in  which  we 
become  self-conscious,  the  first  channel  through  which  the 
consciousness  of  a  world  is  communicated  to  us,  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  bodily  change — i.e.  feeling.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  communication  becomes  fuller,  the  limitations 
incident  to  its  earliest  forms  are  more  and  more  removed, 
experience  becomes  independent  of  time  and  place,  thought 
takes  the  place  of  feeling.  But  the  limitations  are  never 
wholly  removed.  The  animal  organization,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  are  parts  of  nature,  conditions  our  knowledge  of 
nature  to  the  end.  We  partly  understand  time  and  space, 
but  we  partly  are  in  them,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  them 
we  do  not  understand  them;  they  have  us,  not  we  them. 
Thus,  it  is  true  in  a  sense  to  say  that  sensation  is  the  test 
of  truth  in  our  experience  of  the  natural  world.  Belief  in 
the  reality  of  a  natural  phenomenon  means  belief  that 
under  certain  conditions  a  certain  feeling  will  occur ;  and 
it  is  by  trying  whether  it  does  so  occur  that  we  test  the 
truth  of  our  belief.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  '  that  any 
particular  reality  first  comes  into  being  on  the  occurrence 
of  my  feeling ; '  what  is  '  tested '  by  the  feeling  is  not 
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reality,  but  the  adequacy  of  my  conception  of  it.  '  The 
conceived  fact,  the  reality,  that  such  a  sensation  occurs 
under  such  conditions,  is  unaffected  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  sensation  is  not  now  occurring.  Sensation 
vanishes,  but  not  the  fact  that  it  has  occurred  under 
certain  conditions,  and  this  is  its  reality.'  In  a  '  crucial 
experiment '  a  single  experience  is  enough  to  communicate 
the  fact,  and  the  fact  once  is  always  a  fact  to  the 
experimenter. 

To  a  being  whose  experience  was  wholly  of  this  crucial 
character — i.e.  to  a  perfectly  intelligent  being — '  the  differ- 
ence between  an  actual  event  in  the  way  of  sensation, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  an  event — i.e.  a  true  and 
adequate  conception — would  not  exist.'  But  in  most  cases 
repeated  sensations  are  needed  to  enable  us  to  be  sure 
under  what  conditions  the  sensation  occurs,  as  well  as 
to  enable  us  to  recover  those  conditions  when  the  sensa- 
tion is  over.  Thinking  is  the  activity  by  which  we  free 
ourselves  from  these  limitations,  and  realize  facts  inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  come 
into  consciousness.  To  imagine,  indeed,  that  we  can  ever 
be  wholly  free  is  '  the  frenzy  of  philosophy ;  '  it  must 
remain  true  that  to  every  man  all  nature  but  a  little  is 
'  expunged  and  void,'  and  that  the  little  that  remains  to 
him  is  different  from  what  it  is  to  every  one  else.  But 
each  fresh  step  in  understanding  the  world  is  a  step  in  the 
liberation  of  self.  In  proportion  as  the  supposed  isolation 
and  mutual  exclusiveness  of  objects  and  events  gives  way 
before  the  growing  discovery  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
the  false  individuality  of  the  self  is  fused  in  a  common 
intelligence,  and  mind  meets  mind  in  a  medium  of  truth, 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  but  the  property  of  none.  The 
true  objectivity  of  things  is  seen  to  lie,  not  in  being  outside 
the  mind,  which  could  only  mean  that  they  were  no  objects 
at  all,  nor  in  their  materiality  or  existence  in  space  and 
time,  which  is  only  one  and  the  most  elementary  of 
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the  differences,  of  which  self  is  the  identity,  but  in  the 
indissoluble  unity  of  system,  which  makes  everything  a 
*  retainer  to  '  something  else  and  ultimately  to  the  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  true  individuality  of  the  self  comes 
to  be  understood,  not  as  the  imperviousness  and  incommu- 
nicableness  of  momentary  feeling,  but  as  the  energy,  at 
once  self-contained  and  self-communicating,  which  *  spreads 
undivided '  in  knowledge,  and  '  operates  unspent '  in  love.*  : 

Professor  Green's  religious  views  were  very 
closely  connected  with  his  philosophical  opinions. 
The  bond  between  them  lay  in  his  conception  of 
reason  or  self-consciousness,  which  he  regards  as 
alike  the  source  of  faith  and  of  knowledge,  and  of 
which  love  is  the  consummation. 

"In  love  the  activity  which  begins  in  mere  sense  of 
self  and  something  else,  reaches  the  point  at  which  absolute 
self-satisfaction  and  absolute  self-surrender  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  We  may  best  conceive  of  God  as  such 
a  completed  self-consciousness,  a  being  of  perfect  under- 
standing and  perfect  love,  whose  life  is  an  eternal  act 
of  self-realization  through  self-sacrifice.  The  essence  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  expressed  more 
articulately  and  enforced  more  practically  than  any  other 
religion  this  conception  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  New 
Testament  God  is  described  as  loving  the  world,  as  dying 
for  it,  and  as  living  again  in  it,  and  these  acts  are  repre- 
sented not  merely  as  events  which  took  place  once  and 
were  over,  but  also  as  an  eternal  life  in  which  every  man 
may  partake  if  he  will,  and  apart  from  which  he  is 
spiritually  dead.  In  the  latter  mode  of  representation,  as 
Green  conceived,  lies  the  permanent  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  realize  this  truth  for  himself  and  others  was  the 
object  of  all  his  thinking  about  religion."  t 

*  Vol.  iii.  memoir,  pp.  Ixxv.-lxxx.  f  Ibid.,  p.  xciii. 
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Thinking  thus,  Professor  Green  naturally  made 
small  account  of  the  phenomenal  aspects  of 
Christianity.  Beside  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
they  were  to  him  as  the  small  dust  of  the  halance. 
Every  line  in  his  writings  on  religion  takes  for 
granted  that  "  historical  Christianity  " — the  objec- 
tive truth  of  the  Gospels — is  hopelessly  discredited. 
He  is  by  way  of  supplying  its  place  with  "  the 
religion  of  the  Spirit."  He  distinguishes  between 
faith  and  "the  dogmas  upon  which  it  supposes 
itself  founded."  By  dogma  he  means — 

"propositions  representing  neither  demonstrable  truths  of 
science  nor  ultimate  conditions  necessary  to  the  possibility 
of  experience  and  knowledge,  nor  formative  ideas  of  reason, 
nor  imperatives  of  morality,  but  either  miraculous  trans- 
actions or  deductions  from  and  explanations  of  those  sup- 
posed transactions."  * 

Of  all  this  he  holds  faith  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent. By  faith  he  understands — 

"  a  prevailing  conviction  of  our  presence  to  God  and  His 
to  us,  of  His  gracious  mind  towards  us,  working  in  and 
with  and  through  us,  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men 
as  our  brethren  in  Him,  which  bas  been  the  source  of 
whatever  bas  been  best  in  us  and  in  our  deeds."  j  He 
adds  :  "  The  more  strongly  we  insist  tbat  faitb  is  a  personal 
and  conscious  relation  of  the  man  to  God,  forming  the 
principle  of  a  new  life,  not  perhaps  observable  by  others, 
but  which  the  man's  own  conscience  recognizes,  the  more 
awkward  becomes  its  dependence  on  events  believed  to  have 
happened  in  the  past.  The  evidence  for  their  having 

*  Vol.  Hi,  p.  263.  j  Ibid.,  p.  258. 
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happened  may  be  exceedingly  cogent,  but  at  any  rate  the 
appreciation  of  it  depends  on  processes  of  reasoning  which 
it  would  be  a  moral  paradox  to  deny  that  a  man  may  per- 
form correctly  without  being  the  better,  and  incorrectly 
without  being  the  worse.  It  has  often  been  asked  whether 
we  can  seriously  suppose  a  man  to  be  condemned  in  the 
sight  of  God  for  misunderstanding  a  proposition  in  divinity ; 
and  though  the  question  may  have  been  irreverently  put, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  it.  It  is  not  on  any  estimate 
of  evidence,  correct  or  incorrect,  that  our  true  holiness  can 
depend.  Neither  if  we  believe  certain  documents  to  be 
genuine  and  authentic  can  we  be  the  better,  nor,  if  we 
believe  it  not,  the  worse.  There  is  thus  an  inner  contra- 
diction in  that  conception  of  faith  which  makes  it  a  state 
of  mind  involving  peace  with  God  and  love  towards  all 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  its  object  that  historical 
work  of  Christ  of  which  our  knowledge  depends  on  evidence 
of  uncertain  origin  and  value."* 

Professor  Green  was  well  aware  that  to  most 
this  "  exposition"  of  his  would  be  aliud  Evangelium 
quod  non  est  aliud. 

"  A  God  who  made  us  and  knows  us,  as  from  without ; 
a  Christ  who  at  a  certain  time  did  certain  miraculous  acts 
on  our  behalf,  and  who  now,  having  left  us  certain  com- 
mands, is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  to  return  again 
at  some  future  time  and  judge  us  according  to  our  obedi- 
ence to  His  commands — these,  it  may  be  said,  are  intelli- 
gible objects.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  in 
them,  and  as  believed  in  they  influence  our  actions  through 
fear  and  hope  and  gratitude.  But  an  immanent  God,  a 
God  present  in  the  believing  love  of  Him  and  the  brethren, 
a  Christ  within  us,  a  continuous  resurrection — these  are 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  260. 
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mere  thoughts  of  our  own ;  they  are  not  '  objective  ; '  if 
there  is  nothing  else  to  constrain  and  -restrain  us,  we  are 
left  to  ourselves."  * 

Professor  Green's  rejoinder  to  these  objections 
is  on  this  wise  : — 

"  The  faith  or  belief  which  is  the  essence  of  all  real 
religion,  which  religious  people  represent  as  constituting 
the  highest  spiritual  life,  and  which  even  those  who  do  not 
themselves  experience  it  cannot,  if  they  are  honest,  help 
regarding  with  reverence,  is  absolutely  independent  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  historical  evidence.  It  is  a  certain 
disposition  of  a  man's  mind  or  character,  consisting  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  potential  unity  with  God,  and  issuing 
in  the  effort  to  realize  this  unity  in  his  life.  It  neither 
requires  nor  admits  any  external  proof,  for  to  the  man 
who  has  it,  the  certainty  of  God  is  inseparable  from  the 
certainty  of  himself.  Any  attempt  to  derive  or  account  for 
it  from  antecedent  events  is  necessarily  fallacious,  for  it 
will  always  be  found  that  the  events  from  which  it  is 
derived  owe  their  spiritual  conclusiveness  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  person  who  appeals  to  them ;  it  is 
because  his  consciousness  is  already  faith  that  the  events 
are  accepted  and  interpreted  by  him  as  evidences  of  his 
faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  persons 
calling  themselves  Christians  believe  their  Christianity  to 
depend  upon  the  acceptance  of  statements  purporting  to 
record  certain  past  events,  in  particular  the  miraculous 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  So  far,  indeed,  as 
such  persons  have  really  appropriated  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  they  are  better  than  their  own  theory ;  the 
object  of  their  belief,  whatever  they  may  say,  is  not  any 
past  event,  but  God  present  and  working  in  them."  t 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  243.  t  Ibid.,  memoir,  p.  xcvii. 
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Professor  Green's  political  philosophy,  like  the 
rest  of  his  philosophy,  starts  from  reason  or  self- 
consciousness.  He  introduces  his  "  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  of  Political  Obligations,"  with  the 
statement  that  his  purpose  is— 

"to  consider  the  moral  function  or  object  served  by  law, 
and  in  so  doing  to  discover  the  true  ground  or  justification 
for  obedience  to  the  law.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  a  moral  life 
is  the  possession  of  will  and  reason.  .  .  .  All  moral  ideas 
have  their  origin  in  reason — i.e.  in  the  idea  of  a  possible 
self-perfection  to  be  obtained  by  the  moral  agent.  .  .  .  The 
value  of  the  institutions  of  civil  life  lies  in  their  operation 
as  giving  reality  to  these  capacities  of  will  and  reason,  and 
enabling  them  to  be  really  exercised.  In  their  general 
effect,  apart  from  particular  aberrations,  they  render  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  freely  determined  by  the  idea  of  a 
possible  satisfaction  of  himself,  instead  of  being  driven  this 
way  and  that  by  external  forces,  and  thus  they  give  reality 
to  the  capacity  called  will ;  and  they  enable  him  to 
realize  his  reason — i.e.  his  idea  of  self-perfection — by  act- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  social  organization  in  which  each 
contributes  to  the  better-being  of  all  the  rest.  So  far  as 
they  do  in  fact  thus  operate,  they  are  morally  justified,  and 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  'law  of  nature,'  the  jus 
naturse,  according  to  the  only  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
can  be  intelligibly  used/'  * 

"  The  point  in  view,"  writes  Dr.  Nettleship,"  from  which 
he  regards  political  society  throughout,  is  as  a  product, 
the  most  conspicuous  product,  of  self-consciousness.  The 
essential  feature  in  it,  as  compared  with  other  products,  is 
that  the  identity  in  difference,  which  all  self-consciousness 
implies,  is  here  an  identity  of  personal  life.  The  'other,'  of 
which  each  individual  is  conscious  in  belonging  to  a  society, 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  335-339. 
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is  other  selves  or  persons,  beings  from  whom  he  distinguishes 
himself,  but  whom  also  he  recognizes  as  in  some  sense  the 
likes  and  equals  of  himself,  and  from  whom  he  expects  a 
similar  recognition.  It  is  this  reciprocal  recognition  which 
constitutes  a  '  right.'  Rights  only  belong  to  a  being  cap- 
able of  conceiving  a  good  or  interest  as  the  same  for  him- 
self and  for  others,  and  of  acting  for  it,  and  conversely 
any  being  capable  of  such  conception  and  actions  is  (in 
the  moral  sense  of  the  word)  a  '  person '  and  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  rights.  No  power  ought  to  be  a  right — i.e.  secured 
to  the  individual  by  society — unless  it  directly  or  indirectly 
furthers  the  exercise  of  this  capacity,  and  every  power 
which  is  necessary  to  such  exercise  ought  to  be  a  right. 
The  ultimate  justification  of  all  rights,  then,  is  that  they 
serve  a  moral  end,  in  the  sense  that  the  powers  secured  in 
them  are  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  man's  vocation  as  a 
moral  being — i.e.  as  a  being  who  in  living  for  himself  lives 
for  other  selves."  * 

So  much  may  suffice  to  present  in  brief  but, 
as  I  trust,  clear  outline  the  fundamental  position 
of  Professor  Green's  doctrines.  I  go  on  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  sources  whence  they  are 
derived.  Professor  Green  was  not  extensively 
read  in  philosophy.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  of  the  Catholic  schools  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  volumes  before  me.  Of  the  great  Oriental 
metaphysicians,  whose  influence  over  the  later 
developments  of  modern  thought  is  so  considerable, 
he  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  ignorant.  His 
masters  were  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  Lotze 
among  the  Germans,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle 

*  Vol.  iii.  memoir,  p.  cxlix. 
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among  the  Greeks.  The  Kantian  doctrine  was 
his  starting-point.  And,  as  a  suggestive  paper  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  works  shows,  his  own 
views  on  that  doctrine  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  interpretation  of  it  given  in  Professor  Edward 
Caird's  well-known  and  deservedly  esteemed  work. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  a  Kantian 
Hegelian,  or  a  Hegelian  Kantian.  Kant's  idealism 
he  regarded  as  irrefragable  truth.  But  that 
philosopher's  own  development  of  it  he  accounted 
incomplete,  owing  to  Kant's  partial  retention, 
after  all  he  had  shown  of  the  action  of  thought  in 
the  constitution  of  experience,  of  the  antithesis 
between  the  world  of  experience  and  the  world  of 
ideas  inherited  from  Leibnitz. 

"To  this  incompleteness,"  Professor  Green  observes, 
"is  to  be  ascribed  what  is  most  readily  and  reasonably 
objected  to  in  the  '  Esthetic ' — its  separation  of  pure  from 
empirical  intuition.  This  part  of  Kant's  system  had  been 
•worked  out  before  the  inquiry,  represented  by  the 
'Analytic,'  was  entered  upon,  and  it  thus  allowed  to 
intuition  as  such  what,  according  to  the  '  Analytic,'  could 
only  belong  to  intuition  as  determined  by  understanding. 
Hence  it  treats  as  two  kinds  of  intuition  alike  given  to  the 
understanding,  what  should  rather  be  treated,  from  the 
point  of  view  reached  in  the  'Analytic,'  as  two  stages  in 
that  operation  of  the  understanding  which  is  necessary  to 
constitute  any  intuition  or  perception  whatever.  In  like 
manner  the  exhibition  in  the  '  Dialectic  '  of  the  impotency 
of  thought  in  dealing  with  such  objects  as  the  soul,  the 
Kosmos,  and  God,  turns  on  the  retention  of  certain 
absolute  antitheses — between  things  as  we  know  them 
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under  relations  and  unrelated  things  in  themselves, 
between  the  form  and  matter  of  thought,  between  idea 
and  reality — which  give  way  before  the  application  of  the 
principles  admitted  in  the  analysis  of  experience."  * 

From  Kant,  Professor  Green  went  on  to  Hegel, 
with  whose  fundamental  position  he  heartily 
agreed ;  although  he  took  exception  to  his  method, 
on  the  ground  apparently  that  in  it  thought  is  an 
abstraction  abstracted  from  nothing.  That  would 
seem  to  be  what  is  meant  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  The  nature  of  that  thought,  which  Hegel  declares  to 
be  the  reality  of  things,  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  at  all,  from 
analysis  of  the  objective  world,  not  from  reflection  on 
those  processes  of  our  intelligence  which  really  presuppose 
that  world.  To  say  that  it  is  the  prius  of  things  is,  after 
all,  only  relatively  true.  It  is  true,  as  a  correction  of  the 
assertion  that  things  are  the  prius  of  thought,  but  may  in 
turn  become  as  misleading  as  the  assertion  of  which  it  is 
the  corrective.  What  Hegel  had  to  teach  was,  not  that 
thought  is  the  pr'ms  of  things,  but  that  thought  is  things 
and  things  are  thought."!  "We  suspect  that  all  along 
Hegel's  method  has  stood  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of 
his  conclusion,  because  he,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  arrive 
at  his  conclusion  as  to  the  spirituality  of  the  world,  not 
by  interrogating  the  world,  but  by  interrogating  his 
own  thoughts.  A  well-grounded  conviction  has  made 
men  refuse  to  believe  that  any  dialectic  of  the  discursive 
intelligence  would  instruct  them  in  the  reality  of  the 
world,  or  that  this  reality  could  consist  in  thought  in 
any  sense  in  which  thought  can  be  identified  with  such 
an  intellectual  process.  It  may  not,  indeed,  have  been 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  137.  t  Ibid.,  p.  144 
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of  the  essence  of  Hegel,  but  an  accident  explicable  from 
his  philosophical  antecedents,  that  his  doctrine  was  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  affronted  this  conviction.  That 
there  is  one  spiritual,  self-conscious  being,  of  which  all 
that  is  real  is  the  activity  or  expression;  that  we  are 
related  to  this  spiritual  being,  not  merely  as  parts  of  the 
world  which  is  its  expression,  but  as  partakers  in  some 
inchoate  measure  of  the  self-consciousness  through  which 
it  at  once  constitutes  and  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
world ;  that  this  participation  is  the  source  of  morality 
and  religion  :  this  we  take  to  be  the  vital  truth  which 
Hegel  had  to  teach."  * 

Students  of  Lotze  will  probably  discern  in  this 
passage  traces  of  his  influence.  The  essay  from 
which  it  is  taken  was  written  when  Green  was 
engaged,  in  company  with  some  of  his  friends 
and  pupils,  on  a  translation  of  that  philosopher's 
"  Logik  und  Metaphysik  "  which  was  published  in 
1884. 

The  manner  in  which  Professor  Green  has 
criticized  Hegel  and  Lotze  may  well  be  called  in 
question,  and  most  certainly  will  not  content  the 
disciples  of  either  of  those  philosophers.  Hegel's 
"  Thought  "  or  "  Idea  "  is  not  commonly  held  to 
be  self-conscious ;  but  the  union,  in  a  higher 
synthesis,  of  what  we  know  as  mind  with 
what  we  know  as  matter :  of  the  conscious 
with  the  unconscious  in  a  "centre  of  indif- 
ference or  identity,"  which  Lotze  is  very  far 
from  admitting  in  any  like  sense  with  the  modern 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
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Heraclitus.  But  to  leave  this,  and  to  touch  upon 
what  is  really  of  far  greater  importance,  I  may 
remark  that  the  weakness  of  Professor  Green's 
system,  aud  of  Hegel  himself,  is  one  incident  to 
G-erman  thought  in  the  main.  It  is  apt  to  take 
little  heed  of  facts.  It  not  only  erects  self-con- 
sciousness into  a  first  principle,  but  it  makes  of 
the  abstract  form  of  consciousness  the  very  sum  and 
substance  of  all  being.  Hence  it  not  seldom 
becomes  a  system  in  the  air,  suitable  perhaps  to 
the  dwellers  in  Cloud  Cuckoo  Town,  but  hardly 
adapted  "for  human  nature's  daily  food."  Now, 
if  Professor  Green  had  turned  to  Aquinas— or  to 
competent  modern  expounders  of  him,  such  as 
Kleutgen  or  Sanseverino — he  might,  not  impos- 
sibly, have  been  led  to  see  that  the  beginning  of 
our  thought  is  not  an  abstract  "  self-consciousness" 
at  all,  but  an  act  of  experience  in  which  we  are 
conscious  of  "self"  and  "not-self"  in  the  con- 
crete. And  then,  assuredly,  he  would  not  have 
maintained,  as  he  does,  that  our  consciousness 
has  no  beginning  :  nay,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  what  he  calls  the  external  or  the  phenomenal 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  as  a  starting-point,  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non,  of  human  thought.  Almost  all  his 
aberrations  may  be  traced  to  what  I  must  account 
this  fundamental  misconception. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  that 
"historical  Christianity"  which  he  so  lightly 
esteemed.  He  is  not  the  first,  and  he  will  not  be 
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the  last,  who  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the  idea 
of  Christ  from  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  to  live  by 
the  one  without  believing  in  the  other.  But,  to 
speak  metaphorically,  if  we  would  drink  wine, 
there  must  needs  be  a  vessel  from  which  to  imbibe 
it.  We  cannot  have  the  contents  and  no  con- 
tainer. The  starting-point  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  itself  is  no  doubt  spiritual  and  internal, 
must  always  be  "  the  sinless  years  that  breathed 
beneath  the  Syrian  blue,"  the  Word  that  "wrought 
with  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds."  It  is  to 
the  very  combination  of  eternal  truth  with  the 
details  of  the  evangelical  history,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  influence  of  Christianity  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men.  A  plausible  thing  it  has 
often  seemed  to  say,  "Let  the  facts  be  as  though 
they  were  not."  But  here,  if  anywhere,  Bishop 
Butler's  dictum  applies  :  "  Things  are  what  they 
are,  and  their  consequences  will  be  what  they 
will  be."  The  facts  contain  the  revelation  :  the 
Idea  without  the  Person  is  empty.  "  A  present 
God !  "  Yes,  surely  ;  it  is  just  because  Christians 
believe  in  a  present  God  that  they  recognize  His 
revelations  in  the  past.  The  personal  and  con- 
scious relation  of  the  individual  with  his  Creator 
no  more  hinders  that  communion  with  his  fellows 
which  we  call  the  Church,  or  is  a  bar  to  his 
receiving  light  and  grace  by  means  of  it,  than  the 
fact  that  every  man  is  born  of  his  parents  can 
make  it  untrue  that  he  came  from  the  Almighty, 
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E eject  historical  Christianity,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  how  much  definite  Christianity 
will  be  left  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that  the 
assent  to  hare  intellectual  propositions  is  faith. 
No;  that  is  lout,  fides  dcemoniorum.  But  faith,  if  it 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  blind  instinct,  must 
involve  assent  to  propositions.  And  that  it  should 
likewise  involve  assent  to  historical  truths,  as 
Christians  have  always  been  taught,  is  simply  of  a 
piece  with  the  laws  by  which  man  lives,  moves, 
and  has  his  being.  He  never  is  abstract  self-con- 
sciousness :  he  belongs  to  a  world  of  time  ;  he  is 
individual,  concrete, — hie  et  nunc,  as  the  schoolmen 
say.  And  the  religious  faith  which  binds  him  to  a 
present  Deity  must  have  the  same  character. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  indicate  a  train  of 
thought  which  the  intelligent  reader,  without 
greatly  taxing  his  intelligence,  may  follow  out 
for  himself. 
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JOHN  HENEY  NEWMAN. 
IN   ME  MORI  AM.* 

DURING  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life, 
Cardinal  Newman  honoured  me  with  a  friendship 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
mine.  I  remember  well  the  bright  summer  day 
on  which  my  wife  and  I  first  went  to  see  him  at 
Edgbaston,  with  an  introduction  from  a  common 
friend,  and  how  greatly  we  were  struck  by  his 
extreme  gentleness.  Never  shall  I  forget  his 
singular  thoughtfulness  for  her — a  young  and 
delicate  woman,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  inclined 
to  be  much  afraid  of  him.  Workmen  had  been 
about  the  place,  and  here  and  there  planks  were 
laid  and  tools  were  scattered.  How  careful  he 
was  that  she  should  not  trip  or  stumble,  taking  her 
from  time  to  time  by  the  hand  and  conducting 

*  On  the  day  when  the  tidings  of  Cardinal  Newman's  death 
reached  me,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  reminding  me  of  a  promise  which  I  had 
made,  to  pay  some  tribute,  in  that  Magazine,  to  the  memory 
of  my  dear  and  venerated  friend,  in  case  I  should  survive  him. 
The  following  pages  were  written  in  fulfilment  of  my  promise, 
my  object  being  to  put  before  my  readers  John  Henry 
Newman  as  I  knew  him. 
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her  by  the  path  which  he  judged  safest !  Not  less 
careful  was  he  that  she  should  have  her  due  share 
in  the  conversation.  He  seemed  to  divine  the 
topics  which  would  specially  interest  her,  and  led 
up  to  them  with  a  simple  natural  courtesy  that 
had  a  charm  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  We  took 
rooms  for  some  weeks  in  the  adjacent  hotel,  to  be 
near  him,  and  I  think  we  saw  him  daily.  In  my 
own  private  conversations  with  him  I  was  led  ever 
more  and  more  to  wonder  at  the  spaciousness  of 
his  thought,  giving  one  a  feeling  like  that  produced 
by  the  ampler  air  which  one  breathes  on  the 
seashore.  Yes,  there  was  a  far-reaching  mysteri- 
ousness  about  it,  as  though  he  were  "moving 
about  in  worlds  not  realized."  After  a  few  days 
he  spoke  to  me  with  much  unreserve  of  his  own 
affairs,  his  troubles,  his  failures,  his  plans,  now 
glancing  at — 

"  old  unhappy  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago  :  " 

now  referring,  not  without  a  touch  of  quiet 
humour,  to  what  he  called  "the  great  mistakes 
that  good  people  are  so  apt  to  make  about  me." 
I  quoted  to  him  the  Italian  saying :  "  God  save 
me  from  my  friends ;  I  can  take  care  of  my 
enemies  by  myself."  He  laughed,  and  said  that 
perhaps  he  might  to  some  extent  adopt  it.  There 
were  those  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  serve  him, 
would  try  to  find  their  meaning  in  his  words ; 
and  their  meaning  was  not  always  his ;  sometimes, 
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indeed,  was  very  far  removed  from  his.  There 
were  others  again,  whose  "  tyrannous  ipse  dixits" 
were  supremely  distasteful  to  him.  "  They  forget," 
he  said,  "  that  there  is  only  one  Pope,  and  that 
even  he  is  infallible  only  when  he  defines  ex 
cathedra."  He  spoke  of  the  "Apologia,"  and  of 
what  it  had  done  to  remove  some  misapprehen- 
sions about  him.  But  there  were  still  a  great 
many,  widely  current,  especially  among  Protestants, 
which  he  would  like  set  right.  And  he  was  very 
desirous,  for  this  end,  that  his  later  writings — the 
books  published  by  him  since  he  became  a  Catholic 
— should  be  better  known.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  assist  in  this  by  putting  together  a  few 
hundred  pages  of  such  selections  from  his  works, 
as  should  present  his  mind  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant topics  with  which  he  had  dealt  ksince  he  left 
the  Anglican  Communion.  With  a  confidence 
which  much  touched  me,  he  readily  assented  to 
my  doing  so.  He  would  prefer,  he  said,  to  leave 
the  choice  of  passages  entirely  to  me,  but  would 
gladly  aid  me  with  any  counsel  which  I  might 
seek. 

So,  when  I  went  back  to  London,  I  set  to 
work  upon  my  volume  of  "  Characteristics  from 
the  Writings  of  John  Henry  Newman."  And  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  between 
us  which  continued  as  long  as  his  hand  was  equal 
to  the  labour  of  writing.  His  letters  now  lie 
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before  me — a  great  pile.  I  shall  use  for  my 
present  purpose  such  of  them  as  I  may,  which 
lend  themselves  to  the  task  that  I  have  under- 
taken. I  say  "  such  of  them  as  I  may:"  for 
although  not  one  of  them  is  marked  "  private," 
many  are  far  too  personal,  too  confidential,  nay, 
I  will  say  too  sacred,  for  any  eyes  hut  my  own. 
These  are  among  the  things  which  "it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  entrusting  a  delicate  and  difficult  negotiation 
to  me,  he  said — how  well  I  remember  his  soft 
yet  piercing  tone — "  You  will  know  what  I  should 
wish."  I  know  enough  of  my  dear  and  venerated 
friend's  mind  to  be  quite  sure  that  in  the  present 
matter  my  judgment  will  not  be  at  variance  with 
what  he  would  have  wished. 

I  think  the  following  is  the  first  letter  which 
I  received  from  Dr.  Newman.  At  all  events,  it 
appears  to  be  the  first  which  I  have  preserved. 

"  The  Oratory,  May  12,  1873. 

"  MY  DEAR  ME.  LILLY, 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Lilly  kindly  promised  to  be  present 
here  at  our  feast.  We  keep  it  with  our  friends  who  come 
from  a  distance  on  the  29th  instant,  in  the  Octave  of  St. 
Philip.  On  the  evening  before,  Wednesday,  the  28th,  our 
boys  perform  a  play  of  Plautus.  Next  morning,  the  29th, 
our  Bishop  sings  the  High  Mass,  and  then  we  have  a 
dejeuner.  I  hope  much  you  will  be  able  to  fulfil  your 
intention  of  coming. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 
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St.  Philip  Neri's  Feast  was  a  time  of  great  joy 
in  Cardinal  Newman's  home.  His  devotion  to 
the  Saint,  whose  habit  he  wore  and  under  whose 
rule  he  lived,  was  deep.  This  personal  attachment 
to  a  man  who  had  been  dead  three  hundred  years, 
who  left  no  image  of  himself  in  books — for  he 
wrote  none, — whose  life  was  spent  in  Borne  in 
a  private  station  and  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  calling,  often 
appeared  to  Dr.  Newman's  Protestant  friends  fan- 
tastic and  unreal.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
soberest  facts  of  his  life.  The  "  old  man  of  sweet 
aspect,"  whose  bright  and  beautiful  character,  he 
used  to  say,  had  won  him  before  he  was  a  Catholic, 
was  ever  present  to  a  mind  which  dwelt  more  in 
the  unseen  than  in  the  seen.  To  me,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  of  St.  Philip's  Feast 
was  at  the  High  Mass,  when,  after  the  Gospel, 
Dr.  Newman  ascended  the  pulpit  and  read — not 
without  pauses  from  strong  emotion  —  Bacci's 
beautiful  narrative  of  his  Patron's  last  days  upon 
earth.  It  was  the  most  touching  reading  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  was  absolutely  simple.  There  was 
no  sort  of  striving  after  effect.  Only  a  few  notes 
of  the  voice  seemed  to  be  employed.  But  it  cast 
a  spell  upon  me,  only,  I  suppose,  to  be  explained 
by  the  saying — which,  curiously  enough,  was  Dr. 
Newman's  own  motto — "  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur."  It 
always  reminded  me  of  those  wonderful  lines  in 
his  own  poem,  "  St.  Philip  in  his  God  :  " — 
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"As  snow,  those  inward  pleadings  fall, 
As  soft,  as  bright,  as  pure,  as  cool, 
With  gentle  weight  and  gradual, 
And  sink  into  the  feverish  soul." 

I  am  told  that  a  like  effect  used  to  be  produced 
on  those  who  heard  from  his  lips,  when  he  was 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  the  Lessons  in  the  daily 
service  of  the  Church  of  England.     Some  one — I 
cannot  call  to  mind  who — mentioned  to  me  that 
he  was  present  when  Newman  read  a  chapter  of 
one   of  the  historical   books   of  the   Old   Testa- 
ment,  in   which    there    is   an    enumeration  of  a 
long  line  of  kings.     One  reigned  so  many  years, 
and  then  died.     The  next  verse  gives  a  like  ac- 
count of  his  successor.     And  so  throughout  the 
chapter.     One  would  have  thought  it  difficult  to 
make  much  of  this  monotonous   memorial  of  a 
number  of  barbarous   chieftains.      My  informant 
told  me  that  in  Newman's   mouth  it   became  a 
most  effective  sermon  on  the  "  change,  decay,  and 
emptiness   of  life,"  a  most  penetrating   applica- 
tion of  the  text,  Vanitas  Vanitatum.     It  has  been 
my  privilege,  upon  many  occasions,  to  hear  Dr. 
Newman's  Mass.     I  have  heard  no  one  else  so 
utter  the  august  orisons  consecrated  by  the  highest 
function  of  religion.     Only  his  own  words — I  can 
cite  here  but  a  few  of  them — can  describe  what 
the  Mass  was  to  him ;  what  he  made  those  realize 
who  assisted  at  it. 

"To   me  nothing   is    so    consoling,   so    piercing,    so 
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thrilling,  so  overcoming,  as  the  Mass.  It  is  not  a  form  of 
words;  it  is  a  great  action;  the  greatest  that  can  be  on 
earth.  It  is  not  the  invocation  merely,  but — if  I  dare  use 
the  word — the  evocation  of  the  Eternal.  Words  are  neces- 
sary, but  as  means,  not  as  ends ;  they  are  not  addresses 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  they  are  instruments  of  what 
is  far  higher,  of  consecration,  of  sacrifice.  They  hurry  on, 
as  if  impatient  to  fulfil  their  mission.  Quickly  they  go, 
the  whole  is  quick,  for  they  are  all  parts  of  one  integral 
action.  Quickly  they  go,  for  they  are  awful  words  of 
sacrifice,  they  are  a  work  too  great  to  delay  upon.  Quickly 
they  pass,  for  they  are  as  the  words  of  Moses,  when  the 
Lord  came  down  in  the  cloud,  '  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth.'  And  as  Moses  on  the  mountain,  so 
we  too,  '  make  haste  and  bow  our  heads  and  adore.'  " 

The  day  before  this  visit  of  ours  to  Dr.  Newman 
ended,  we  drove  over  with  him  to  Kednall,  a  tiny 
country  house  of  the  Oratorian  Fathers,  well  away 
from  the  smoke  and  din  of  Birmingham.  We  had 
much  talk  with  him,  during  the  drive,  of  Italy, 
where  we  had  spent  the  previous  winter,  and  we 
were  both  greatly  struck  by  the  vividness  of  his 
recollection  of  the  natural  beauties  and  the  artistic 
treasures  which  he  had  not  seen  for  so  many 
years.  Eednall  is  a  delightfully  tranquil  retreat, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  clad  in  heather  and  bracken, 
and  looking  out  over  a  wide  expanse  of  fruitful 
fields  and  green  pastures,  and  was  very  dear  to 
Dr.  Newman.  He  was  wont,  from  time  to  time, 
to  spend  days  there  in  absolute  seclusion,  whether 
seeking  rest  from  prolonged  labour,  or  unbroken 
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time  for  more  assiduous  toil.  Close  to  the  little 
church  there,  is  the  churchyard  where  the  Bir- 
mingham Oratorians  are  huried.  I  remember  his 
pointing  out  to  us  the  grave  of  his  great  friend, 
Father  Ambrose  St.  John,  and  his  standing  hushed 
beside  it  for  some  minutes,  as  if  in  meditation  or 
mental  prayer.  It  is  close  to  that  grave  that  he 
has  been  laid  to  rest. 

Dr.  Newman  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
volume  of  "  Characteristics,"  which  I  was  com- 
piling from  his  writings,  and  our  correspondence 
about  it  was  constant.  I  will  give  one  or  two  of 
the  letters ;  not  those  which  are  of  most  interest 
to  me,  but  those  which  seem  best  fitted  to  help 
my  readers  to  understand  him.  The  following  has 
reference  to  two  suggestions  from  my  publisher — 
that  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Newman  should  face  the 
title-page  of  the  volume,  and  that  a  statement 
that  the  selection  had  been  authorized  by  him 
should  appear  on  that  page. 

"The  Oratory,  March  10, 1874. 

"MY  DEAR  ME.  LILLY, 

"I  am  glad  you  have  advanced  so  far  in  your 
steps  towards  publication. 

"  As  to  Mr.  King's  two  propositions,  I  could  not  grant 
both,  for  it  would  hardly  be  right  in  me  to  be  positively 
a  party  to  placing  my  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
Therefore,  I  think  you  will  be  able  in  your  own  Preface  to 
insert  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  you  have  used  the 
uniform  edition  of  what  I  have  written,  which  contains  my 
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last  corrections,  and  that  you  have  consulted  me  on  any 
difficulties  to  which  the  selection  gave  rise.  Will  not  this 
do?  In  that  case  I  make  no  difficulty  about  the  other 
matter,  and  enclose  the  two  last  photographs  taken  of  me, 
for  you  and  Mr.  King  to  choose  from. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

"  P.S. — If,  as  I  should  not  wonder  is  the  case,  you  find 
you  must  still  omit,  for  want  of  room,  I  think  you  had 
better  omit  controversial  passages  than  history.  Kecollect, 
the  less  controversy  the  more  it  will  sell  among  Pro- 
testants, and  Protestants  will  be  the  chief  purchasers. 
And  they  themselves,  when  they  have  read  the  history, 
may  perhaps  go  on  to  read  the  controversy  in  my  own 
volumes." 

The  following  brief  note  tells  its  own  tale  : — 

"  The  Oratory,  March  29,  1874. 

"MY  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"  Unless  the  printing  has  anticipated  me,  I  ask 
a  favour  if  you  won't  think  me  particular.  It  is  that  the 
printer  does  not  put  a  large  W  when  the  relative  refers  to 
Almighty  God  or  Christ — i.e.  not  '  He  Who,'  '  our  Lord, 
to  Whom/  but  '  He  who,'  '  our  Lord,  to  whom.' 
' '  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

When  the  hook  appeared,  some  reviewers 
attributed  to  Dr.  Newman  a  more  direct  associa- 
tion with  me  in  its  preparation  than  was  war- 
ranted, or  than,  as  I  thought,  would  he  agreeable 
to  him.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  me  about  this, 
he  wrote  as  follows  :  — 
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"  The  Oratory,  February  4,  1875. 

"My  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  be  so  anxious. 
"Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  let  it  be  said  that 
your  volume  is  brought  out  on  my  own  initiation,  or  with 
my  own  selection  of  passages — and  in  your  Preface  you 
have  hindered  that  from  being  supposed — since  I  should 
be  coxcombical  if  I  had  done  so;  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
any  harm  for  a  reviewer  to  state  the  fact,  as  this  reviewer 
has  done,  that  the  volume  is  published  with  my  direct 
concurrence  and  satisfaction.  I  don't  understand  the 
words  you  quote  to  mean  more  than  this. 
"  With  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Lilly, 

"  I  am,  most  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

During  the  years  1875-8  I  visited  Dr.  Newman 
somewhat  frequently,  at  the  Birmingham  Oratory, 
and  had  opportunity  of  appreciating  fully  the 
high  endowments  which  gave  him  his  singular 
ascendency  over  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  He  was  a  talker  of  supreme  excellence, 
and  with  no  touch  of  arrogance.  He  loved  to 
hear  what  others  had  to  say,  and  would  take  pains 
to  draw  out  what  was  best  in  them,  and  to 
interpret  them  to  themselves.  He  impressed  me 
in  conversation,  as  the  most  puissant  and  fecund 
nature  with  which  I  had  ever  been  brought  into 
intercourse.  The  multiplicity  of  his  interests,  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  singular  power  of 
assimilating  what  he  had  read  and  heard,  of 
making  it  quite  his  own,  and  of  reproducing  it 
with  his  image  and  superscription  stamped  upon 
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it,  were  most  remarkable.  There  was  in  his  talk 
that  "  easy  vigour "  which,  according  to  Pope's 
well-known  lines,  combines  "  Denham's  strength 
and  Waller's  sweetness."  There  was  in  it  a 
gracious  delicacy  of  touch,  and  a  subtle  Platonic 
irony,  which  gave  it  an  inimitable  charm.  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  Cardinal  Newman  never  talked 
for  talking' s  sake.  I  think  it  was  Archbishop 
Whately  who  defined  the  difference  between  a 
good  preacher  and  a  bad  as  being  this :  the  good 
preacher  preaches  because  he  has  something  to 
say;  the  bad,  because  he  has  to  say  something. 
Cardinal  Newman  had  always  something  to  say 
when  he  spoke ;  something  most  worthy  of  being 
said ;  something  which  he  could  say  as  no  one 
else  could.  And  the  light  of  his  whole  conversa- 
tion was  his  supreme  loyalty  to  truth.  In  his 
spoken,  as  in  his  written  words,  his  language  was 
a  beautifully  accurate  symbol  of  his  thought.  He 
used  to  make  me  think  of  Goethe's  lines  : — 

"Dieses  1st  der  Sinn  der  Wahrheit 
Der  sich  nnr  mit  Schonem  schmiikt, 
Und  getrost  der  hochsten  Klarheit 
Hellsten  Tag's  eritgegenblickt." 

Economy,  of  course,  he  sometimes  practised. 
I  would  that  he  had  practised  it  more  frequently. 
There  were  occasions  in  his  life  when  he  had 
bitterly  to  regret  casting  his  pearls  before  swine ; 
who,  more  suo,  quite  unappreciative  of  his  treasures, 
did  but  turn  again  and  rend  him. 
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I  was  much  struck  by  his  dislike  of  shibboleths 
and  catchwords ;  and  I  remember  his  approving 
heartily  an  observation  of  mine,  that  they  com- 
monly served  but  for  the  vindication  of  what 
George  Eliot  called  "the  unlimited  right  of 
private  haziness."  He  had  a  quite  unique  gift 
of  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  question.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  been  reading — in  The  Times 
newspaper,  I  think  it  was — the  utterances  of  some 
master  of  physical  science,  about  "  instinctive 
finality,"  about  "  eternal  atoms  with  a  tendency 
to  progress."  "Words,  words,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Whence  the  instinct  ?  Whence  the  tendency  ?  " 
Mr.  Darwin's  discoveries  and  hypotheses  greatly 
interested  him.  But  I  do  not  think  he  was  deeply 
read  in  the  literature  which  grew  up  about  them. 
The  central  doctrine  of  evolution  seemed  to 
present,  in  itself,  no  difficulty  to  him.  He  saw 
clearly  that  there  are  two  theories  of  evolution. 
There  is  the  evolution  of  blind  necessity  ;  there  is 
the  evolution  of  divine  finality.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  was  singularly  deep  and  accurate. 
He  was  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  was  much  versed  in  modern  scientific 
exegesis.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he  knew 
very  little  of  it,  save  by  rumour.  And  what  he 
knew  he  disliked.  The  subject  was  not  attractive 
to  him ;  and,  as  he  did  not  read  German,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  adequately  to  pursue 
it,  if  he  had  wished.  His  whole  conception  of 
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Christianity  was  ecclesiastical  and  sacramental. 
"  Without  the  earthen  vessels,"  he  said  to  me, 
the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  "how  can  we  have 
the  treasure?  Your  friend  X.  calls  a  Church 
1  a  necessary  evil.'  Necessary  it  certainly  is, 
i  dum  sumus  in  corpore.'  There" — and  a  smile 
of  more  than  earthly  sweetness  lighted  up  his  face 
— "there  it  will  be  different.  ll  saw  no  temple 
there,'  we  read  in  the  Apocalypse."  To  the  faith 
of  Eome,  in  which,  after  so  many  storms,  he  had 
found  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast, 
his  own  personal  submission  was  absolute  and 
unreserved.  But  he  possessed  a  largeness  of  con- 
ception which  led  him  to  sympathize  deeply  with 
men  of  goodwill  outside  his  own  communion.  In 
the  great  religious  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England  which  succeeded,  and,  in  some  sense, 
issued  from  the  Tractarian  movement,  he  was 
profoundly  interested.  I  think  it  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  he  once  said  to  me,  "  I  did  not  cease 
to  be  an  Englishman  when  I  became  a  Catholic." 
For  our  insular  party  politics  he  cared  little.  But 
he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  anarchical  and  dis- 
solvent character  of  what  I  have,  in  a  recent  work, 
called  "  The  Eevolutionary  Dogma" — that  is,  the 
political  principles  and  doctrines  formulated  by 
Rousseau,  and  translated  into  action  by  the 
Jacobin  disciples  of  that  sophist,  and  their 
successors  unto  this  day.  In  the  public  order, 
as  in  the  religious,  the  principle  of  authority  was 
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pre-eminently  dear  to  him.  But  he  was  no 
dweller  "  among  the  mouldered  lodges  of  the 
past :  "  no  enemy  to  progress  save  when  it  means 
— as  it  often  does  mean — apostasy  from  the  great 
moral  and  religious  principles  which,  as  he  well 
discerned,  alone  can  bind  society  together.  It 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  one  said  of  Ozanam,  that 
he  was  "  passionately  enamoured  of  the  legitimate 
conquests  of  the  modern 'mind,"  that  he  "loved 
iberty  and  served  it,"  that  he  was  "intolerant 
of  intolerance,  and  just  towards  error." 

I  love  to  linger  over  those  visits  of  mine  to  the 
Oratory,  in  the  days  when  almost  the  only  signs 
of  old  age  found  in  Dr.  Newman  were  his  venerable 
aspect,  the  ripeness  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  breadth 
of  his  charity.  We  saw  him,  from  time  to  time, 
in  Town,  at  the  houses  of  a  few  cherished  friends 
whom  he  visited.  I  remember,  in  particular, 
pleasant  dinner  parties  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's, 
at  Lord  Denbigh's,  at  Lord  Coleridge's,  where  we 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him.  But  in  order 
fully  to  appreciate  Dr.  Newman,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  with  him  in  his  own  home,  among  the 
devoted  fathers  and  brethren  with  whom  his  life 
was  passed.  His  mornings  were  usually  sacred 
to  his  work.  But  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  period 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  he  would  take  a  long 
walk — he  was  still  a  great  pedestrian — in  which 
his  visitor  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him. 
At  six  o'clock  the  community  dinner  took  place ; 
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and  on  the  days  when  his  turn  came  round, 
"the  Father"  would  pin  on  the  apron  of  service, 
and  wait  upon  his  brethren  and  his  visitor — who, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  somewhat  uncomfortable 
in  being  thus  ministered  to — not  himself  sitting 
down  until  they  had  received  their  portions.  All 
ate  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the 
lector,  who  from  a  pulpit  in  the  corner  read  first 
a  few  verses  from  the  Vulgate,  then  a  chapter 
of  the  life  of  a  saint,  and  lastly,  a  portion  from 
some  modern  work  of  general  interest.  When 
dinner  was  over,  questions  in  some  department 
of  theological  science  were  proposed  by  one  jDf  the 
community.  Each  of  the  Fathers  in  succession 
gave  his  opinion,  ending  with  the  formula,  "  But 
I  speak  under  correction."  Then  the  proposer 
summed  up.  After  that  we  all  adjourned  for 
" recreation"  to  a  neighbouring  parlour,  where 
coifee  was  served,  and  the  pent-up  flood  of  con- 
versation burst  forth — the  play  of  wit  and  fancy, 
the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  the 
tender  glances  at  the  past,  the  keen  remarks  upon 
events  of  the  day.  In  all  of  which  the  Superior 
would  fully  bear  his  part,  not  more  at  home  in  his 
graver  pursuits  than  in  this  genial  hour,  which 
recalled  to  me  the  description  given  of  the  first 
Oratory  presided  over  by  St.  Philip  Neri  himself, 
"  The  school  of  Christian  mirth."  Some  portion 
of  the  evening  Dr.  Newman  would,  not  un- 
frequently,  devote  to  music.  I  suppose  we  are 
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all  familiar  with  that  passage  in  his  "  Oxford 
^University  Sermons,"  in  which  "  the  mysterious 
stirrings  of  heart  and  keen  emotions,  and  strange 
yearnings  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful 
impressions,  we  know  not  whence,"  are  described 
in  words  whose  majestic  eloquence,  I  think,  has 
never  heen  surpassed.  He  who  wrote  thus  of 
music,  was  himself  no  mean  performer  upon  the 
violin.  It  was  not  until  three  or  four  years  ago 
that  his  right  hand  forgot  her  cunning.  A  month 
before  his  death,  his  cherished  instrument  was 
given  to  the  daughter  of  a  friend  for  whom  he 
entertained  an  especial  affection. 

When  I  began  to  write — I  suppose  it  was  about 
1875 — I  owed  much  to  the  kind,  I  might  almost 
say  the  paternal  interest,  which  Dr,  Newman  took 
in  my  first  literary  productions.  He  bade  me 
resort  to  him  without  scruple  whenever  he  could 
be  of  any  kind  of  service  to  me ;  and  proofs  of 
some  of  my  earlier  papers,  on  which  he  has  written 
his  suggestions,  are  among  my  most  treasured 
possessions.  His  notes  were  brief  in  most  cases, 
such  as  "  I  would  rather  put  it  thus  ; "  or  "  Good; " 
or  "  How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  what  you 
have  said  above  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
marked  A  ?  "  One  of  his  precepts  was,  "  Be  sure 
you  grasp  fully  any  view  which  you  seek  to 
combat,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  about  your 
own  meaning."  From  the  letters  which  are  lying 
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before  me  I  will  give  one  or  two  written  at  this 
period.  Here  is  one,  criticizing,  most  justly, 
a  paper  in  which  I  drew  a  contrast  between  the 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  civilization 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century : — 

"  The  Oratory,  July  25,  1876. 

"MY  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  '  Considera- 
tions on  the  Civilization  of  the  19th  Century,'  and  found 
them,  as  I  should  expect,  most  able  and  striking,  but  you 
must  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  the  real  instruction  they 
convey,  if  I  add  my  feeling  that  they  are  one-sided,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  why  I  think  so,  because  we 
shall  never  make  way  with  the  deeper  and  more  serious 
minds  unless  we  are  perfectly  fair,  and  because  it  is  but 
a  small  thing  to  gain  the  praise  of  those  who  agree  with 
ourselves.  Now  will  you  let  me  dogmatize  a  bit  in  my 
own  way?  that  is,  state  my  view  of  the  matter  without 
going  to  the  length,  which  would  be  considerable,  of 
proving  it. 

"  I  begin  by  assuming  that  the  Church  is  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  world,  whether 
in  the  Church  or  not,  totus  in  maligno  positus  est,  that 
though  it  profess  the  Christian  religion,  though  its 
millions  are  separately  baptized,  though  its  ranks  and 
professions,  though  its  governments,  its  great  men,  its 
law,  its  science,  its  armies,  accept  the  Gospel  as  the  one 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  still  mundus  totus  in  maligno 
positm  est.  Moreover,  that  this  is  true  in  all  ages  and 
places — so  that  in  all  times,  including  the  medieval  multi 
sunt  vocati,  pauci  electi,  and  the  apostolic  labourer,  like 
St.  Paul,  omnia  sustinet  propter  electos. 

"It  is  plain  that,  if  I  am  allowed  such  a  broad  funda- 
mental principle,  I  must,  in  consequence,  think  there  is 
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some  fallacy  whenever  one  age  of  the  world  is  praised, 
in  respect  of  real  moral  excellence,  at  the  expense  of 
another ;  and  in  truth  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
to  prove,  from  facts  ascertainable  by  us,  that  there  is, 
as  regards  moral  and  spiritual  excellence,  that  profound 
antagonism  in  the  concrete,  which  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
maintaining  between  the  age  of  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis 
and  this  age,  and  that  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
present  scientific  men  and  statesmen  are  the  result  of 
Luther  (which  they  are  in  one  sense,  and  that  a  fair  one), 
is  Alexander  VI.,  and  all  that  is  represented  by  his  name, 
an  outcome  of  Innocent  III.  The  natural  truths  of  science, 
physical,  moral,  social,  political,  material,  are  all  from 
God — as  those  of  the  supernatural  order  are.  Man  abused 
supernatural  truths  in  the  medieval  time,  as  well  as  used 
them ;  and  now  man  uses  natural  truths,  as  well  as  abuses 
them.  I  am  not  determining  which  of  the  two  abuses  is 
the  greater  profanation,  I  only  say  that  the  one  age  is  not 
all  light,  the  other  all  darkness;  and  I  think  that,  in 
matter  of  fact,  more  can  be  said  for  this  age  than  you 
seem  to  allow.  The  subject  is  so  large  that  I  dread  to 
enter  upon  it,  but  I  have  put  so  much  on  paper  by  way  of 
a  memorandum. 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

I  remember  well  the  "morning  pure  and 
splendid  "  at  Bagneres-de-Luchon,  when  this  letter 
came  to  me,  and  how  much  I  felt  the  writer's 
kindness.  There  is  a  playful  reference  to  it  in 
another,  written  a  few  months  later  :— 

"  The  Oratory,  December  8,  1870. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"I   ought  before  now  to  have  thanked  you  for 
the   most   kind   notice  of  me  which  you  introduced  into 
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your  lecture  at  the  Academia.  It  was  returning  good  for 
evil,  after  the  attack  I  had  made  on  you  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  It  is  a  pledge  to  me  that  you  will  not 
forget  one  whose  time  here,  for  what  he  knows,  may  be 
short. 

"  Say  everything  kind  from  me  to  Mrs.  Lilly,  and  ask 
her  to  accept,  and  accept  yourself,  by  anticipation,  my 
best  congratulations  on  the  ventura  solemnia  of  Christmas. 
''Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

"JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

The  following  letter  is  very  characteristic  : — 

"The  Oratory,  June  18,  1877. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"  Thank  you  for  your  very  able  and  learned 
dissertation  on  the  study  of  Medieval  History.  It  is  full 
of  research  and  of  instructive  thought.  Personally,  I  am 
much  pleased  and  very  grateful  to  you  for  noticing  Mr. 
Bowden's  '  Hildebrand,'  which  of  course  has  the  faults  of 
an  Anglican  writer,  but  is,  after  all,  an  excellent  and 
religious  work  thrown  to  oblivion.  The  author  was  so 
dear  to  me,  and  the  whole  history  from  first  to  last  of  its 
composition  is  so  present  to  my  memory,  that  the  neglect 
to  which  it  is  doomed  is,  to  me,  a  very  sore  subject,  and 
any  break  in  the  thick  dark  cloud  is  a  great  relief. 

"Also,  I  thank  you  for  the  many  tokens  you  give  in 
your  essay,  of  your  kindness  to  myself,  though  I  am 
ashamed  of  your  referring  to  me  so  often.  The  Dublin 
has  a  practice  of  always  calling  me  F.  Newman,  and  it 
has  inflicted  it  upon  you,  whereas  my  brother  is  commonly 
distinguished  from  me  by  this  initial,  his  name  being 
Francis. 

"I  say  this  because,  much  as  we  love  each  other, 
neither  would  like  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"JOHN  II.  NEWMAN. 
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"P.S. — Please  tell  Mrs.  Lilly  that  I  don't  consider  her 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  never  to  see  Eednall  again !  " 

The  next  letter  is  out  of  its  proper  chrono- 
logical order,  but  this  will  be  the  best  place  for 
it.  It  was  elicited  by  a  brief  note  of  mine  telling 
Dr.  Newman  that  the  "  Characteristics "  had 
passed  into  a  third  or  fourth  edition  (I  forget 
which),  and  congratulating  him  upon  the  success  of 
his  "  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  written  upon 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  vehement  and 
sophistical  diatribe  against  the  Vatican  Decrees. 

"  The  Oratory,  January  23, 1875. 

"My  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  news  about  the 
'  Characteristics.'  It  is  the  best  proof  how  good  you  have 
been  to  me. 

"  Thank  you  also  for  your  notice  of  my  letter.  I  rejoice 
to  think  it  is  doing  service,  and  hope  nothing  will  happen 
to  thwart  it.  I  have  very  encouraging  letters  from  our 
chief  Theologians.  As  to  the  Ordination  Question,  it  has 
not  yet  been  dogmatically  settled ;  and,  as  to  precedents, 
there  are  precedents  against  heretical  orders  as  well  as 
for  them,  though  of  late  centuries  the  precedents  are  for 
them  again ;  it  does  not  follow  because  schismatical  orders 
are  good  that,  therefore,  heretical  orders  are, — for,  while 
heretics  are  external  to  the  Church,  it  is  not  certain  that 
schismatics  are.  So  I  fall  back  on  my  reason; — my 
conclusion  being,  not  that  heretics  and  schismatics  cannot 
transmit  orders  validly,  but  that  it  is  unlikely  they  can 
and  unsafe  to  act  upon  their  validity. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  affectionate  reflections  upon  my 
letter  to  the  Duke. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 
G 
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At  this  time  Dr.  Newman  was  busily  engaged 
upon  the  new  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works, 
and  I  had  the  happiness  of  being,  occasionally, 
of  some  little  use  to  him.  How  thankfully  he 
accepted  the  smallest  service  the  following  note 
may  serve  to  show  : — 

"  The  Oratory,  May  6,  1876. 
"DEAR  MR.  LILLY, 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  pointing  out  my 
mistake.  I  am  in  despair  about  freeing  my  volumes  from 
gross  blunders  of  a  like  kind.  Yet  I  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  avoid  them. 

"If  you  think  it  will  do  instead  of  the  text,  as  it  runs, 
print,  '  and  which,  even  in  modern  times  have  their 
parallels,  in  the  characteristic  energy  of  Gustavus  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden/ 

"  Your  article  is  very  clever  and  amusing,  but  if  I  dis- 
agreed with  you  I  should  not  find  it  persuasive. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

In  1878  the  long  and  stormy  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.  came  to  a  close.  When  Leo  XIII.  was 
elected  to  the  Apostolic  Chair  it  was  felt  by  many 
of  Dr.  Newman's  friends  that  the  time  had  at  last 
arrived  when  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  from  the  Holy  See  some  worthy  recog- 
nition of  his  splendid  services  to  Christianity 
and  Catholicism.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  what  was 
done  for  this  end.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  visited  Home  to 
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recommend  the  matter  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Pope,  he  found  the  Holy  Father 
fully  aware  of  Dr.  Newman's  high  desert,  and 
most  graciously  disposed  towards  him.*  I  should 
also  mention  that  until  an  official  communication 
from  Eome,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  to  confer  a  Cardinal's  hat  upon  Dr.  New- 
man, reached  the  late  Bishop  of  Birmingham, 
the  illustrious  man  was  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  efforts  which  were  being  made  on  his  behalf. 
He  had  never  dreamed  of  so  high  an  honour  from 
"  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world."  And  I 
was  told  by  a  common  friend,  who  broke  the  news 
to  him,  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  quite  overcome 
by  it.  But  there  was  a  difficulty.  It  is  a  rule 
—-which  has  very  rarely  been  relaxed — that  car- 
dinals, who  are  not  diocesan  bishops,  must  reside 
in  Eome.  That  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Dr.  Newman,  upon  account  of  his  delicate  health 
and  his  advanced  age.  Upon  this  being  repre- 
sented to  Leo  XIII.,  he  at  once  said,  "  Let  Dr. 
Newman  continue  to  dwell  among  his  own  people." 
When  the  matter  was  practically  settled,  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union  voted  a 
warm  address  of  congratulation  to  the  future 
Cardinal,  which,  together  with  his  formal  reply 
— a  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  document— 

*  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  his  Pontificate,  Leo  XIII.  had  thought  of  calling  Dr.  Newman 
to  the  Sacred  College. 
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appeared  duly  in  the  public  prints.  The  letter 
which  follows  was  written  to  me  privately  a  few 
days  before  the  date  of  that  formal  reply. 

"The  Oratory,  March  12,  1879. 

"My  DEAR  LILLY, 

"Hitherto  I  have  been  restrained,  from  the  sus- 
pense I  have  been  in,  at  not  having  received  any  official 
notice  of  the  Holy  Father's  purpose  towards  me,  but, 
through  Cardinal  Manning's  kindness,  I  received  yesterday 
a  personal  message  from  the  Pope,  which  is  as  good  as 
anything  official. 

"Also  I  wish  to  give  a  contradiction  to  any  ideas  that 
may  be  afloat  as  to  any  dissatisfaction  on  my  part  with 
any  step  taken  by  Cardinal  Manning.  He  has  been  kind 
enough  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  write  to  me,  and  I  wish 
every  such  report  swept  away  for  good  and  all. 

"  Should  you  see  Lord or  A ,  or  any  one  else, 

you  may  say  so,  if  you  think  well. 

"  And  now,  am  I  to  answer  the  Address  of  the  Catholic 
Union  ?  And  if  so,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  suggestions  in  your  letter  of  the  4th.  Till  now, 
I  could  not  take  for  granted  the  words  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Union  that  I  had  the  offer  of  the  Hat,  nor  did  I  know 
how  to  meet  their  silence  as  to  my  availing  myself  or  not 
of  the  offer. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

It  fell  to  me,  as  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  to  administer  a  fund  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  Cardinal  designate,  and  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  I  were  the  trustees.  In 
acknowledging  a  remittance  which  I  sent  to  him, 
Dr.  Newman  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  his 
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serious  illness  in  Borne,  which  had  greatly  alarmed 
us  all. 

48,  Via  Sestina,  Rome,  May  10,  1879. 

"  MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  got  Father  Pope  to  tell  you  that  the  £500, 
which  you  so  thoughtfully  sent,  has  been  received,  because 
I  am  so  tired  myself. 

"  I  am  pulled  down  by  a  bad  cold,  which  I  really  think 
would  go  if  the  bad  weather  went ;  but  I  am  necessarily 
a  prisoner  to  my  bedroom  and  to  my  bed,  and  cannot 
speak  or  write  without  an  effort. 

"  At  Turin  on  Sunday  I  had  to  squeeze,  kneeling  at 
Mass,  against  a  man  who  had  a  very  bad  cough,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  '  What  if  I  catch  it  ?  '  As  we  went  down 
to  Genoa  I  said,  '  If  I  was  at  home,  I  know  from  my 
throat  that  something  there  would  turn  to  a  bad  cold.' 
When  at  Genoa  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  that  I  said,  '  Let 
us  rest  at  Pisa  for  two  days,'  and  so  we  did.  Thence  we 
got  to  Eome  in  a  day,  but  by  that  time  the  cold  and  cough 
were  fixed. 

"I  have  seldom  had  so  bad  a  one.  I  have  been  a 
fortnight  here,  and  have  said  just  one  Mass,  and  been  into 
one  church — St.  Peter's !  Is  not  this  melancholy  ?  The 
Holy  Father  has  been  abundantly  kind,  inquiring  after  me 
every  day.  My  public  days  begin  on  Monday,  and  it  seems 
as  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  go  out  up  to  then ! 

"  There  has  been  cold  hail  yesterday  and  to-day.  I 
am  much  better,  but  very  much  pulled  down.  There  is  no 
fever  on  me;  all  I  want  is  fine  weather.  The  thought 
comes  on  me,  that  I  cannot  be  well  till  I  am  back.  But 
perhaps  when  I  once  well  turn  the  corner,  all  will  come  right. 

"  Georgi*  has  quite  satisfied  me.  I  suppose  you  made 
ihe  bargain  with  him  what  was  to  be  his  pay. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

*  The  courier  I  engaged  for  him. 
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A  letter  regarding  an  article  of  mine,  entitled 
"  Cardinal  Newman,"  which  appeared  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  in  July,  1879,  so  well  manifests  the 
antique  sincerity,  the  transparent  candour  of  the 
writer,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  withhold 
it  from  my  readers,  for  it  is  most  congruous  with 
my  present  purpose. 

"  The  Oratory,  July  8,  1879. 

"My  DEAR  LILLY, 

"Your  article  in  the  Fortnightly*  about  me  has 
come  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  it. 

"  I  thank  you  because  it  is  written  in  a  tone  which  I 
don't  think  will  provoke  a  reaction  of  feeling  in  the  public- 
mind.  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  affectionate  warmth 
of  many  of  the  addresses  which  have  been  made  to  mer 
and  though  I  could  not  in  my  conscience  accept  them  as 
just,  and  as  sober  truth,  still  it  delighted  me  to  find  that 
friends  and  bystanders  think  so  well  of  me.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  for  several  years  felt  that  their  language  might 
provoke  some  Nemesis,  and  that  I  might  fall  again  under 
the  power  of  calumny  and  consequent  disrepute,  perhaps 
with  the  necessity  of  some  dreary  self-vindication.  Now 
your  article,  though  evidently  the  writing  of  a  friend,  is 
written  with  a  sobriety  which  can  irritate  and  repel  na 
one. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  JOHN  H.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN." 

The  memhers  of  the  Catholic  Union  were 
extremely  anxious  to  have  the  Cardinal  among 

*  It  has  since  been  embodied  in  chap.  ii.  of  "  Ancient 
Eeligion  and  Modern  Thought." 
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them,  and  the  Council  of  the  Union  invited  him 
to  address  a  General  Meeting  in  1880.  The  next 
four  letters  are  largely  concerned  with  that 
invitation. 

"The  Oratory,  January  1,  1880. 

"  MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  feel  the  extreme  kindness  of  your  letter  for  St. 
John's  Day,*  and  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  All 
anniversaries  and  feasts  are  of  a  very  solemn  character  to 
me  now,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rejoice  as  one  ought,  consider- 
ing how  few  there  are  still  to  come  round. 

"  As  to  the  subject  of  your  second  letter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer  it.  I  am  of  course  moved  by  the  expression  of  the 
Catholic  Union's  wishes,  but  my  first  business  is  to  finish 
the  revision  of  my  volumes,  and  the  last  year  has  been  an 
annus  non  to  me.  Going  to  Eome  broke  all  the  principles, 
memories,  traditions,  rules,  on  which  I  was  working,  and 
my  work  will  be  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  itself.  |  I  was 
not  able  to  begin  again  till  about  October,  and,  with  all  my 
efforts,  it  can  never  be  what  I  had  aimed  at. 

"  Next,  I  cannot  now  write  off  things  when  necessary,  at 
a  moment,  and  from  the  weakness  of  my  body  I  cannot 
exert  my  mind  as  I  once  could.  I  am  well,  but  not  strong, 
and  should  soon  knock  up.  I  get  so  sleepy,  as  I  am  now. 

"  I  will  not  absolutely  refuse  the  request  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  as  yet. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"JOHN  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN." 

"January  10,  1880. 

"MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  am  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  letter  for 
the  Catholic  Union.  It  is  very  kind  in  you  and  him 

*  His  feast. 

t  Cardinal  Newman  is  here  speaking  of  the  new  edition  of 
his  "  St.  Athanasius,"  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
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pressing  me  to  lecture,  but  no  one  knows  so  well  what  I 
can  do  and  what  I  can't  as  myself.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
care  only  that  I  keep  myself  up  to  the  mark.  I  am  able  to 
do  so,  thank  God  ;  but  it  requires  close  keeping  to  rules. 
People  don't  know  this,  they  see  me  well,  and  go  away  and 
tell  the  world  so.  I  am  well,  but  they  don't  know  that  if 
I  deviated  from  my  groove  I  should  not  be  well. 

"  This  remark  applies  to  my  goingto  London.  I  certainly 
mean  to  go  if  the  Duke  and  London  Catholics  will  have  me 
still ;  but  now  that  February  is  upon  us,  I  feel  that  I  would 
rather  go  up  in  April  than  now.  You  ought  to  recollect 
that  I  am  near  eighty,  and  that  it  would  not  be  out  of 
the  ordinary  if  I  were  bedridden  or  dead.  I  must  do  what 
I  can,  not  what  I  should  prefer. 

"  I  have  written  to  the  Duke  on  the  subject.  The  first 
point  is  to  see  what  will  suit  him.  He  has  many  more 
engagements  than  I  have.  By  way  of  naming  a  day  I 
will  say  Monday,  April  12th,  for  going  to  him.  When  you 
have  an  opportunity  see  what  he  thinks  of  it. 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN." 

"P.S. — I  wish  you  would  put  down  on  paper  several 
subjects  on  which  an  address  would  be  useful.  Something 
might  turn  up." 

I  of  course  complied  with  the  request  contained 
in  the  postscript  of  the  last  letter,  and  the  Cardinal 
wrote : — 


"  February  20,  1880. 

"My  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  Thank  you  for  your  six  subjects,  which  are  good 
ones,  but  that  does  not  make  them  possible.  I  will  do 
something,  if  I  can,  but  that  is  not  certain  yet.  It  is 
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a  great  effort  to  exert  ray  mind,  and  I  have  just  had  a  bad 
fall. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  and  Lord  Eipon's  speeches. 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN." 

The  Cardinal  did  not  choose  from  my  six 
subjects,  but  gracefully  put  them  all  aside,  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  own. 

"  March  29, 1880. 

"My  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  All  best  blessings  be  on  you  and  Mrs.  Lilly  this 
Eastertide.  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  so  fine  a  one.  So 
it  is  settled  that  I  go  up  to  the  Duke  on  the  12th  proximo. 
Father  Norris  goes  to  him  to-morrow  to  settle  various 
matters — e.g.  Where  am  I  to  hold  my  Eeceptions  ?  The 
London  Oratory  asked  to  see  me,  but  perhaps  that  is  not 
the  kind  of  thing  they  meant. 

"  I  hope  to  be  ready  with  my  short,  unmeaning,  tame 
address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union  on  Wednesday 
the  14th.  I  am  afraid  no  one  will  see  the  point  of  -it,  and 
therefore  I  can't  get  myself  to  tell  any  one  the  subject  of  it ; 
for  if  people  heard  they  would  expect  so  much  more  than 
they  will  get. 

"Your  six  subjects  were  excellent  ones,  but  I  have  not 
the  gift  of  being  able  to  take  what  I  approve,  and  wish  to 
take ;  some  .men  have  such  resources,  or  such  versatility 
and  elasticity  of  mind  that  they  discourse  on  any  subject 
named  to  them.  I  am  quite  different.  But  it  is  not 
treating  the  Union  well. 

"As  to  my  strength  just  now,  I  think  I  shall  be  long 
before  I  regain  it.  A  little  thing  knocks  me  up.  But  I 
trust  I  shall  not  show  this  much. 

"  I  suppose  a  formal  letter  like  the  enclosed  should  go  to 
the  Duke  as  President  of  the  Catholic  Union. 
"Most  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  H.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN." 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  Cardinal  Newman's 
address  was  not  unmeaning  nor  tame ;  nor  was  it 
specially  short.  I  think  it  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.  It  had  all  his  old  sweetness  of  expression, 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  depth  of  thought. 

In  November,  1880,  a  leading  article  in  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  contained  the  statement  that 
Cardinal  Newman  "  has  confined  his  defence  of 
his  own  creed  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  only 
possible  alternative  to  atheism."  I  thought  it 
worth  while  to  contradict  this  absurd  misrepresen- 
tation in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James  s  Gazette. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  observe  in  your  issue  of  this  evening  a  state- 
ment against  which  I  must  beg  your  permission  to  protest 
in  the  strongest  manner  as  a  most  serious,  although,  I  ana 
quite  sure,  an  unintentional,  misrepresentation  of  my 
deeply  venerated  friend  Cardinal  Newman.  The  statement 
is  that  '  he  has  confined  his  defence  of  his  own  creed  to 
the  proposition  that  it  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to 
atheism.'  It  certainly  is  true  that  Cardinal  Newman  has 
said :  *  There  is  no  medium,  in  true  philosophy,  between 
Atheism  and  Catholicism'  ('Apologia,'  p.  198,  3rd  edit.); 
and  it  as  certainly  is  not  true  that  he  confines  his 
defence  of  his  creed  to  this  proposition.  He  expressly 
recognizes  '  tbe  formal  proofs  on  which  the  being  of  God 
rests'  (they  may  be  seen  in  any  text-book  of  Catholic 
theology)  as  affording  *  irrefragable  demonstration ' 
('Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations,'  p.  262,  4th  edit.); 
but  the  great  argument  which  comes  home  to  him 
personally  with  supreme  force  is  that  derived  from  the 
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witness  of  Conscience — '  the  aboriginal  Vicar  of  Christ,  a 
prophet  in  its  informations,  a  monarch  in  its  peremptoriness, 
a  priest  in  its  blessings  and  anathemas.'  The  existence 
of  God,  'borne  in  upon  him  irresistibly'  by  the  voice 
within,  is  '  the  great  truth  of  which  his  whole  being  is 
full'  ('Apologia,'  p.  241).  This  is  the  point  from  which 
he  starts.  Conscience,  the  'great  internal  teacher/ 
'  nearer  to  us  than  any  other  means  of  knowledge,'  informs 
us  (as  he  judges)  that  God  is,  '  the  special  Attribute  under 
which  it  brings  Him  before  us,  to  which  it  subordinates  all 
other  Attributes,  being  that  of  justice — retributive  justice/ 
('  Grammar  of  Assent,'  p.  385,  3rd  edit.).  '  The  sense  of 
right  and  wrong '  he  considers  to  be  '  the  first  element ' 
in  natural  religion  ( '  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk/ 
p.  67,  4th  edit.).  And  Catholicism,  which  he  regards 
as  the  sole  form  of  Christianity  historically  or  philosophi- 
cally tenable,  is  for  him  the  only  possible  complement  of 
natural  religion.  I  cannot  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me 
space  to  do  more  than  thus  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
argument  by  which  he  ascends  from  his  first  to  his  final 
religious  idea.  I  would  refer  those  who  would  follow  it 
step  by  step  to  his  '  Grammar  of  Assent,'  '  Apologia,' 
and  '  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations ; '  or,  if  a  mere 
summary  will  suffice,  to  an  article  of  my  own  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  of  July,  1879.*  Cardinal  Newman's 
main  defence — not  his  sole  defence — of  his  creed  amounts, 
then,  to  this  :  that  religion  is  an  integral  part  of  our  nature, 
and  that  Catholicism  alone  adequately  fulfils  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  revelation  which  natural  religion  raises.  This 
may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  defence ;  but,  whether  good  or  bad, 
it  is  very  different  from  the  nude  proposition  '  that 
Catholicism  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to  atheism.' 
No  one  who  knows  John  Henry  Newman  can  be  ignorant 
that  t.he  first  fact  about  him  is  the  unflinching  courage  with 

*  The  substance  of   this  article  has  been  incorporated  in 
chap.  ii.  of  "  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought." 
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which  throughout  a  long  life,  *  in  each  hard  instance  tried,' 
he  has  undeviatingly  followed  his  convictions,  wherever 
they  might  lead  him ;  or  can  fail  to  resent  it  as  something 
like  a  personal  outrage  that  such  a  man  should  be  repre- 
sented as  scared,  or  as  scaring  others,  into  Catholicism  by 
the  bogey  of  atheism. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.  S.  LILLY." 


Cardinal  Newman  thanked  me  warmly  for  this 
letter,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  adopt  it  and  to 
reprint  it  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  "  Grammar  of 
Assent."  I  was  anxious  that  an  explanation  and 
vindication  of  his  true  position  on  the  question  of 
Catholicism  and  Atheism  should  be  made  hy  him- 
self at  greater  length,  and  with  the  authority 
which  would  attach  to  anything  proceeding  from 
his  own  pen.  I  ventured  to  press  the  matter  upon 
the  Cardinal  the  more  earnestly,  since  the  secret 
of  the  authorship  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  article 
had  leaked  out,  as  such  secrets  are  wont  to  do.  I 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  write  a  paper  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review.  After  fully  weighing  my 
suggestion,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 

"February  17,  1881. 

"  MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  zealous  consideration  for 
me,  but  it  is  unlike  my  ways,  and  repugnant  to  my  feelings, 
to  do  what  you  recommend.  My  brain  works  too  slowly 
and  my  hand  too  feebly  to  allow  of  my  interfering,  and 
I  should  but  be  interfering  in  the  work  of  an  abler 
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controversialist — yourself.      In  such  cases  I  have  ever  left 
a  misunderstanding  to  Time,  who,  as  the  poet  says, — 

*  solves  all  doubt, 
By  bringing  Truth,  his  glorious  daughter,  out.' 

The  writer  in  St.  James's  Gazette  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  you  have  answered  him  in  the  Gazette. 

"He  came  here  years  ago  to  ferret  out  my  answer  to 
his  objections.  What  he  said  to  me  I  did  not  consider  said 
to  me  strictly  in  confidence,  but,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy, 
I  so  kept  it ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  went  away  and  misre- 
presented (I  don't  say  intentionally)  what  I  said  to  him. 
After  hearing  his  arguments,  I  had  said  to  him,  '  It  is  no 
good  our  disputing ;  it  is  like  a  battle  between  a  dog  and  a 
fish — we  are  in  different  elements/  meaning  what  I  have 
said  at  '  Grammar  of  Assent,'  p.  416.  He  went  away  and 
told  his  friends  that  I  had  acknowledged  that  I  had  been 
unable  to  answer  what  he  had  said.  This  great  misinter- 
pretation of  my  words  he  has  since  thrown  into  the  formula, 
'His  only  defence  of  Catholicity  is  that  atheism  is  its 
alternative.'  After  this  misstatement  was  brought  home 
to  me  by  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  made  it,  he  proposed 
to  come  to  me  to  have  another  conversation,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  I  thought  now  'what  I  thought  ten 
years  ago,'  but  I  declined  his  proposal. 
"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  JOHN  H.  CAKDINAL  NEWMAN." 

I  have  already  reached  my  proper  limits,  and 
have  well-nigh  exhausted  my  time.  But  there  are 
still  seven  letters  which  I  should  like  to  print. 

"June  27, 1882. 

"My  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  return  with  this  letter  your  proof. 
"  The    article    is     most    singularly    interesting    and 
arresting. 
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"  I  think  you  praise  my  '  Arians '  too  highly ;  it  was 
the  first  book  I  wrote,  and  the  work  of  a  year,  and  it  is 
inexact  in  thought  and  incorrect  in  language.  When  at  a 
comparatively  late  date  I  was  led  to  re-publish  it,  I  should 
have  liked  to  mend  it,  but  I  found  that  if  I  attempted,  it 
would  come  to  pieces,  and  I  should  have  to  write  it  over 
again. 

"  In  saying  this,  I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  substance  of  what  you  quote  from  me ;  *  on  the 
contrary,  I  hold  it  as  strongly  as  I  did  fifty  years  ago  when 
it  was  written ;  but  I  feel  the  many  imperfections  of  the 
wording. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN." 


"  The  Oratory,  December  7,  1882. 

"My  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  ha,ve  read  your  proof  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  with  entire  assent.  Certainly  there  is  no 
opposition  in  the  respective  truths  of  science  and  theology, 

*  The  following  is  the  most  significant  portion  of  the 
passage  in  question,  which  is  quoted  in  full  at  p.  189  of 
"Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought:" — "If  we  would 
speak  correctly,  we  must  confess,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
itself,  that  all  knowledge  of  religion  is  from  Him,  and  not  only 
that  which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  God  had  not  spoken  to  man,  and  told  him  to 
a  certain  extent  his  duty.  .  .  .  We  are  expressly  told  in  the 
New  Testament  that  at  no  time  He  left  Himself  without 
witness  in  the  world,  and  that  in  every  nation  He  accepts  those 
who  fear  and  obey  Him.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is 
something  true  and  divinely  revealed  in  every  religion  all  over 
the  earth,  overloaded  as  it  may  be,  and  at  times  even  stifled  by 
the  impieties  which  the  corrupt  will  and  understanding  of  man 
have  incorporated  with  it ;  so  that  Revelation,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  an  universal,  not  a  local  gift." 
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nor  do  I  think  that  an  apparent  opposition  can  be  main- 
tained, or  is,  by  the  sceptics  of  the  day.  It  is  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  speak  on  a  question  of  fact,  considering 
I  live  out  of  the  world,  but  I  will  say  what  strikes  me. 

"  First,  we  must  grant — and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  we  must  go  in  granting — that  both  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations  took  the  existing  state  of  thought 
as  it  was,  and  only  partially  innovated  on  and  corrected  it. 
The  instance  of  Divorce  makes  this  plain  as  regards  the 
Old  Testament ;  as  to  the  New,  the  first  instance  that 
occurs  to  me  is  St.  Paul's  simple  recognition  of  married 
life  in  Bishops. 

"  On  a  far  larger  scale  is  the  absence  of  meddling  with 
the  social  and  secular  world.  God  speaks  '  for  the  elect's 
sake.'  He  leaves  the  popular  astronomy  as  it  was. 
Heaven  is  still  above,  and  the  powers  of  evil  below.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets,  and  at  His  word  stops  or  goes  back,  and 
the  firmament  opens.  And  so  with  social  and  political 
science :  nothing  is  told  us  of  economical  laws,  etc. 
So  from  the  first  there  has  been  a  progress  with  laws  of 
progress,  to  which  theology  has  contributed  little,  and 
which  now  has  a  form  and  substance,  powerful  in  itself, 
and  independent  of  and  far  surpassing  Christianity  in  its 
social  aspect ;  for  Christianity  (socially  considered)  has  a 
previous  and  more  elementary  office,  being  the  binding 
principle  of  society. 

"  This  primary  and  special  office  of  religion  men  of  the 
world  do  not  see,  and  they  see  only  its  poverty  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  secular  progress,  and,  as  disciples  and  upholders 
and  servants  of  that  great  scientific  progress,  they  look  on 
religion  and  despise  it.  As  the  scientific  parasite  says  in 
the  play,  '  Ecjo  ilium  contempsi  prae  me' 

"  I  consider,  then,  that  it  is  not  reason  that  is  against 
us,  but  imagination.  The  mind,  after  having,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  Gospels,  lived  in  science,  experiences,  on 
coming  back  to  Scripture,  an  utter  strangeness  in  what  it 
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reads,  which  seems  to  it  a  better  argument  against  Kevela- 
tion  than  any  formal  proof  from  definite  facts  or  logical 
statements.  '  Christianity  is  behind  the  age.' 

"I  have  been  unable  to  bring  out  my  meaning  as  I 
should  like,  and  am  very  dissatisfied  with  myself,  but  I  feel 
what  I  have  been  insisting  on  very  strongly. 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN." 

"December  13,  1882. 

"MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  promise  you  to  get  up  and 
remark  upon  Mill's  argument,  both  because  my  day  is  so 
filled  up,  and  because  such  subjects  try  my  head  now. 

"As  to  my  'Assent,'  I  thought  and  think  it  to  be  an 
erroneous  assumption,  anything  but  self-evident,  to  say 
that  order  is  causation. 

"  I  said  too  that,  if  we  went  by  experience,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  now  to  do,  our  initial  and  elementary  experience 
would  lead  us  to  consider  Will  the  great  or  only  cause.  I 
did  not  mean  to  dogmatize,  for  I  am  not  a  metaphysician, 
but  as  an  inquirer  or  questioner,  I  have  a  right  to  demand 
proof  from  the  other  side,  who  do  dogmatize. 

"  I  wrote  as  I  did  in  my  last  letter  because,  though  it  is 
of  first  importance  of  course  to  show  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  scientific  and  religious  truth,  yet  it  was 
not  there,  I  fancied,  that  the  shoe  pinched. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"JOHN  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN." 

"  August  17,  1884 

"MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  I  rejoice  to  be  told  that  your  book  *  has  in  so  very 
short  a  time  come  to  a  second  edition,  and  I  would  send 
you  a  long  letter  about  it  were  it  not  that  I  am  obliged  to 

"x  "  Ancient  Eeligion  and  Modern  Thought." 
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write  very  slowly,  which  has  this  among  other  evils,  that 
before  I  come  to  the  second  half  of  my  sentence,  I  forget 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  have  always  held  that  thought 
was  instantaneous — that  it  takes  no  time,— and  now  that 
doctrine  is  confirmed  to  me,  when  I  want  a  subtle  short- 
hand to  record  what  otherwise,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
goes  as  rapidly  as  it  comes. 

"  Your  first  chapter  is  as  startling  as  it  is  new  to  me — 
and,  unless  you  make  too  much  of  the  man,*  gives  rise  to 
dismal  apprehensions ;  but  I  think  nature  and  reason,  to 
say  nothing  of  grace,  will  prove  too  strong  for  his  theories. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  about  chap.  ii.  By 
cutting  a  little  here  and  there,  and  piecing  them  together, 
you  have  ingeniously  made  me  write  a  sort  of  philosophical 
theory.  I  shall  only  be  deeply  rejoiced  if  your  attempt 
succeeds,  of  course  ;  but  time  is  the  test  of  truth. 

"  As  a  personal  matter  I  must  quite  negative  having 
been  indebted  to  Kant  or  Coleridge.  I  never  read  a  word 
of  Kant.  I  never  read  a  word  of  Coleridge.  I  was  not 
even  in  possession  of  a  single  work  of  Coleridge's.  I  could 
say  the  same  of  Hurrell  Froude,  and  also  of  Pusey  and 
Keble,  as  far  as  I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  others. 

"As  to  the  three  or  four  great  Oriental  religions,  you 
have  not  satisfied  me  as  to  their  transmission  by  trust- 
worthy tradition  from  their  founders. 

"What  can  be  the  instrument,  what  the  guarantee,  of 
trustworthy  tradition,  but  a  promise  from  above  of  infalli- 
bility ?  Would  not,  for  instance,  the  Christian  teaching  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  have  broken  down  but 
for  the  providential  stumbling  (vide  Gibbon)  of  Theodosius's 
horse  ? 

"  I  did  not  observe  you  mentioned  M.  s.  s.,  except  in 

the  case  of  Zoroaster.     How  far  go  they  back?    As  to 

Mahomet,  what  I  think  a  real  omission  (and  your  first) — 

perhaps  the   fault   is   in  my  eyes — is,   your    not   giving 

*  Schopenhauer. 

H 
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authorities  for  Mahomet 's  amiableness.  Your  account  of 
his  private  life  reminded  me  of  Luther  also.  I  think  that 
not  only  should  good  authorities  be  given  for  the  fact  of 
the  Mahometan  ascetics  and  saints  (lest  weaker  brethren 
should  be  scandalized),  but  two  points  should  be  con- 
sidered :  first,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Koran  to 
countenance  such  saintship  (as  there  is  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament),  and  secondly,  whether 
the  existing  recognized  and  sanctioned  developments  of 
Mohamedanism,  especially  its  sensuality,  were  compatible 
with  such  teaching  of  the  duty  of  purity,  as  to  make  a  high 
standard  of  saintship  congenial  and  possible  to  the  genius 
of  the  religion. 

"If  I  did  not  know  you  were  doing  a  good  work  I 
should  not  be  so  critical. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN. 

"As  you  led  me  to  write  on  Inspiration,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  my  '  Postscript.' ' 

"  May  15,  1886. 

"  MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  this.*     It  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  best  things  you  have  written. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  suffi- 
ciently disengaged  Liberalism  from  Liberty.  Taking 
human  nature  as  it  is,  how  shall  we  practically  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  ?  Are  we  not  obliged  to  look  for 
some  external  calamity,  physical,  social,  or  political,  such 
as  the  Deluge,  or  a  rising  of  the  masses,  as  doing  for  the 
human  race  what  truth  and  reason,  conscience  and  aropyij, 
will  not  succeed  in  doing  ? 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  JOHN  H.  CARD.  NEWMAN." 

"  The  remarks  of  mine  on  Liberty,  which  the  Cardinal  had 
before  him,  were  published  three  years  later,  in  chap.  ii.  of 
"  A  Century  of  Revolution." 
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"  MY  DEAR  LILLY, 

"  Pray  pardon  my  silence.  I  have  been  wanting 
to  write  to  tell  with  what  great  pleasure  I  have  read  your 
proof.*  It  is  a  remarkable  result  of  Darwin's  work.  But 
the  more  I  was  pleased,  the  more  I  was  frightened,  as  you 
proceed  to  express  your  belief  that  the  first  men  had  tails. 
I  think  this  temerarious.  I  can  hardly  write,  my  fingers 
are  so  weak.  This  is  why  I  have  written  so  little  to  you 
of  late. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  J.  H.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN." 

This  letter  is  undated.  So  is  the  last  scrap  of 
tremulous  writing  which  I  ever  had  from  him,  and 
which,  I  think,  must  have  reached  me  ahout  a 
year  ago. 

"  I  am  too  old  to  write  ;  I  cannot  hold  the  pen. 

"  J.  H.  N." 

And  now,  on  looking  through  what  I  have 
written  since  I  heard  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
death,  I  feel  deeply  how  inadequate  it  is.  But 
in  magnis,  voluisse  sat  est.  It  is  the  best  which 
is  possible  to  me,  and  it  must  go  to  the  printer 
just  as  it  was  set  down,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head.  What  I  have  sought  to  do  is 
to  present  some  of  the  traits  of  my  dear  and 
venerated  friend's  moral  and  spiritual  character, 
as  it  revealed  itself  to  me.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  Vittoria  Colonna  said  of  Michael  Angelo,  that 

*  Of  chap.  iii.  of  "  A  Century  of  Revolution."     It  does  not 
contain  the  statement  that  "  the  first  men  had  tails." 
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they  who  know  only  his  works,  know  the  least  part 
of  him.  No  doubt  his  works  reflect  faithfully  his 
magnificent  endowments.  And  the  judgments 
which  have  been  passed  on  him  by  the  public 
prints  during  the  week  since  his  death,  show  how 
his  countrymen  delight  to  recognize  them.  Thus, 
in  one  journal  of  name,  he  has  been  described  as 
"a  great  theologian;"  in  another,  as  "a  great 
philosopher;  "  in  a  third,  as  "  a  great  historian." 

Unquestionably,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
these  descriptions  of  him.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Cardinal  Newman  accomplished  no  great  historical 
work.  But  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  masterly 
sketches,  which  sufficiently  exhibit  his  singular 
qualifications  for  the  writing  of  history.  Probably 
no  man  has  ever  been  more  accurately  and 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  story  of  primitive 
Christianity.  It  was  as  the  heir  of  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers  that  the  Communion  of  Rome  won  his 
allegiance.  He  moved  up  and  down  among  those 
far-off  centuries  with  supreme  ease.  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil, 
were  his  own  familiar  friends  in  whom  he  trusted, 
and  he  has  left  us  some  admirable  delineations  of 
those  holy  men  and  their  times:  grouping  facts 
and  persons  with  the  skilful  ease  of  a  master  in 
the  pictorial  art,  bringing  before  us  heroic  or 
pathetic  situations  with  rare  dramatic  power, 
entering  as  it  were — such  was  his  unique  gift — 
into  the  very  consciousness  of  those  ancient 
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saints,  realizing  all  that  was  most  personal  and 
most  inward  there,  thinking  their  thoughts,  feel- 
ing their  emotions,  breathing  upon  their  dry  hones 
with  the  breath  of  life,  and  making  them  live 
before  us.  Had  Cardinal  Newman  chosen  to  con- 
secrate his  high  gifts  to  historical  research,  he 
might  have  given  the  world  a  monumental  work, 
entitling  him  to  rank  with  Thucydides,  with 
Tacitus,  with  Gibbon,  with  Mommsen.  But  he 
did  not  so  choose. 

Nor,  again,  has  he  left  behind  him  any  great 
contribution  to  scientific   theology.     Yet  to  the 
author   of    the   "  Essay  on  the   Development   of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  of  the  "  Lectures  on  Justi- 
fication " — which  Dr.  Dollinger,  a  very  competent 
judge,  was  wont   to  call   a  little  gem — must  be 
conceded  no  small  eminence  as  a  divine.     I  have 
printed   a  letter  in  which  he  says,   "  I  am  not 
a  metaphysician."     In  a  sense,  he  was  not.     His 
acute  and  subtle  intellect  had  never  been  devoted 
to  the  systematic  study  of  metaphysics.     Neither 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  he  deeply  read. 
Of  the  modern  philosophical   systems  he   knew 
extremely  little,  and  that  little  at  second  hand. 
He  had  scanty  sympathy  with  dry  hard  thought. 
I  cannot  imagine  him  reading  through  the  Kantian 
"Critiques."     But  he  divined,  by  the  instinct  of 
genius,  some  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
reached  by  the   sage    of   Konigsberg   after  long 
"voyaging  through  dark  seas  of  thought  alone." 
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He  felt  deeply  that  in  life,  so  complex,  so 
contingent,  so  concrete,  we  have  need  of  something 
deeper  than  ratiocination.  He  knew  and  realized 
as  the  first  of  truths  that  the  one  key  to  the  great 
enigmas  of  heing  is  personality.  He  held  of  the 
poets :  he  possessed  that  sense  of  higher  insight 
which  transcends  formulas,  and  in  the  clear  vision 
of  the  spirit  discerns,  not  concludes.  His  soul  was 
steeped  in  that  eternal  Platonism,  to  which  the 
material  is  hut  the  symhol  of  the  ideal,  the  pheno- 
menal of  the  noumenal,  the  visible  of  the  unseen. 

But  Cardinal  Newman  was  something  better 
than  a  great  historian,  a  great  philosopher,  a  great 
theologian.  He  was  what  the  friend  from  whom 
I  learnt  of  his  departure  called  him,  with  woman's 
happy  instinct;  he  was  "a  great  spirit."  No 
such  profound  and  keen  intellect  had  been  known 
among  Catholics  since  the  days  of  Pascal;  no 
such  master  of  language  since  the  days  of  Bossuet. 
Style  is  one  of  the  best  indexes  to  character,  and 
in  Cardinal  Newman's  " regal  English" — to  use 
Mr.  Hutton's  admirable  phrase — we  have  a  true 
revelation  of  his  kingly  intelligence.  No  other 
man,  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  has  possessed 
his  supreme  dominion  over  our  tongue.  And  he 
employed  it  in  absolute  fidelity  to  the  law  within  ; 
ever  for  him,  through  all  that  tract  of  years,  "  the 
rule  and  measure  of  duty."  His  rare  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence  command  a  veneration  tran- 
scending even  the  homage  due  to  his  superb 
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intellectual  gifts.  In  him  we  recognize  one  of 
those  elect  souls,  "  radiant  with  ardour  divine," 
who  as  "  beacons  of  hope"  illuminate,  from  time 
to  time,  the  path  of  "  troublous  and  distressed 
mortality." 

"  Through  such  souls  alone, 
God,  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light, 
For  us,  i'  the  dark,  to  rise  by." 


(     104     ) 


IV. 

THE   TEMPOEAL   POWEE    OF  THE  POPE. 

(A.) — SPEECH  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

FOR  the  last  thirty-eight  years  it  has  been  the 
excellent  custom  of  the  good  Catholics  of  Bir- 
mingham to  hold  an  annual  public  meeting,  which 
they  call  a  Eeunion.  One  part  of  the  proceedings 
is  an  address  by  the  President,  who  is  chosen  for 
the  occasion  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
chief  local  Catholic  notables.  This  year  they 
were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  fill  the  presidential 
chair.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure, 
and  determined  to  take  as  the  subject  of  my 
speech  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  appointed  evening  came,  I 
discoursed  upon  this  theme  to  a  large  audience, 
who  listened  attentively  to  what  I  said,  and  who 
ratified  by  their  applause  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
me  which  their  revered  Bishop  proposed  in  far  too 
kind  and  flattering  terms.  I  am  afraid  my  speech 
was  somewhat  longer  than  it  should  have  been. 
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It  was  certainly  longer  than  I  had  intended  it  to 
be.  And  in  consequence,  as  I  suppose,  of  my 
prolixity,  I  was  not  completely  reported.  The 
fullest  accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  what  I  said 
are  those  which  appeared  in  the  Times  and  the 
Standard.  By  piecing  them  together — for  each 
supplies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  other's  deficiencies 
— and  by  supplementing  them  from  various  sources, 
I  have  been  able  to  procure  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  correct  text  of  my  address.  At  all  events,  I 
am  sure  that  it  neither  omits  anything  of  import- 
ance which  I  did  say,  nor  contains  anything  which 
I  did  not  say.  And,  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
proceed  to  explain,  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  editor  of  the  New 
Review  courteously  affords  me  of  putting  it  in  its 
entirety  before  the  public. 

My  object  in  my  speech  was  to  insist  that 
when  the  Holy  Father  demands  for  himself  an 
effective  sovereignty  as  necessary  for  the  perfect 
and  peaceful  exercise  of  his  universal  pastorate, 
he  is  not  talking  the  nonsense  which  non- 
Catholics  in  general  suppose.  Most  people  in  this 
country,  if  they  read  the  Pope's  complaints  of  the 
loss  of  his  temporal  power,  imagine  them  prompted 
by  an  unworthy  hankering  after  earthly  rule,  in 
flat  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Nor  is  such  a  view 
confined  to  the  Philistine  whose  oracle  is  his  daily 
newspaper.  I  remember  it  being  expressed  some 
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years  ago,  with  more  vigour  than  courtesy,  by  the 
late  Professor  Freeman,  who  represented  Pius  IX. 
as  "  sulking  in  his  palace  of  the  Vatican  and 
refusing  to  he  hishop  because  he  could  not  be 
king."  I  applied  myself  to  show  the  fallaciousness 
of  such  a  conception  of  the  Pontiff's  position,  and 
to  insist  that  if  the  Italian  kingdom  is  not  to  go 
down  in  revolutionary  anarchy,  it  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  Pope  and  with  the  great  con- 
servative forces  of  religion  and  morality  which  the 
Pope  represents.  In  the  course  of  my  argument 
I  was  led  to  consider  the  delusive  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  so-called  Law  of  Guarantees,  a 
point  which  I  illustrated  by  touching  upon  the 
essential  requisites  of  a  real  guarantee.  And  I 
remarked,  parenthetically,  that  such  a  guarantee 
by  the  Great  Powers,  assuring  the  Pontiff's 
sovereign  position  and  complete  political  and 
financial  independence,  even  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Vatican,  might,  or  might  not,  supply 
a  basis  for  a  possible  modus  vivendi :  that,  I  pointed 
out,  was  a  matter  which  the  Pope  alone  could 
determine.  Later  in  my  speech  I  referred  to 
evidence  which  led  me  to  believe  that  such  a 
modus  vivendi  was  regarded  as  increasingly  possible 
by  some  of  those  most  interested  in  the  subject : 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  could  not  tell. 
Every  one  possessing  even  an  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  Italian  politics  is,  of  course,  aware  that 
this  is  a  favourite  plan  with  the  more  moderate 
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school  of  Italian  statesmen  for  smoothing  down 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  present  hostile 
relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

My  speech,  as  imperfectly  reported,  was  much 
discussed  in  the   public  prints.      The   Saturday 
Revieiv,  in  a  courteously  bantering  article,  declared 
that  the  Temporal  Power  was  as  truly  a  shibboleth 
as   certain  others  with  which  I  had  dealt  in   a 
recently  published  volume.     No  doubt  that  is  so. 
But  I  do  not  think  I  used  it  in  my  speech  as  a 
shibboleth :  that  is,  as  a  claptrap  phrase,  good  for 
titillating  the  ears  of  my  audience.     Indeed,  it  is 
just  because  I  did  not  so  employ  it  that  some  good 
Catholics  have  been  offended  at  me.    On  the  other 
hand,  an  influential  Birmingham  newspaper  wrote  : 
"  Whether  Mr.  Lilly  is  the  Pope's  hierophant  or 
not,  we  cannot  at  present  tell,  but  the  possibility 
is  that  his  address  was  not  unauthorized."     I  do 
not  know  "  what  kind  of  beast  "—to  use   Mon- 
taigne's phrase — a  Papal  hierophant  may  be.    But 
I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  had  no  com- 
mission, direct  or  indirect,  from  His  Holiness  to 
say  what  I  said  at  Birmingham,  or  to  say  anything 
there.     A  great  number  of  journals  concentrated 
their   attention  upon  the  dozen  words  in  which 
I  professed  my  ignorance  whether  an  international 
guarantee   of  the   Pope's    sovereignty  might,  or 
might   not,   afford  a   basis   for  a   modus  vivendi, 
and  found    there   the    kernel    of    my   discourse. 
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Mr.  Charles  Kingsley,  upon  a  well-remembered  occa- 
sion, accused  Cardinal  Newman  of  "  writing  a  whole 
sermon,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  text,  or  the  matter, 
but  of  one  simple  passing  hint."  My  critics  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  credit  me  with  the  like 
astuteness.  Nay,  a  lengthy  telegram  was  des- 
patched to  Italy  positively  announcing  that  I  had 
recommended  such  a  modus  vivendi,  and  that  very 
respectable  journal,  the  Moniteur  de  Rome,  declared, 
u  C'est  la  une  solution  incomplete,  hypocrite, 
batarde  qui  n'aurait  d'autre  resultat  que  d'eterniser 
le  statu  quo  et  que,  par  consequent,  le  Vatican 
n'acceptera  jamais."  Whether  the  Moniteur  de 
Rome  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Vatican  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  I  never  recom- 
mended this,  or  any  other  solution  of  the  Koman 
Question. 

It  is  a  time-honoured  and  most  true  saying 
that  the  best  answer  to  a  lie  is  the  truth.  The 
most  effectual  way  of  setting  right  the  miscon- 
ceptions, voluntary  or  involuntary,  which  have 
arisen  about  my  speech,  is  to  publish  the  complete 
version  of  it  which  I  am  about  to  put  before  my 
readers,  and  which,  I  trust,  may  be  not  unaccept- 
able to  them  as  an  honest,  although,  as  I  know 
well,  a  very  inadequate  attempt  to  throw  some 
light  upon  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  of  contemporary  politics.  There  is  yet 
one  further  remark  with  which  I  should  like  to 
preface  it.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  spoke  in  a  spirit 
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of  absolute  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  of 
sincere  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  which  finds  in  him  its  chief  champion  and 
representative  on  earth.  But  if — which  I  do  not 
think — I  have  said  any  word  of  which  he  would 
disapprove,  I,  by  anticipation,  withdraw  it,  and,  so 
to  speak,  unsay  it. 


It  was,  for  several  reasons,  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
accept,  at  the  invitation  of  your  Committee,  the 
presidency  of  this  great  Catholic  Keunion.  In  the 
first  place,  I  felt  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  fill 
a  chair  which  had  been  occupied  by  so  many 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons.  Then,  again,  it 
is  always  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  myself  in 
Birmingham  :  a  city  distinguished  by  the  zeal  and 
the  intelligence  of  its  Catholic  inhabitants,  and 
specially  dear  to  me  as  the  beloved  home,  for 
so  many  years,  of  my  venerated  friend  Cardinal 
Newman.  There  is  yet  another  reason  why  I  am 
glad  to  be  among  you  to-night,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  brief  speech.  It  affords 
me  an  occasion  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  a  topic 
which  has  been  much  in  my  thoughts  of  late,  and 
which  interests  deeply  all  Catholics.  It  is  a  topic 
upon  which  much  misapprehension  prevails  in  this 
country.  I  remember  that  Cardinal  Newman,  in 
one  of  those  famous  lectures  of  his  upon  the 
Present  Position  of  Catholics,  spoke  of  the  dense 
fog  in  which  Catholic  affairs  are,  as  a  rule, 
enveloped  for  the  British  public.  Well,  since 
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those  lectures  were  delivered,  the  fog  has  here  and 
there  lifted.  Our  Protestant  friends  are,  in  many 
respects,  much  juster  towards  us  than  they  were 
when  the  Cardinal  spoke.  But  there  is  one  subject 
over  which  the  fog  hangs  as  thick  as  ever  in  the 
Protestant  mind ;  and  perhaps  some  of  us  who  are 
not  Protestants  get  lost  in  it  occasionally.  That 
subject  is  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  I 
spoke  of  it  just  now  as  a  topic  of  special  interest  to 
us  Catholics.  I  should  add  that  it  is  a  topic  of 
much  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country 
generally.  For  do  not  let  us  forget  that  England 
is  a  great  Catholic  Power.  One-tenth  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Episcopate  owes  allegiance  to  our 
Gracious  Sovereign.  It  so  chanced  that  the  post 
which  brought  me  your  Committee's  invitation  to 
preside  here  to-night  brought  me  also  a  letter  from 
a  Protestant  friend  of  mine,  a  person  of  much 
distinction  both  in  politics  and  literature,  in  which 
this  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  is  discussed. 
I  have  put  his  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  page  of  it,  to  which 
I  would  beg  your  careful  attention,  as  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  text  of  the  sermon  which  I  shall  after- 
wards deliver  : — 


"  I  can't  make  out  why  you  Catholics  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  Temporal  Power — I  mean  sensible 
men  among  you,  not  ignorant  fanatics  or  intriguing  pre- 
lates looking  out  for  promotion  and  desirous  to  stand  well 
at  the  Vatican,  but  men  of  light  and  leading.  Surely  it  is 
unworthy  of  Leo  XIII.'s  intellectual  elevation  and  quite 
unique  position  as  the  Head  of  the  greatest  religious  com- 
munity in  the  world,  to  be  for  ever  hankering  after  a  petty 
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princedom.  Italy  seems  to  me  to  have  behaved  very 
generously  to  the  Pope.  Why  can't  he  accept  the  position 
given  him  by  the  Law  of  Guarantees  ?  Can  you — the 
reasonable  men  among  you — desire  to  put  back  the  hands 
on  the  clock  of  time  and  to  restore  the  old  Papal  Govern- 
ment by  Cardinals  and  Monsignori  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  or  in  any  the  smallest  fragment  of  them  ?  Surely 
you  must  feel  that  it  is  madness.  You  might  as  well  want 
to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  electorate  of  Cologne  or  the 
Prince  Bishopric  of  Liege.  Public  opinion  is  truly  now 
what  Pascal  called  it — the  Queen  of  the  world.  Do  you 
imagine  that  foreign  bayonets  will  set  aside  her  decisions  ? 
Is  Italian  unity  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  Italian  kingdom 
dismembered,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Papa-Re  and  his 
clerical  Government,  a  Government  absolutely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  age  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Italian  people  ?  What  do  you  expect  ?  " 

I  replied  to  my  friend  that  the  matter  was  too 
large  for  discussion  in  a  letter,  but  that  I  was 
going  down  shortly  to  make  a  speech  at  an  im- 
portant meeting  in  Birmingham,  and  would  there 
reply  to  him.  Now,  the  writer  of  this  letter  is 
very  far  from  being  a  Protestant  bigot ;  he  is  a 
fair-minded  and  generous  man,  whose  alms  are 
freely  given  to  Catholic  charities,  and  who,  I 
think,  would  be  a  Catholic  if  he  professed  any 
religion  at  all ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
focusses,  so  to  speak,  the  views  held  on  this  sub- 
ject by  a  large  number — the  great  majority  pro- 
bably— of  intelligent  non-Catholics,  and  expresses 
them  with  much  vigour  and  ability.  I  shall, 
therefore,  as  I  said,  take  his  words  as  my  text,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  reply  point  by  point  to  them. 
But  before  I  go  on  to  do  so,  let  me  make  two 
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remarks  to  shield  myself  from  possible  misappre- 
hension. The  first  is  that,  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say  on  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  I  speak 
merely  for  myself.  And  the  second  is  that  I 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  and 
political  philosophy.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
is  a  theological  side  to  the  question  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power.  Upon  that  I  do  not  enter.  I  leave 
it  to  the  clergy.  I  put  aside  all  strictly  theolo- 
gical considerations.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor 
am  I  the  person,  to  deal  with  considerations  ol 
that  kind. 

First,  then,  why  do  we  Catholics  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  Temporal  Power  ?  I 
answer,  for  three  reasons — because  of  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  practical  necessity.  St. 
Gregory  VII.,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  says,  with 
only  too  much  truth,  that  most  of  the  polities  of 
the  world  are  founded  on  fraud  or  force.  Far 
other  was  the  origin  of  the  Temporal  Power. 
The  Civil  Princedom  of  the  Popes  was  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  afflicted  and  deserted  people  of 
Eome,  who,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century, 
turned  to  their  Bishop  as  their  only  possible  pro- 
tector. It  was  by  their  continued  suffrage  through 
many  successive  generations  that  they  were  placed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pontiff:  "  Pater 
noster  et  post  Dominum  salus  nostra,"  they  called 
him.  "  The  Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes," 
writes  Gibbon,  "is  now  confirmed  by  the  rever- 
ence of  one  thousand  years,  and  their  noblest  title 
is  the  free  choice  of  a  people  whom  they  had 
redeemed  from  slavery."  No  sovereignty  can 
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show  a  fairer,  juster,  or  more  heavenly*  source. 
And  throughout  the  history  of  Europe  the  Tem- 
poral Power  has  proved  the  bulwark  of  Western 
Christianity,  and  has  prevented  it  from  sinking 
into  the  degradation  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
What  would  have  become  of  European  religion  if 
the  Pope  had  been  in  the  same  political  depend- 
ence as  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  well 
described  by  Gibbon  as  "  a  domestic  slave  under 
the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  word  he  alter- 
nately passed  from  the  convent  to  the  Throne, 
and  from  the  Throne  to  the  convent  "  ? 

But  the  Popes  were  also  the  saviours  of  civil 
freedom.  I  claim  for  their  Temporal  Power  that 
it  is  the  parent  of  the  liberties  of  the  modern 
world.  What  more  glorious  chapter  is  there  in 
mediaeval  history  than  that  which  tells  us  how 
the  heroic  republics  of  Italy  fought,  and  fought 
successfully,  for  their  independence  under  the 
banner  of  the  Popes  ?  It  was  the  victory  of  muni- 
cipal and  national  freedom  over  feudal  tyranny. 
So  much  must  be  plain  to  every  student  of  history. 

*  I  advisedly  used  this  word,  to  which  some  of  my  critics 
have  taken  exception.  Political  authority,  in  itself,  is  of 
divine  institution,  "  non  est  enim  potestas  nisi  a  Deo  ;  "  but  it 
reaches  those  who  are  invested  with  it  through  the  people 
("  mediante  populo  ")•  "  Nota,"  says  Bellarmine, "  hanc  potesta- 
tem  immediate  esse  tanquam  in  subjecto  in  tota  multitudine. 
Nam  hsec  potestas  est  de  jure  divino  :  at  jus  divinum  nulli 
homini  particulari  dedit  hanc  potestatem,  ergo  dedit  multi- 
tudini.  .  .  .  Kespublica  non  potest  per  seipsam  exercere  hanc 
potestatem,  ergo  tenetur  earn  transferre  in  aliquem  unum  vel 
aliquos  paucos  "  ("De  Laicis,"  lib.  iii.,  c.  6).  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is,  at  this  moment,  the  most  manifest  instance  in 
the  world  of  a  ruler  by  Divine  right. 

I 
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And  coming  to  the  present  day,  I  say  that  an 
effective  civil  sovereignty — a  sovereignty  which 
assures  the  Pontiff's  political  and  financial  inde- 
pendence— is  as  necessary  as  ever  for  the  peaceful 
and  complete  discharge  of  his  oecumenical  mission. 
I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  statesman  in 
Europe  during  the  present  century — a  statesman 
who  is  really  such,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
master  of  political  claptrap — who  has  thought 
otherwise.  It  was  the  view  of  Guizot  and  Thiers ; 
it  is  the  view  of  Bismarck,  and — as  I  have 
reason  to  believe — of  those  who  are  carrying  on 
his  work  in  Germany.  Of  living  English  states- 
men I  will  not  speak,  because  I  am  anxious  that 
not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  should  fall  upon  me 
of  infringing  your  rule  which  prohibits  all  reference 
to  party  politics  upon  this  occasion.  But  I  will 
cite  the  arguments  used  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
May  20th,  1849,  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  assembly  :  arguments  quite  as 
valid  now  as  they  were  then.  One  of  these,  Lord 
Brougham,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  which  may  not  be  popular 
in  some  quarters,  and  among  some  of  my  noble  friends,  upon 
the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  do  to  say  that 
the  Pope  is  all  very  well  as  a  spiritual  prince,  but  we 
ought  not  to  restore  his  temporal  power.  For  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Stript  of  that  secular  dominion,  he 
would  become  the  slave,  now  of  one  Power,  then  of 
another  :  one  day  the  slave  of  Spain,  another  of  Austria, 
another  of  France ;  or  worst  of  all,  as  the  Pope  has 
recently  been,  the  slave  of  his  own  factious  and  rebellious 
subjects.  His  temporal  power  is  an  European,  not  a  local 
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or  a  religious  one;  and  the  Pope's  authority  should  be 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  the  interests  of 
Europe.'' 

And  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"  He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  views  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  subject, 
but  begged  to  assure  him  they  were  by  no  means  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  precisely  those  laid  down  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby,  where  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  some- 
thing quite  peculiar  and  having  relations  with  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  States  of  the  world  quite  different  from 
those  of  any  other  authority.  The  condition  of  the  Pope's 
sovereignty  was  quite  peculiar.  As  a  temporal  sovereign, 
the  Pope  was  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  order ;  as  a  spiritual 
sovereign  he  was  not  only  of  the  first  order,  but  enjoyed  a 
sovereignty  unparalleled.  There  was,  therefore,  in  respect 
to  other  States,  a  ground  for  interfering  and  maintaining 
his  authority,  which  did  not  exist  in  any  other  case ;  and 
being  a  sort  of  compound  interest,  the  necessity  was  im- 
posed on  the  Catholic  Powers  of  watching  in  order  to  see 
that  the  just  object  of  preserving  the  Spiritual  Head  of 
their  religion  was  not  made  the  means  of  promoting  tem- 
poral ambition.  But,  when  he  said  that,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  we  as  a  Protestant  State  had  not  to  a 
certain  extent  a  similar  interest;  there  was  no  country 
with  Catholic  subjects  and  Catholic  possessions  which  had 
not  a  deep  interest  in  the  Pope  being  so  placed  as  to  be 
able  to  exercise,  his  authority  unfettered  and  unshackled 
by  any  temporal  influence  which  might  affect  his  spiritual 
authority." 

We  have  been  told  that  only  ignorant  fanatics, 
or  ambitious  prelates  desirous  of  promotion,  and 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Vatican,  care  one 
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pin  about  the  question  of  the  Pope's  Temporal 
Power.  Well,  Lord  Brougham  was  not  an  ignorant 
fanatic  ;  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  and  acutest  men 
of  his  generation.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  not  an 
ambitious  prelate  desiring  to  stand  well  with  the 
Vatican,  and  hankering  for  promotion ;  he  was  a 
typical  representative  of  that  party  which  particu- 
larly claims  to  champion  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  My  point  is,  Why  should  I, 
when  I  repeat  the  language  of  these  statesmen,  be 
described  as  retrograde,  fanatic,  obscurantist,  and 
I  know  not  what  ?  Why  should  I  be  condemned 
as  being  quite  outside  the  pale  of  common  sense 
when  I  declare,  as  I  do  declare,  that  the  effective 
civil  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  necessary  for  the 
free  and  peaceful  discharge  of  his  oecumenical  office 
— that  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  spiritual 
freedom  which,  if  conscience  has  any  rights  at 
all,  is  the  God-given  heritage  of  every  Catholic 
man  and  woman  ? 

I  go  on  to  the  next  point :  Why  cannot  the 
Pope  accept  the  position  given  him  by  the  Law 
of  Guarantees  ?  I  answer,  because  the  Law  of 
Guarantees  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is  a 
delusion  because  it  guarantees  nothing.  It  is 
simply  a  statute  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  revoked  by  the  assembly 
that  enacted  it.  It  is  a  snare  because,  were  the 
Pope  to  accept  it — I  hardly  like  to  make  a  sup- 
position so  derogatory  to  his  Holiness — he  would 
at  once  sink  into  the  position  of  a  pensioner  and 
a  slave  of  the  Italian  Government.  No ;  his 
language  is  like  that  of  the  Apostle  in  whose 
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chair  he  sits  :  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee  ; 
because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
may  be  purchased  with  money."  Better  imprison- 
ment, better  exile,  better  martyrdom  than  such 
a  fall.  If,  indeed,  a  guarantee  were  offered  which 
should  be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  a  guarantee 
by  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Pope's  sovereignty 
and  freedom,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Vatican  ;  and  if,  as  Cavour  designed  and 
wished,  the  financial  independence  of  His  Holi- 
ness were  secured  by  the  assignment  to  him  of 
real  property  producing  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Pontifical  administra- 
tion, such  an  arrangement  might  supply  a  basis 
for  a  possible  modus  vivendi,  or  it  might  not ;  that 
would  be  for  the  Holy  Father  to  decide.  But 
certain  I  am  of  this,  that  so  long  as  the  Italian 
Government  persists  in  treating  the  Papal  Ques- 
tion as  a  mere  Italian  question,  there  is  no 
possibility,  I  do  not  say  of  any  settlement  of  it, 
but  even  of  a  modus  vivendi.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Head  of  the  world-wide  Catholic  Church  to 
accept  such  a  position  as  the  one  assigned  to 
him  by  that  flimsiest  of  pretences,  the  so-called 
Law  of  Guarantees.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Holy  Father  to  accept  it,  I  say,  without  abdicating 
his  essential  claims. 

Do  we  expect,  then,  to  restore  the  old  Papal 
Government  by  Cardinals  and  Monsignori,  in 
the  old  Papal  States,  or  even  in  that  portion  of 
them  called  the  Patrimony  of  Peter,  over  which 
Pius  IX.  ruled  after  1848  ?  Well,  I,  for  one, 
certainly  do  not  expect  it,  or  desire  it.  I  am 
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no  admirer  of  the  political  condition  of  things 
which  prevailed  in  the  Koman  States  from  1815 
to  1848.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  Catholics 
who  would  restore  it  if  they  could.  It  did 
mischief  enough  while  it  lasted.  But  that  con- 
dition of  things,  we  should  remember,  was  not 
the  deliberate  creation  of  the  Popes,  but  the 
result  of  the  great  French  Eevolution,  which 
overturned  the  ancient  political  order  of  the 
Koman  States,  and  shattered  for  ever  their 
venerable  institutions,  under  which  a  very  large 
measure  of  self-government  and  civil  freedom 
prevailed.  No  one,  I  should  imagine,  would 
dream  of  restoring  what  is  called  "  clerical " 
government  even  in  the  Pope's  own  City  of 
Koine.  On  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  words  of  a  right  reverend  prelate  who  has 
written  and  spoken  much  on  the  Koman  Question, 
Dr.  Herbert  Vaughan,  the  Bishop  of  Salford.* 
"  We  are  not  aware,"  he  says,  "that  there  is 
any  intention  of  returning  to  a  system  which 
may  have  served  its  time,  and  may  now  give 
way  to  some  other,  better  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live."  And  the  Bishop  goes  on  to 
indicate  the  condition  of  things  which  appears 
to  him  possible  and  desirable  :  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  the  "independence  and  neutrality 
of  Kome  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Powers," 
and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  should  "  invite  the 
Komans  to  make  their  own  laws,  to  determine 
their  own  taxation,  and  to  administer  their  own 
government."  When  we  find  a  prelate  like  the 

*  Now  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  a  Cardinal. 
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Bishop  of  Salford  writing  in  this  way,  surely 
the  supposition  that  we  wish  to  see  the  old 
"  clerical"  Government  restored,  even  in  the  City 
of  Borne,  may  be  dismissed  by  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant. 

Do  we  imagine,  my  friend  inquires,  in  the 
letter  which  I  read  to  you,  that  foreign  bayonets 
will  force  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  upon 
an  unwilling  people,  and  maintain  it  ?  Well,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  imagine  this,  nor  do  I  desire  it. 
Here,  surely,  it  is  true  that  force  is  no  remedy. 
I  have  no  warrant  to  speak  for  others,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is  one  person  in  this  large 
assembly,  from  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  down  to 
the  humblest  of  your  flock,  who  does  imagine 
or  expect  such  a  thing.  I,  for  my  part,  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  likely  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  Catholic  cause  than  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  Temporal  Power,  even  over  the 
small  area  of  the  City  of  Borne,  by  brute  force. 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  strike  a 
deadlier  blow  to  the  vast  moral  influence  which 
the  Pope  enjoys  throughout  the  whole  world,  or 
which  would  give  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
in  the  long  run,  and  no  very  long  run  either, 
greater  occasion  to  triumph.  Such  seems  to  me 
the  conclusion  of  right  reason,  as  well  as  of 
elementary  Christianity,  on  this  matter.  The 
weapons  wielded  in  such  a  cause  should  not  be 
carnal,  but  spiritual.  It  is  a  hackneyed  saying 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  experience. 
And  recent  history,  the  history  of  our  own 
century,  supplies  an  example  which  surely  ought 
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to  teach  us  something.  In  the  long  career  of 
the  Papacy  there  is  no  incident  which  appears 
to  me — judging  after  the  event,  remember,  and 
at  this  distance  of  time — to  have  been  fraught 
with  more  disastrous  consequences  than  the  re- 
storation of  Pius  IX.,  in  1849,  by  French  troops. 
I  am  very  far  indeed  from  implying  any  censure 
either  upon  that  holy  Pontiff  or  upon  his  French 
deliverers.  Consider  what  the  position  of  Pius  IX. 
actually  was.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  Pon- 
tificate he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  popular 
cause  with  an  ardour  which  took  captive  the 
wondering  world.  As  the  Chief  Minister  of  that 
Gospel  which  is  "the  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  cause  of 
rational  freedom.  He  introduced  reform  after 
reform  into  the  administration  of  his  States,  and 
he  crowned  his  reforming  work  by  granting  a 
Constitution,  which  ensured  an  amount  of  civil 
liberty  not  less  than  that  enjoyed  by  us  in  this 
favoured  land.  And  what  was  his  reward  ?  His 
authority  was  set  at  nought.  His  Prime  Minister, 
Count  Rossi — surely  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  illustrious  figures  in  the  history  of  the  century 
— was  brutally  assassinated ;  the  Pope  himself  was 
practically  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace  ;  and,  as  his  counsellors  judged 
— and  I  think  rightly, — there  was  no  safety  for 
him  but  in  flight,  when  revolutionary  adventurers 
of  the  most  desperate  type  crowded  to  Eome 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Government.  It  was  natural  that  Pius  IX., 
in  his  exile,  should  invite  the  Catholic  Powers 
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"to  rescue  Eome  from  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
rabble,"  as  Lord  Brougham  put  it,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  lawful  position.  Nor  do  I  blame  the 
Third  Napoleon — President  of  the  French  Kepublic 
he  then  was — for  seizing  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Church, 
by  sending  an  expeditionary  force  to  Kome.  But 
it  is  the  function  of  history  to  judge  after  the 
event.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  Pius  IX.  in  Eome  by  foreign 
arms,  and  its  maintenance  for  so  many  years  by 
foreign  arms,  coupled  as  this  was  with  the  purely 
coercive  and  reactionary  policy  which  was  adopted 
— very  likely  no  other  policy  was  possible, — not 
only  gravely  injured  the  cause  of  religion,  but 
acted  disastrously  upon  the  devotion  to  the  civil 
Princedom  of  the  Pontiff's  loyal  subjects :  nay, 
as  Montalembert  said,  "  almost  effaced  it  "  ? 
That  such  was  actually  the  result  seems  beyond 
doubt.  I  happened  to  winter  in  Kome  in  1868, 
and  was  painfully  struck  with  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  "clerical"  Government  which  appeared 
to  prevail  on  all  sides,  not  only  among  Free- 
thinkers, but  among  devout  Catholics  who  were 
not  directly  interested  in  its  maintenance.  No, 
surely,  the  year  1849  exhibits,  not  an  example  of 
what  we  should  follow,  but  a  warning  of  what 
we  should  avoid.  If  we  want  a  precedent  to 
follow,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  year  1377,  when 
Gregory  XL,  returning  from  the  "Babylonish 
captivity  "  of  Avignon,  at  the  repeated  requests, 
the  urgent  invitations,  of  the  people  of  Kome, 
was  received  by  them  with  universal  jubilee.  I 
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remember  Cardinal  Newman  saying  to  me,  "  The 
movement  for  any  restoration  of  the  Temporal 
Power  must  come  from  within  Eome,  not  from 
without."  And  that  is  evidently  the  thought 
underlying  his  famous  sermon,  preached  in  this 
city,  "  The  Pope  and  the  Eevolution."  And  so 
I  find  the  Bishop  of  Salford  saying  in  his  pamphlet, 
' '  Christendom  looks  to  Italy  and  Eome  to  lead 
in  vindicating  the  independence  of  the  Head  of 
Christianity/' 

But  are  there  any  signs  whatever  that  Italy 
in  general,  or  Home  in  particular,  is  moving  in 
that  direction  ?  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  there  are  ;  that  the  Komans  are  dying  to 
return  to  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the 
Italian  Government  is  really  on  the  eve  of  restoring 
to  him  his  city.  I  hope  they  may  he  right.  But 
I  confess  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  they 
are  the  dupes  of  their  own  devout  imaginations. 
They  mistake  remembrances  for  hopes.  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that,  after  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion, I  do  not  see  those  signs.  The  Eome  of  the 
present  day,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
Italian  rule,  is  a  very  different  city  from  the 
Eome  of  the  Popes — a  city  changed,  as  I  think, 
in  all  respects,  much  for  the  worse  :  but,  as  every 
one  will  agree,  immensely  changed.  This  is  true 
of  the  material  city.  But  there  is  a  moral  Eome 
as  well  as  a  material  Eome.  And  the  moral 
Eome  is  even  more  changed  than  the  material. 
I  know  well,  and  feel  fully,  the  force  of  what  is 
so  often  said  about  the  unsuitability  of  Eome  to 
be  the  capital  of  a  modern  kingdom ;  about  the 
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heavy  taxation  which  is  weighing  down  its  in- 
habitants ;  about  the  loss  which  they  sustain 
from  the  absence  of  visitors  who  used  to  flock 
to  the  Pontifical  Court.  But  still,  I  believe  the 
fraction  of  the  Eomans  who  would  sever  them- 
selves from  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  return  to 
the  sway  of  their  legitimate  ruler,  is  ineffectively 
small.  That  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries ;  of  the 
most  trustworthy  information  I  can  get.  And 
it  is  best  to  tell  the  truth.  As  Butler  said, 
"  Things  are  what  they  are,  and  their  con- 
sequences will  be  what  they  will  be.  Why,  then, 
should  we  desire  to  be  deceived?"  I  believe, 
too,  that  the  Italian  Government  dare  not,  at 
present,  propose  to  give  up  Kome  to  the  Pope, 
even  if  the  inhabitants  of  Konie  desired  it. 
There  are,  at  present,  forces — revolutionary  forces 
—behind  the  Italian  Government  which  render 
that  out  of  the  question, — forces  which  compelled 
Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel  to  go  to  Eome 
against  their  will,  and  which  keep  their  successors 
there,  perhaps  not  against  their  will.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  prospect  that  Italy  and  Eome  are 
about  to  lead  a  movement  for  restoring  to  the 
Pope  the  Pontifical  city  as  a  sort  of  Christian 
Mecca. 

"  By  Heaven  may  yet  the  miracle  be  wrought, 
But  human  ways  are  weak,  and  words  are  nought." 

In  such  matters,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  dictum  of  a  great  philosopher,  that  while  no 
wise  man  will  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle, 
since  we  do  not  know  what  is  possible,  yet  no  wise 
man  will  expect  one. 
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Still,  if  there  are  no  present  signs  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Papal  Question  by  the  restoration  of 
Eome  to  the  Pope,  certain  documents  which  have 
come  before  me  during  the  last  few  months  lead 
me  to  believe  that  such  a  modus  vivendi  as  I  spoke 
of  just  now  is  increasingly  regarded  as  possible 
by  some  most  nearly  interested  in  the  matter. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  so  thinking,  I 
do  not  know.  But,  at  all  events,  this  recognition 
of  the  international  character  of  the  Papal  Ques- 
tion is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  satisfactory,  for  that  is 
the  very  first  step  towards  even  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  it.  I  repeat,  no  sort  of  good  under- 
standing between  the  Pope  and  Italy  is  possible 
until  the  Italians  give  up  their  preposterous  pre- 
tension of  treating  the  position  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  as  a  mere  Italian  question :  a  pretension 
which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  And  I  need  not 
say  how  greatly,  in  the  interests  of  Italy,  a  good 
understanding  between  the  Italian  Monarchy  and 
the  Papacy  is  to  be  desired.  For  myself,  I  confess 
I  sympathize  strongly,  and  ever  have  sympathized 
strongly,  with  the  national  movement  in  Italy. 
I  rejoiced  to  see  the  downfall  of  the  petty  princes 
who  throve  upon  the  disunity  and  degradation  of 
the  country.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  Austrians 
expelled  from  it.  And  I  think  it  must  certainly 
be  counted  among  the  good  deeds  of  Napoleon 
III. — a  Prince  now  as  unduly  dispraised  as  he  was 
once  unduly  adulated — that  he  did  so  much  to 
make  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 
But  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  my 
sympathy  with  the  national  movement  in  Italy,  is 
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my  regret  that  the  guidance  of  the  movement 
fell  almost  entirely  into  the  foul  hands  of  the 
Kevolutionary  party.  And  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  its  eventual  success 
that  it  should  enlist  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
and  conservative  elements  of  Italian  life.  It  is 
a  perilous  thing  for  the  Italian  Monarchy  that  it 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  support  of  anti- 
Christian  zealots.  I  use  the  word  "  anti- Christian  " 
advisedly.  People  in  this  country  know  little  of 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  revolutionary  sects 
in  Italy,  and  especially  the  Freemasons;  of  their 
rooted  hatred  to  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  morals.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Italian 
Government  to  free  itself  from  its  subservience 
to  these  dangerous  allies,  and  to  enlist  on  its  side 
religion  and  morality  ?  That  is  merely  another 
way  of  asking,  Is  it  possible  for  Italy  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Pope  ?  For  let  our  Protestant 
friends  realize  this,  that  in  Italy  Christianity 
means  the  Pope.  It  is  not  there  a  choice  between 
one  form  of  the  Christian  religion  and  another. 
It  is  a  choice  between  the  Pope  and  the  devil. 
You  smile.  But  I  use  these  words  advisedly. 
The  anti-Christian  sectaries  of  Italy  are  very  fond 
of  the  Arch-fiend,  and  delight  to  proclaim  them- 
selves his  children.  And  Carducci's  famous  Hymn 
to  Satan — 

"  Salute,  O  Satana  ! 
O  ribellione  ! 
O  f orza  vindice 
Delia  ragione ! " 

is  not   only  the    finest   outpouring  of  the   anti- 
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Christian  muse,  but  also  the  truest  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  party. 

When  I  think  of  these  things,  I  confess  I  am 
not  hopeful  as  to  the  immediate  future.  This 
malignant  irreligion  is  largely  in  possession  of  the 
Ministry,  the  Parliament,  the  municipal  institutions 
in  Italy,  as  in  France  and  in  the  Latin  nations  gene- 
rally. Its  object  is  to  de- Christianize  the  countries 
in  which  it  has  obtained  the  upper  hand,  to  banish 
religion  from  the  laws  and  the  Government,  from 
the  schools  and  the  hospitals,  from  public  and 
private  life.  And  it  has  largely  succeeded.  Well, 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  that  society  can 
hold  together  without  those  supersenuous  beliefs 
which,  in  whatever  positive  religion  expressed, 
and  however  overlaid  by  superstition,  or 'marred 
by  ignorance,  or  perverted  by  passion,  have,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  historical  fact,  been  the  chief 
instruments,  everywhere,  in  every  age,  of  ideal- 
izing life  and  of  strengthening  the  sacred  claims 
of  duty.  Of  those  supersensuous  beliefs  the  Pope 
is  the  chief  champion  in  the  world.  It  is  his 
special  office,  through  the  ages,  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  truths  of 
man's  moral  freedom  and  moral  responsibility, 
and  all  that  they  involve.  The  world  cannot  do 
without  him.  In  the  event,  European  civilization 
must  come  to  terms  with  him,  if  it  is  not  to  go 
down  in  mere  animalism  and  brute  passion.  And 
that  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  toil  of  all  the 
ages,  who  can  believe  ?  "  0  passi  graviora  dabit 
Deus  his  quoque  finern."  We  who  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Apostle  are  on  the  winning  side,  although 
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the  victory  may  not  come  in  our  time.  And  with 
this  deep  conviction,  whatever  storms  of  sad 
confusion  lie  before  the  world,  we  may  in  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  await  the  eventual  issue. 

11  That  is  the  heart  for  thoughtful  seer, 
Watching  in  trance  nor  dark  nor  clear, 

Th'  appalling  Future  as  it  nearer  draws  ; 
His  spirit  calmed  the  storm  to  meet, 
Feeling  the  rock  beneath  his  feet, 

And  tracing  through  the  cloud  th'  eternal  Cause." 


(     128     ) 


THE   TEMPOBAL   POWEK  OF  THE  POPE. 
(B.) — A  KEJOINDEK  TO  SIGN  OK  CEISPI. 

THE  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  perusal 
of  Signor  Crispi's  article  on  u  The  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope,"  *  published  last  month  in 
the  New  Review,  is  that  he  must  rate  very  low  the 
intelligence  of  his  English  readers;  else,  surely, 
he  would  never  have  ventured  to  place  before 
them  such  a  jumble  of  bombastic  verbiage  and 
audacious  misrepresentation  as  his  contribution 
to  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
of  European  politics.  In  the  few  words — I  shall 
make  them  as  few  as  possible — which  I  propose 
to  write  in  rejoinder  to  him,  I  shall  leave  alone 
his  rhetoric.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  correcting 
a  few  of  the  grosser  errors  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  and  to  pointing  out  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  his  reply  to  my  argument. 
Signor  Crispi  writes  : — 

"Christ's  Vicar,  holding  that  all  dominion  comes  from 
above,  that  his  authority  is  infallible,  that  none  of  his  acts 
can  be  controlled  by  any  syndicate,  that  free  will  is  pro- 
hibited to  his  subjects,  is  compelled  not  only  to  be  an 
absolute  king  but  a  theocrat.  Theocracy  can  only  live  by 

*  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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direct  inspiration  from  God,  and  the  nations  have  no 
other  duty  save  blind  obedience.  .  .  .  Leo  XIII.  opines 
that  the  people  cannot  be  the  source  of  political  rights, 
because  all  authority  comes  from  God.  .  .  .  The  Holy 
Father,  in  the  circular  of  1881,  condemns  the  prevailing 
opinions  on  the  genesis  of  public  power.  He  calls  them 
infectious,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  philosophers.*  He 
deplores  the  changefulness  of  a  law  which,  coming  from 
the  people,  can  be  revoked  by  them :  a  quo  mandata  est, 
revocari  possit.  He  then  lays  down  a  maxim  which  he 
holds  as  Catholic  :  Ab  his  vero  dissentiunt  Catholici  homines, 
qui  jus  imperandi  a  Deo  repetunt.  ...  In  the  circular 
quoted  above,  the  Holy  Father  repeats  :  Politicum  imperium 
a  Deo  profisci  recte  docet  Ecclcsia.  God  delegates  empires 
to  kings ;  and  princes,  like  the  Koman  Pontiff,  reign  by 
the  grace  of  God." 

Now  this  is  really  a  most  astonishing  pronounce- 
ment, which,  if  it  had  come  from  any  one  of  less 
distinction  than  its  author,  might  be  passed  over 
in  contemptuous  silence.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
compress  into  the  same  space  a  greater  number 
of  misrepresentations.  The  views  attributed  by 
Signer  Crispi  to  Leo  XIII.  concerning  the  source 
and  nature  of  political  power  in  general,  and  of  the 
Pontiff's  Civil  Princedom  in  particular,  have  never 
been  put  forward  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  are  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Catholic  doctors  whom  the  Pope  follows.  For  in 
the  Pontifical  documents  which  Signer  Crispi 
mentions — I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  he 
has  ever  read  them  for  himself — there  is  no  new 

*  I  suppose  the  philosophes  of  the  last  century  are  meant. 

K 
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doctrine.  Leo  XIII.  does  but  teach  now  what 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  six  centuries  ago. 
The  best  answer  to  a  lie  is  the  truth.  And  Signor 
Crispins  wild  and  ignorant  assertions  as  to  the 
tenets  of  Catholic  philosophy  on  this  most  im- 
portant matter  will  be  most  effectively  met  by 
exhibiting,  however  briefly,  the  main  lines  of  that 
teaching. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  origin  of  civil  authority 
or  sovereignty?  Catholic  philosophy  answers, 
with  St.  Paul,  that  its  origin  is  Divine.  "  There 
is  no  power  but  of  God."  But  in  what  sense  is 
it  Divine  ?  In  this :  that  it  is  natural.  Man  is 
what  Aristotle  called  him  two  thousand  years  ago  : 
"  a  political  animal."  His  true  state  of  nature 
is  the  state  of  civil  society — not  the  extra- social 
state  fabled  by  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  and  Eousseau. 
In  words  which  I  have  elsewhere  written,  and 
which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote,  as  I  do 
not  know  how  to  improve  upon  them,  "  Man  has 
never  lived  as  a  lawless  savage.  Such  an  animal 
would  not  be  man,  but  something  lower.  The 
State  is  not  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  nor  a 
conventional  institution.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
an  order  of  necessary  truths,  in  themselves  quite 
independent  of  human  volition."*  And  to  civil 
society  political  institutions  are  indispensable. 
The  State,  whatever  its  form — and  there  is  no 
immutably  best  form — is  not  a  mere  arbitrary 
*  «  On  Shibboleths,"  p.  84. 
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device  of  man,  but  issues  from  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  essential  to  human  life,  and  there- 
fore it  is  of  Divine  institution.  For  God  commands 
whatever  is  essential  for  human  life.  "  All  things,7' 
says  Suarez,  "  which  are  by  the  law  of  nature,  are 
from  God,  the  Author  of  the  law  of  nature."  * 

In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  is  civil  sovereignty 
of  Divine  origin  :  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
Pope  when  he  asserts  politicum  imperium  a  Deo 
profisci;  when  he  refers  the  jus  imperandi  to  the 
Author  of  nature  and  of  the  natural  law.  But 
how  does  this  authority  reach  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  it  ?  Is  it  true,  as  Signer  Crispi  asserts, 
that  Catholics  suppose  God  to  "  delegate  empires 
to  kings  and  princes,"  and  hold  "  that  the  people 
cannot  be  the  source  of  political  rights,  because  all 
authority  comes  from  God"?  It  is  not  true,  as 
Signor  Crispi  might  have  learned  from  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  New  Review  which  he  has  so  ignorantly 
criticized.  The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  Divine 
right  of  kings  was  never  held  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  mediaeval  school,  who  are  the  recognized 
masters  in  Catholic  philosophy,  nor  by  their  modern 
successors.  It  is  a  figment  of  Gallican  and  Im- 
perialist divines,  derived  by  them  from  non-Catholic 
sources,  and  long  sunk  into  merited  discredit  and 
oblivion.  Bellarmine,  in  a  passage  which  I  quoted, 
sums  up  the  accepted  teaching  when  he  says  that 
the  supreme  power  is  "immediately  in  the  whole 

*  "  Defensio  Fidei,"  lib.  iii. 
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community,  tanquam  in  sutyecto.  It  is,"  he  adds, 
11  jure  divino ;  but  the  jus  divinum  has  given  it  to 
no  man  in  particular.  It  must  therefore  he  vested 
in  the  community.  The  community,  however, 
cannot  itself  exercise  this  power,  and  must,  there- 
fore, confer  it  upon  one  person  or  several  persons."  * 
And  Suarez,  in  the  third  hook  of  his  "  De  Legihus  " 
—he  is  treating  there  expressly  of  the  legislative 
power,  hut  the  same  principle  applies  to  sovereignty 
in  general — affirms  the  like  doctrine  ;  adding  that 
it  is  taught  hy  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  that  it 
is  generally  held  and  is  heyond  question  (est  com- 
munis  et  certa).  It  is  through  the  people  (mediante 
populo)  that  civil  authority  reaches  those  who  are 
invested  with  it;  the  people  not  meaning,  as  in 
the  Kousseauan  doctrine,  a  fortuitous  congeries  of 
sovereign  human  units,  hut  an  organic  whole,  im- 
plying all  that  may  be  gathered  from  Darwinism 
and  elsewhere  as  natural  and  necessary  in  the 
social  organism.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  true 
sense  in  which  it  must  be  said  that  the  people  is 
the  source  of  political  power.  That  is  not  the 
sense  in  which  the  framers  of  "  The  Declaration  of 
the  Eights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen,"  insist "  Le 
principe  de  toute  souverainete  reside  essentielle- 
ment  dans  la  nation,"  a  proposition  absurd  in  itself, 
and  justly  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  No  ;  the 
principle  of  sovereignty  is  higher  than  that :  the 

*  "fDe  Laicis,"  lib.  iii.  c.  G.     The  original  Latin  is  given  by 
me  in  a  note  at  p.  113. 
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original  and  essential  fount  of  it  is,  as  I  have 
explained,  Divine.  The  immediate  source  whence 
it  reaches  the  Emperor,  King,  or  President,  exer- 
cising it,  is  the  community. 

But  the  ruler,  once  appointed,  be  his  style  and 
title  what  it  may,  is,  we  hold,  not  a  simple  man- 
datory of  the   sovereign  people.     The   authority 
conferred  on  him  is  not  revocable  at  will.     The 
community  is  rightly  subject  to  the  ruler  for  the 
term  that  the  sovereignty  has  been  conferred  upon 
him,  whether  that  term  be  a  number  of  years,  or 
the  length  of  an  individual  life,  or  the  duration  of 
a  dynasty.     The  subjection,  however,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  absolute,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
governed  are  persons,  not  things.     When  a  ruler 
holds  his  office  in  virtue  of  a  constitutional  pact, 
gross  and  persistent  violation  of  the  pact  entitles 
his  subjects  to  renounce  their  allegiance.      Nay, 
even  in  an  absolute  monarchy  there  still  remains 
to  the  people  the  natural  right  of  self-defence,  of 
which  no  man  can  divest  himself.     "  Bad  rulers," 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches,   "  may  be  resisted, 
as  we  resist  robbers."*     But  to  justify  such  re- 
sistance there  must  be  a  sufficiently  grave  cause, 
and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  lest  the  last 
state  of  the  oppressed  country  should  be  worse 
than  the   first.     Moreover,  all  legal   and  pacific 
means  for  remedying  the  woes  of  the  land  must 

*  The  authorities  are  collected  in  Cardinal  Hergenrother's 
"  Katholische  Kirche  und  Christlicher  Staat,"  essay  xiv. 
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have  been  tried  and  have  been  proved  useless. 
When  things  are  in  this  condition,  a  nation  may, 
according  to  Catholic  teaching,  rise  and  overthow 
the  Government.  The  so-called  "  sacred  right  of 
insurrection"  glorified  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  last 
century  and  by  their  contemporary  representatives 
— the  principle  that  subjects  may,  at  discretion, 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  their  ruler  and 
levy  war  against  him — the  Catholic  Church  cer- 
tainly does  condemn.  And  surely  common  sense 
condemns  it  no  less.  "I  confess  to  you,  sir," 
writes  Burke,  "  I  never  liked  this  continued  talk 
of  resistance  and  revolution,  or  the  practice  of 
making  the  extreme  medicine  of  the  constitution 
its  daily  bread." 

So  much  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  philo- 
sophy concerning  the  source  and  nature  of  political 
power  in  general.  And  now  as  to  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope  in  particular.  Signor  Crispi, 
as  we  have  seen,  writes  :  "  Christ's  Vicar,  holding 
that  all  dominion  comes  from  above,  that  his 
authority  is  infallible,  that  none  of  his  acts  can  be 
controlled  by  any  syndicate,  that  free  will  is  pro- 
hibited to  his  subjects,  is  compelled  to  be  not  only 
an  absolute  king  but  a  theocrat."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions  which  I  have  put  in 
italics,  if  they  have  any  meaning,  if  they  are  not 
mere  "  empty  words  and  sounding  strain,"  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  know.  But  the  whole  passage,  apart 
from  these  dark  sayings,  indicates  a  turbidness  of 
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thought  hard  to  understand,  unless,  indeed,  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  suppose,  Signor  Crispi  is  inten- 
tionally casting  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  Protestant 
readers.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out  here,  once 
for  all,  first,  that  while  Catholics  unquestionably 
regard  the  Pope's  government  of  the  Universal 
Church  as  a  theocracy,  they  as  unquestionably  do 
not  so  regard  his  Civil  Princedom ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  dogma  of  his  infallibility  when,  speaking 
ex  cathedra,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith 
or  morals,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Pontifical  States  than  it  has  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  Pontifical  kitchen.  I 
remember  a  citizen  of  London,  a  great  authority 
"upon  'Change,"  who,  having  heard  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  spoken  of,  exclaimed,  "  Infallible, 
is  he  ?  Let  him  tell  me  what  horse  will  win  the 
next  Derby  and  I  will  believe  it."  Signor  Crispi' s 
conceptions  regarding  Catholic  doctrine  would 
seem  to  be  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the 
worthy  stockbroker. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  errors  with  which 
Signor  Crispi's  article  teems.  They  may  serve  to 
show  how  little  he  is  entitled  to  pose  as  an 
authority  upon  the  matters  regarding  which  he 
so  confidently  delivers  himself.  I  go  on  to  point 
out  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  reply  to  my  argu- 
ment. My  speech  at  the  Birmingham  Catholic 
Eeunion  was  directed  to  show  that  the  Pope's 
Civil  Princedom,  or  sovereignty,  popular  in  its 
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origin  and  beneficent  in  its  history,  is  as  essential 
as  ever  for  the  peaceful  and  complete  discharge 
of  his  ecumenical  office  ;  that  it  is  necessary  for 
Italy,  if  she  is  not  to  go  down  in  revolutionary 
anarchy,  to  recognize  this,  and  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Pontiff  and  with  the  great  conservative 
forces  of  religion  and  morality  which  he  repre- 
sents ;  and  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  such  a 
solution  of  the  Papal  Question  is  presented  by 
those  anti-Christian  zealots  who  dominate  the 
Italian  Government.  Of  these  zealots  I  recognize 
in  Signor  Crispi  a  fitting  spokesman.  He  has  a 
record  which  fully  qualifies  him  for  that  bad  emi- 
nence. He  it  is  who,  on  June  7,  1885,  declared 
publicly,  "  Between  us  and  the  Pope  there  can  be 
no  truce."  "  We  are  the  sons  of  1789,"  he  boasted 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  upon  another  occasion. 
"  The  Universal  Church,"  he  announces  in  the 
article  before  me,  "  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  century,"  which  is,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Masonic  sect  wherein  he  holds  a  high  place. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  his  agreement  with  Maz- 
zini's  declaration  that  "  the  Italian  people  is  called 
upon  to  destroy  Catholicism."  And  that  is  the 
view  steadily  preached  by  his  journal  the  Riforma, 
which  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  insulting 
religion;  which,  indeed,  has  distinguished  itself 
among  the  vile  newspapers  of  Italian  Liberalism 
by  a  superfluity  of  blasphemy  and  indecency. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  fitting  champion  of  the  anti- 
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Christianity  of  Italy,  and  his  method  is  worthy  of 
his  vocation.  Instead  of  answering  me,  he  does  but 
misrepresent  me.  "  Mr.  Lilly,"  he  wrote,  "  cen- 
sures the  statecraft  of  the  Holy  See  from  1815  to 
1848."  What  I  said  was,  "  I  am  no  admirer  of 
the  political  condition  of  things  which  prevailed  in 
the  Boman  States  from  1815  to  1848," — a  condition 
of  things  for  which  Pontifical  statecraft  assuredly 
was  not  responsible.  Again,  Signer  Crispi  writes, 
"  Our  opponent  visited  Eome  in  1868,  and  saw  how 
badly  the  priests  governed."  I  said  not  one  word 
about  the  priests  governing  badly.  I  spoke  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of  Borne 
during  the  French  occupation,  which  I  observed 
with  pain.  Once  more,  Signor  Crispi  affirms,  Mr. 
Lilly  "  proposes  that  the  civil  monarchy  of  the  Pope 
should  be  limited  to  the  Vatican."  I  made  no  pro- 
posal of  the  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  regarding  the 
limit  of  the  Pope's  civil  monarchy.  I  should  have 
thought  it  in  the  last  degree  temerarious,  nay  in- 
decent, to  have  proposed  anything  on  such  a  subject. 
But  the  chief  gem  of  Signor  Crispi' s  dialectics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  four  pages  wherein  he  is  by 
way  of  controverting  my  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes.  I  had 
said,  quoting  a  felicitous  sentence  of  Gibbon's, 
that  "  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a 
people  whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery:" 
a  people  who  in  their  affliction  and  desolation, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  turned  to 
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their  Bishop  as  their  only  possible  protector ;  and 
who,  by  their  continued  suffrage  through  many 
generations,  placed  themselves  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pontiff.  Signer  Crispi,  however, 
asserts  (I  give  his  main  positions  stripped  of  the 
verbiage  in  which  he  has  swathed  them)  that 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  was  "bom  of 
treachery  and  usurpation" — he  pledges  his  word 
for  it;  that  "plebiscites  were  not  the  fashion  in 
those  times;"  and  that  the  Church  "continued 
to  recognize  the  Imperial  authority"  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  Therefore,  he  concludes, 
the  "  Roman  people  conferred  no  dominion  on  the 
Pope."  What  is  one  to  say  to  such  ratiocination  ? 
The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Temporal  Power 
which  I  have  given  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  is 
rcognized  as  such  by  every  writer  above  the  level 
of  a  political  pamphleteer.  It  is  almost  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  my  readers  to  cite  authority 
for  what  is  so  trite.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  Signor 
Crispi,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  latest, 
and  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  distinguished 
historians  of  the  Papacy  :  "  The  practical  wisdom, 
administrative  capacity,  and  Christian  zeal  of 
Gregory  I.,"  writes  Bishop  Creighton,  "led  the 
people  of  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  regions  to 
look  upon  the  Pope  as  their  head  in  temporal 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Papacy 
became  a  national  centre  to  the  Italians."  *  And 

*  **  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation,"  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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the  same  learned  author  correctly  observes  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  territory  which  Pipin  con- 
ferred upon  the  Pope,  merely  "  gave  definiteness 
to  the  temporal  power  which  circumstances  had 
gradually  forced  on  the  Papacy."  No  one  doubts 
that  this  territory  was  held  by  Pope  Stephen  II. 
of  the  Frankish  Sovereign,  or  that  earlier  Popes 
had  respected  the  authority  of  the  Emperors 
reigning  at  Constantinople.  Nay,  even  the  first 
Popes  who  fully  exercised  the  rights  of  an  Italian 
prince,  did  not  deny  a  certain  suzerainty  of 
Caesar.  But  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
these  things  with  Signor  Crispi,  who,  as  is  evident 
upon  the  very  face  of  his  article,  is  as  ignorant 
of  Italian  history  as  he  is  of  Catholic  moral 
philosophy  or  of  Catholic  theology.  A  writer  who 
can  account  of  Charles  the  Great  as  "  a  tool  of 
the  priests,"  or  who  in  the  action  of  the  Holy  See 
in  its  struggle  with  the  Empire  can  see  nothing  but 
"  violence  and  perfidy  and  lust  of  power,"  is 
unworthy  of  serious  refutation. 

And  when  we  come  to  contemporary  politics, 
Signor  Crispi  shows  himself  no  less  blinded  by 
passion  and  prejudice  to  obvious  facts  than  he  is  in 
the  domain  of  history.  He  assures  us  that  the 
Pope  has,  "  in  his  sacerdotal  aspect,  complete 
sovereignty  and  also  complete  financial  inde- 
pendence." This  is  really  to  abuse  our  patience. 
It  is  manifest  to  all  men  that  Leo  XIII.  dwells  in 
his  City  of  Kome,  nay,  in  his  Apostolic  Palace  of 
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the  Vatican,  merely  by  sufferance  of  the  Italian 
Government.  It  is  equally  manifest  that,  for 
the  pecuniary  resources  wherewith  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Pontifical  administration,  His 
Holiness  is  dependent  upon  the  alms  of  his  spiritual 
children.  But,  Signer  Crispi  tells  us,  the  Pope 
may  accept  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  No  :  he  may 
not.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  sink  into  the 
pensioner  of  an  an ti- Christian  Power,  to  cast 
himself  into  the  snare  which  his  enemies  have 
set  for  him.  Signor  Crispins  pretension  that  the 
Papal  Question  should  be  treated  as  purely  Italian 
is  monstrous,  and  is  flatly  contrary  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  Italian  kingdom, 
from  Cavour  downwards.  The  present  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  is,  surely,  entirely  warranted 
when  he  writes  : — 


"Well  may  Catholics  reply  to  Signor  Crispi — 'Your 
new  pretension  is  brought  forward,  not  because  you  can 
deny  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  rights  in  the  Eoman 
Question,  but  because  you  have  now  learnt  to  dread  the 
result  of  a  European  Congress.  You  are  conscious  of  the 
weakness  and  injustice  of  your  cause.  You  would  come 
into  court  with  unclean  hands.  .  .  .  You  have  boasted 
that  you  have  been  for  forty-five  years  "  a  conspirator," 
that  you  are  one  of  the  "  sons  of  1789,"  that  you  are  a 
member  of  a  Secret  Society,  and  that  "  there  can  be  no 
truce  with  the  Pope."  Now  that  the  Revolution  has  full 
possession  of  your  Government,  you  will  try  to  throw  off 
the  just  and  powerful  interference  of  Europe,  and  claim 
to  settle  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  as  though  it  were  a 
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domestic  chaplaincy,  to  be  regulated  or  abolished  at  your 
pleasure  and  convenience.  These  are  the  reasons  why  now 
you  seek  to  escape  the  interference  of  Europe.' "  * 

That  this  endeavour  will  be  successful,  in  the 

long   run,   it  is    impossible   to   believe.      Signor 

Crispi  is  good  enough  to  give  a  piece  of  advice  to 

Catholics.     It  is  this  :  "  They  will  best  serve  the 

interests  of  the  Pope  by  abstaining  from  speaking 

of  the  Temporal   Power."     Catholics  will  hardly 

recognize  in  Signor  Crispi  a  disinterested  counsellor. 

They  may  even  be  pardoned  if  his  words  appear 

to  them  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  the  immense 

danger  occasioned  to  Italy  by  the  estrangement 

of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 

majority  of  the  nation  whom  the  Pope  represents. 

That  estrangement  is  in  no  small  degree  the  work 

of   Signor   Crispi.     He   is    responsible    for  those 

enactments  of  the  Italian  Penal  Code  against  the 

priesthood  which   the   Spectator  has  pronounced 

"  as  bad  as  any  of  our  own  penal  laws,"  and  which 

the  Guardian  described  as  "  a  challenge  to  the 

Italian  clergy  to  choose  between  God  and  Caesar." 

He  is  the  author  of  the  law  which  suppressed  the 

charitable  confraternities  of  Italy  and  confiscated 

their  property.     He  has  done  as  much  as  any  man 

living  to  prevent  the  true  consummation  of  Italian 

unity,  and  to  split  the  country  into  two  nations. 

This — to  adapt  the  words  with  which  he  concludes 

*  "The  Roman  Question,"  p.  40. 
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his  article — this  is  the  danger  of  Italy.  She  will 
avoid  her  downfall  if  she  will  make  peace  with  the 
Papacy.  But  only  a  recognition  of  the  Pope's 
indefeasible  rights  can  make  peace  possible. 


(     143    ) 


V. 
THE   MAKING  OF   GEBMANY. 

IN  one  of  his  "  Conferences  "  at  the  Sorbonne,  M. 
Kenan  has  discussed  the  question,  "  What  is  a 
nation?"  with  his  wonted  charm  of  diction.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  has  quite  satisfactorily 
answered  it.  He  holds  that  neither  race,  nor 
language,  nor  religion  can  be  accepted  as  the 
sole  criterion  of  nationality.  Unquestionably 
he  is  well  founded  in  so  holding.  The  facts  are 
with  him.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
"  a  nation  is  a  soul,  a  spiritual  principle,  a  great 
solidarity  constituted  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
which  will  be  made,  if  necessary,  in  the  future," 
his  language  is,  doubtless,  mystic  and  august 
and  awe-inspiring — iepov  KOL  (re^vov  KOI  reparo>8es — 
but  almost  as  nebulous  as  are  the  utterances  of 
the  Chorus  in  the  Aristophanic  Comedy.  Nor 
does  it  add  much  solidity  to  our  conceptions 
when  he  presents  us,  apologetically,  indeed,  with 
a  metaphor,  and  declares  that  "the  existence  of 
a  nation  is  a  daily  plebiscite,  just  as  the  existence 
of  the  individual  is  a  perpetual  affirmation  of  life." 
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"A.  daily  plebiscite  / "  Let  us  hope  that  what- 
ever national  existence  may  be,  it  is  not  that. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  helped  to  a  true  conception 
of  nationality  if  we  turn  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  a  true 
•conception.  The  subject  is  of  much  practical 
importance.  And,  as  M.  Eenan  well  observes, 
the  error  is  just  now  very  common  of  confounding 
races  and  nations ;  of  attributing  to  ethnogra- 
phical and  linguistic  groups,  a  sovereignty 
analogous  to  that  possessed  by  a  people  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  here  confine 
ourselves  to  one  example.  Assured]y,  at  the 
present  day,  Germany  is  a  nation.  As  assuredly, 
a  century  ago,  it  was  not.  What  has  made  it 
one  ?  That  is  the  question  which  I  will  proceed 
to  consider. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning.  The  Germans, 
as  we  all  know,  are  an  Aryan  people.  When  or 
whence  they  came  to  the  country  where  they 
now  dwell,  we  do  not  know.  But  at  the  period 
when  they  first  appear  in  history,  we  find  them 
an  agricultural  and  hunting  tribe,  established  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ehine  and  Danube.  Gradually, 
by  a  process  with  the  causes  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted,  while  of  its  details  we 
are  wholly  ignorant,  the  tribes  coalesced  into 
confederations,  the  chief  of  them  being  the 
Alemanni,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Franks.  Of  these, 
the  Franks  were  the  most  important.  What  we 
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possess  of  the  history  of  Germany  between  the 
third  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era,  is,  in  effect, 
their  history.  Two  great  events  mark  the  close 
of  this  period — the  conquest  of  the  Alemanni  by 
the  great  Frankish  King  Chlodwig,  and  the 
baptism  of  that  monarch,  with  three  thousand  of 
his  warriors,  at  Eheims,  on  Christmas  Day,  496. 
Not  until  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  were  the  Saxons  subjected  to  the  Frankish 
rule  by  Charles  the  Great,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  compelled  them  to  receive  Christianity. 
It  was  this  illustrious  prince — in  race,  in  language, 
in  ideas,  in  tastes  essentially  Teutonic — who, 
carrying  on  the  work  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, laid  the  foundations  upon  which,  in  our 
own  time,  the  German  Empire  has  been  reared. 
Across  the  gulf  of  a  thousand  years  which 
separates  him  from  them,  his  countrymen  of  to- 
day reverence  in  this  "  King  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Lombards  "  the  soldier-statesman  who  first 
welded  the  Fatherland  into  a  single  whole.  And 
when,  in  the  year  800,  Rome,  through  her  Bishop, 
•chose  him  as  her  Emperor,  the  German  King, 
invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  Caesars,  stood 
forth  as  "  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world." 

The  Empire  which  Charles  the  Great  had 
built  up  was  too  loosely  compacted  to  stand 
-when  the  strong  hand  of  its  creator  was  no  longer 
present  to  sustain  the  edifice.  The  permanent 
•conditions  of  nationality  were  wanting  to  it,  as 

L 
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indeed  Charles  himself  recognized,  by  his  partition 
of  his  dominions  between  his  three  sons.  Two 
of  them  died  before  him,  leaving,  in  their  claims, 
a  fertile  cause  of  quarrel  for  the  next  generation. 
Of  the  "  storms  of  sad  confusion  "  which  occurred 
after  his  death  in  814,  I  need  not  speak  here. 
"  The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  very  desolate," 
a  contemporary  annalist  tells  us,  "  and  the  un- 
happiness  of  men  was  multiplied."  Twenty-nine 
years  later  his  grandsons  made  a  fresh  partition 
of  his  territories,  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  ;  Lewis 
taking  the  lands  and  tribes  east  of  the  Rhine, 
and  becoming  the  first  separate  German  King. 
It  was  a  memorable  instrument,  this  Treaty  of 
Verdun;  for,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says,  with 
substantial  accuracy,  "  the  history  of  modern 
Europe  is  an  exposition  of  it."  When  another 
forty  years  had  elapsed,  the  Karolingian  Empire 
was  again  united  under  Charles  the  Fat.  But  in 
three  or  four  years  it  once  more  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  true  Teutonic  Franks 
of  the  East  was  finally  parted  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  "West  Franks,  which,  after  it  had  become 
thoroughly  Latinized,  and  had  cast  off  the 
Frankish  speech  and  laws  and  royal  house,  was 
to  keep  alive  the  Frankish  name,  and  to  grow 
into  France  and  the  French  nation. 

During  the  next  half-century,  the  institutions 
of  primitive  Germany  disappeared ;  and  the  country 
was  completely  feudalized  when  the  Saxon  Otto 
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was  crowned  at  Aachen,  in  936.  Descended 
in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Charles,  and 
not  unworthy  of  that  high  lineage,  this  able  and 
ambitious  prince  sought  to  emulate  the  con- 
structive work  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.  He  it 
was  who  first  welded  into  closer  unity  the  half- 
dozen  tribes  or  tribal  confederacies,  subject  to 
him  as  Bex  Francorum  or  Kex  Francorum  Orien- 
talium,  for,  as  yet,  they  bore  not  the  German 
name.  And  when  in  962  he  received  the  Imperial 
Crown  from  Pope  John  VIII.,  and  set  up  again 
the  Eoman  Empire — since  its  division,  in  887, 
"in  a  kind  of  abeyance," — men  hailed  in  him 
the  restorer  of  the  power  deemed  by  them,  in 
Dante's  phrase,  "  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world."  The  grand  conception  of  an  universal 
State,  which  the  great  mediaeval  poet  has  drawn 
out  in  his  "De  Monarchia,"  dominated  the  minds 
of  men.  It  was  natural  that  the  image  of  the 
majestic  polity  which  had  been  the  minister  of 
God  to  them  for  good,  bringing  them  out  of  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  its  civilization,  should  be  enshrined  in  their 
reverence  and  affection.  In  another  sense  than 
that  attached  by  Dante  to  the  words,  we  may 
say,  "  Eomanorum  imperium  de  fonte  nascitur 
pietatis."  But  apart  from  this  august  tradition, 
it  appeared  to  them  that,  according  to  the  very 
nature  of  things,  the  Christian  family,  as  in 
the  spiritual,  so  in  the  temporal  order,  should 
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constitute  one  flock  under  one  shepherd.  That 
they  judged  the  divinely  appointed  scheme  for  the 
world's  peace.  Only  realize  it,  they  thought, 
and  the  earthly  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  King 
shall— 

"  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  Earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law."  * 

We,  with  the  wisdom  easy  of  attainment  after 
the  event,  see  that  the  Koman  Empire  had  served 
its  hour  in  the  world's  history,  and  could  not  be 
rebuilt :  that  its  real  heirs  were  the  Eoman 
Pontiffs  themselves,  not  the  Teutonic  princes 
upon  whom  they  sought  to  confer  it :  that  the 
design  of  Otto,  as  of  Charles  before  him,  was,  to 
quote  the  well-chosen  words  of  Mr.  Bryce,  "  a 
splendid  anachronism  ;  a  vain  effort  to  stem  the 
irresistible  time  current  by  men  who  fondly  be- 
lieved that  they  were  breasting  it,  when  it  was 
hurrying  them  away,  farther  and  farther,  from 
the  old  order  into  a  region  of  new  thoughts,  new 
feelings,  new  forms  of  life."  Otto's  revival  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  considered  merely  with  reference 

'"  In  the  Divine  Office  of  the  Western  Church  for  Good 
Friday,  the  following  suffrages,  still  found,  though  they  are  not 
now  recited,  keep  alive  the  cherished  memory  of  the  Pax 
Homana  : — "  Oremus  et  pro  christianissimo  Imperatore  nostro 
N.  ut  Deus  et  Dominus  noster  subditas  illi  f aciat  omnes  barbaras 
nationes,  ad  nostram  perpetuam  pacem.  Oremus.  Flectamus 
genua.  Levate.  Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  in  cujus  manu 
sunt  omnes  potestates  et  omnium  jura  regnorum,  respice  ad 
Bomanum  benignus  Imperium,  ut  gentes  qui  in  sua  feritate 
confidunt,  potentiae  tuse  dextera  comprimantur." 
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to  the  high  purpose  consciously  sought  by  him, 
was  a  ghastly  failure.  The  use  it  really  served 
was  to  preserve  the  Popedom  by  correcting  the 
flagrant  abuses  and  scandalous  turpitudes  which 
had  denied  the  Apostolic  Chair.  Thus — such  is 
the  irony  of  events — it  rendered  possible  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Papacy  from  Imperial 
authority,  which,  begun  by  Hildebrand  a  century 
later,  was  practically  completed  in  1122,  when  the 
great  question  of  investiture  was  at  last  settled  by 
the  Concordat  of  Worms,  substantially  in  favour 
of  the  Church. 

But  all  this  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  Otto 
the  Great,  when,  on  the  2nd  day  of  February, 
962,  he  received  the  Imperial  Crown  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  conferring 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  Germany  by  investing 
her  King  with  the  incommunicable  majesty  of 
the  Caesars.  In  truth,  he  was  inflicting  upon  his 
country  a  curse  which  for  eight  hundred  years 
prevented  her  from  taking  her  true  place  in  the 
world's  public  order.  The  moment  was  critical 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  Its  nations  were 
struggling  into  life.  The  "  new  majesties  of 
mighty  states"  were  assuming  the  forms — most 
rudimentary  and  inchoate,  indeed — which  they 
were  to  present  in  the  modern  world.  Every- 
where, except  in  Germany,  the  work  of  the  next 
four  centuries  was  to  develop  and  consolidate 
them  round  the  reigning  houses.  While  unity 
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and  aggregation  advanced  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Germany  remained  amorphous  and  chaotic.  France 
was  gradually  forming  round  the  house  of  Capet 
by  a  process  of  absorption  which  grouped,  round 
the  isle  of  that  name,  the  domains,  first  of  the 
nearer  and  then  of  the  more  distant  feudatories. 
In  England,  the  constructive  work  of  Cnut  was 
carried  forward  by  a  long  succession  of  puissant 
and   sagacious   monarchs,  whose   mission   it   was 
"  to    make    our   Britain   whole   within    herself." 
Spain   slowly  shaped   herself  round  the  nucleus 
of  the    States   that   had   sprung   up  as  the   tide 
of    Saracen   invasion   receded    from   the   Iberian 
peninsula.     But  Germany  still  remained  in  feudal 
segregation,  little  more  than  a  geographical  ex- 
pression; not    "a  people  yet,  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled."     The  effect  of  the  revival  of  the  Empire 
was    greatly    to    weaken    the    authority   of    the 
Teutonic   King.     Nay,  Mr.   Bryce   does   not   put 
the  case   too   strongly  when   he  tells  us:    "  The 
German  kingdom  broke  down  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  Empire.    To  be  universal  sovereign, 
Germany  has  sacrificed  her  own  political  existence. 
The  necessity  which  their  projects  in  Italy  and 
disputes  with  the  Pope  laid  the  Emperors  under 
of  purchasing  by  concessions  the  support  of  their 
own  princes  ;  the  ease  with  which  in  their  absence 
the   magnates   could  usurp,  the   difficulty  which 
the   monarch   returning   found   in   resuming    the 
privileges  of  his  Crown  ;  the  temptations  to  revolt 
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and  set  up  pretenders  to  the  throne  which  the 
Holy  See  held  out ;  "  * — these  were  among  the 
chief  causes  thwarting  the  growth  in  Germany  of 
that  regal  power,  round  which,  in  other  European 
•countries,  the  nations  were  constituted.  To  this 
-should  be  added  that,  while  in  other  countries 
the  elective  principle  gave  place  to  the  heredi- 
tary in  determining  succession  to  the  Crown,  in 
'Germany  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  principal  vassals,  whose  suffrages 
had  frequently  to  be  purchased  by  sacrifices  of 
his  authority  and  augmentations  of  their  own. 
The  Golden  Bull,  promulgated  by  Charles  IV.  in 
1356,  to  fix  definitely  the  status  and  rights  of 
the  seven  electoral  princes,  set  the  seal  to  the 
impotence  of  the  German  King.  Goethe,  in  the 
second  part  of  "  Faust,"  has  summed  up  in  two 
lines  the  privileges  there  granted,  or  rather  con- 
firmed, to  those  potentates  : — 

•" «  Dann  Steuer,  Zins  und  Beth,'  Leh'n  und  Geleit,  und  Zoll, 
Berg- Sals-  und  Miinzregal  euch  angehoren  soil." 

Invested  with  these  regalian  rights,  and  bound  to 
their  feudal  head  by  little  more  than  nominal  ties, 
the  seven  electors  became  virtually  independent 
sovereigns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  kings 
were  exposed  to  the  temptation,  which  few  of 
them  resisted,  to  use  their  imperial  authority  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  hereditary  dominions, 

•"  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  p.  211. 
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Hence  the  opposition  shown  to  them  by  their 
subject  princes,  wore,  not  unfrequently,  an  appear- 
ance of  patriotism.  The  practical  issue  was,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  German  king- 
dom was  virtually  a  confederation,  most  loosely  knit 
together,  of  "  very  many  small  States,  governed 
by  sovereigns  who  could  neither  remain  at  peace 
with  each  other,  nor  combine  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  under  the  nominal  presidency  of  an  Em- 
peror, who  had  very  little  lawful  authority,  and 
could  not  exert  what  he  had."  *  This  state  of 
things  is  well  described  by  ^Eneas  Sylvius  in  a 
letter  to  the  Princes  of  Germany :  '  Narn  quamvis 
Imperatorem  et  regem  et  dominum  vestrum  esse 
fateamini  precario  tamen  ille  imperare  videtur ; 
tantum  ei  paretis  quantum  vultis  :  vultis  autem 
minimum." 

Such  were  the  main  causes  which  prevented 
Germany,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  becoming  a 
nation.  As  those  ages  were  expiring,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  real  founder  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  endeavoured  to  revivify  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  ;  but  little  resulted  from  his  efforts  save 
the  division  of  the  country  into  ten  Circles,  and 
the  addition  of  "  Rex  Germanise  "  to  his  style  and 
titles.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  unity  of  the  German  people, 
and  in  its  train  a  series  of  civil  conflicts,  impover- 
ishing, uncivilizing,  dehumanizing,  whereby  the 

*  Bryce,  "  Holy  Eoman  Empire,"  p.  308. 
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very  idea  of  a   common   country   seemed  to   be 
effaced  from  the  popular  mind.    The  Thirty  Years' 
War,  in  which  the  internecine  strife  culminated, 
was    not    only  well-nigh   fatal   to   commerce,   to 
science,  to  art,  to  scholarship,  and  to  literature. 
It  wiped  out  the  German  kingdom  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.     It   made  an  end   even  of  the 
pretence  of  the  Teutonic  people  to  be  an  organic 
whole.     Notable,  however,  in  the  midst  of  that 
barbarous  conflict,  is   the   prophetic   anticipation 
of  the  new  nationality,  achieved  in  our  own  day, 
which  came  from  one  whose  intellectual  greatness 
is   unquestionable,  however   enigmatical  his  cha- 
racter.    Wallenstein  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  what   Melanchthon  called  "the  implacable 
enmities  of  rival  theologians,"  ready  to  ruin  their 
country  for  any  shibboleth.     Before  his  eyes  there 
floated  the  vision  of  a  powerful  and  united  Ger- 
many, based  upon  religious  equality  and  political 
freedom.    He  desired  that  as  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants served,  side  by  side,  in  his  armies,  so  they 
should  take  their  place,  side  by  side,  in  civil  life, 
under  a  strong  imperial  rule,  coercive  of  the  petty 
tyrants  who  throve  on  religious  intolerance  and 
civil  discord.     But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the 
realization  of  this  idea.     The  moral  soil  in  which 
it  could   germinate  had  not   yet   been  prepared. 
That  "  open  mind  and  clear  understanding,"  which, 
as    Schiller    has    observed,    "raised  Wallenstein 
above  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  time,"   but 
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served  to  sharpen  those  prejudices  against  him, 
until  the  sword  of  the  assassin  cut  him  off.  He 
received  a  prophet's  reward  :  the  world's  customary 
recompense  of  those  who  are  in  advance  of  their 


The  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  hy  which,  in  1648, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  brought  to  a  close, 
practically  confirmed  and  ratified  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  kingdom.  By  giving  to  France 
and  Sweden  the  right  of  guarantee,  and  to  every 
petty  German  potentate  the  right  to  form,  at 
pleasure,  offensive  and  defensive  alliances,  it  set 
the  seal  to  the  effacernent  of  Germany  from  the 
catalogue  of  nations.  The  whole  history  of  the 
country,  up  to  that  time,  may  be  called  one  long 
conflict  between  unity  and  particularism ;  between 
the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  principles : 
between  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  It  was  to 
particularism,  to  the  centrifugal  principle,  to  ari- 
stocracy, that  the  victory  fell.  The  German 
kingdom  was  now  converted,  as  Frederick  the 
Great  expressed  it  —  exception  may,  indeed,  be 
taken  to  his  first  adjective — into  an  "  illustrious 
republic  of  princes  with  an  elective  head."  And 
this  elective  head,  although  decorated  with  the 
highest  sounding  titles,  "  Koinan  Kaiser,"  "Aug- 
menter  of  the  Empire,"  "  Lord  of  Christendom," 
although  clothed  in  the  royal  robes  of  the  great 
Charles,  and  adorned  with  his  imperial  diadem, 
was  a  mere  phantom  of  departed  majesty,  "  a  vice 
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of  kings."  Each  petty  German  prince  was,  practi- 
cally, master  in  his  own  State,  with  the  right  to 
tax,  to  impose  Custom  duties,  to  stop  exportation 
and  importation  of  commodities,  to  coin  money 
and  to  debase  the  coinage,  to  ruin  his  subjects  in 
the  endeavour  to  beggar  his  neighbours,  or  to  sell 
them,  like  sheep  appointed  to  be  slain,  for  the 
.armies  of  foreign  potentates.  And  these  rights 
most  of  them  exercised  to  the  full,  neither  fearing 
God  nor  regarding  men.  Their  Diets,  which  in 
former  times  had  afforded  some  check  upon  them, 
were  now  abolished,  or  converted  into  mere 
machines  for  registering  their  decrees.  An  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  Eeich  was  rendered,  in  practice, 
almost  impossible  by  the  stipulations  (Wahlcapitu- 
lationen)  which  the  electors  compelled  the  Kaiser 
to  accept  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  election. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  tastes,  ideas,  habits,  nay,  even 
in  speech,  the  rulers  of  Germany — the  same  must 
be  said  of  the  nobles — had  ceased  to  be  German. 
And  this  denationalization  of  "the  tone-giving 
classes"  had  largely  infected  even  the  burghers, 
and  had  produced  a  most  disastrous  degradation 
of  domestic  life,  the  immemorial  glory  and  strength 
of  the  country.  Louis  XIV.  was  the  type  of  man- 
hood to  which  all  eyes  were  admiringly  turned. 
Before  he  had  been  long  on  the  throne,  many 
of  the  German  princes  became  his  pensioners. 
There  were  few  of  them  who  did  not  set  before 
themselves  as  a  model  this  "Grand  Monarque  " 
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— great  only  in  the  sense  indicated  by  a  phrase 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  "  more  transcendent  king  of 
gluttonous  flunkies  seldom  trod  this  lower  earth" 
—and  imitate,  however  awkwardly,  his  personal 
deportment  and  his  private  vices,  his  tyrannical 
oppression  of  his  subjects,  and  his  shameless 
perfidy  towards  his  neighbours.  Exceptions,  in- 
deed, there  were  :  the  great  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg is  conspicuous  among  them.  But  such  was 
the  dominant  tone  of  the  German  Courts,  and 
there  were  scores  of  them,  fastened  like  vampires 
upon  the  prostrate  body  of  Deutschland.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  Germany  was 
divided  into  some  three  hundred  sovereign  terri- 
tories, of  which  at  least  eighty  were  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent. 

"A  map  of  our  Fatherland  as  it  then  existed,"  writes 
Biedermann,  "exhibits  the  most  variegated  mixture  imagi- 
nable of  colours  and  ground  lines.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  number  of  sovereign  States — ten  times  the  present 
number — produced  a  picture  of  dismemberment  in  com- 
parison of  which  the  map  of  contemporary  Germany  seems 
uniform.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  disproportions  between 
the  greatest  and  the  smallest  of  these  sovereign  States 
were  incomparably  more  numerous  and  more  glaring. 
What  specially  enhanced  the  administrative  and  economic 
disadvantages  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  States  (Vielstaaterei) 
was  tbis  :  that  even  those  territories  which  constituted 
a  political  whole  were  geographically  severed,  and  con- 
sequently disunited  in  respect  of  administrative  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  And  this,  too,  in  many  instances,  in 
the  oddest  way,  by  the  intrusion  of  other  territories  or  bits 
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of  territories,  as  though  some  mischievous  policy  had 
purposely  laboured  to  dislocate  and  entangle  its  relations 
in  the  most  unnatural  manner." '" 

Such  was  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  How  has  it  become  the  Germany 
that  now  is  ?  What  has  evolved  cosmos  out  of 
that  chaos?  What  is  the  creative  power  which, 
moving  upon  the  face  of  that  abyss,  has  dispelled 
the  darkness  and  constructed  a  rational  world 
from  inanity  and  vacuity?  "  Spiritus  Domini 
ferebatur  super  aquas."  It  is  ever  the  authentic 
account  of  the  plastic  process.  The  true  word 
is  spirit  and  life.  The  primordial  fount  of  being 
is  that  Logos,  Intellectus,  Yernunft,  Eeason,  which 
is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Divine.  This  it  is  that 
has  built  up  the  great  Teutonic  nation.  The 
political  unity,  so  recently  wrought  with  blood 
and  iron,  is  but  the  symbol  and  the  pledge  of 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  spiritual  unity 
achieved  by  thought.  It  is  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  the  national  consciousness  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  an  illustrious  succession 
of  thinkers  from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  to  our  own 
day.  I  shall  proceed  to  indicate  in  the  briefest 
outline — that  alone  is  possible  within  my  present 

*  "  Deutschlands  geistliche,  sittliche  und  gesellige  Zusttinde 
in  Achtzehnten  Jahrhundert,"  vol.  i.  p.  4.  I  am  indebted  to 
this  most  erudite  and  complete  work  for  many  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  directly  cited 
from  it. 
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limits — and  as  if  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  pencil,  how 
their  work  was  done. 

These  thinkers  may  be  divided  into  poets  and 
philosophers.  But,  in  truth,  the  division  is  super- 
ficial. Every  great  philosopher,  though  "  lacking 
the  accomplishment  of  verse,"  is,  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  poet.  Every  great  poet 
is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  philosopher. 
Both  are  creators,  because  they  are  seers,  endowed 
with  "the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  They 
speak  that  they  do  know :  they  testify  that  they 
have  seen.  By  them,  in  the  long  run,  are  moulded 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  mass  of  men,  who 
neither  know  nor  see — the  thoughts  and  the 
actions  in  which  those  thoughts  are  manifested. 
Foremost  in  the  august  line  of  these  Teutonic 
prophets  is  Leibnitz.  In  that  dark  hour,  at  which 
we  have  just  glanced,  when  the  very  idea  of  the 
Fatherland  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  dissolution, 
he  it  is  who  lifts — 

"  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  Him  that  hears." 

We  usually  think  of  the  author  of  the  "  Nouveaux 
Essais,"  the  "Theodicy,"  the  "  Monadology,"  as 
a  great  metaphysician.  The  title  belongs  by 
justest  right  to  that  illustrious  witness  for  super- 
sensuous  truth  in  an  age  when  its  light  seemed 
almost  quenched.  But,  as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  edition  of  his  works  which  we  owe  to 
the  industrious  devotion  of  Herr  Klopp,  Leibnitz 
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possessed  the  keenest  eye  for  public  affairs,  and 
was  inspired  by  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  his  country.  From  his  first  brochure 
on  the  succession  to  the  Polish  Crown,  written  in 
1667,  to  his  death  in  1716,  no  event  in  any  way 
seriously  affecting  Germany  is  left  unnoticed  by 
him.  In  letters  and  memorials  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  various  Teutonic  princes,  in 
appeals  (Ermahnungeii)  to  his  countrymen,  he 
laments  the  national  impotence  and  indicates  its 
causes.  The  remedy  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  was  the  restoration  of  the  Empire,  as  an 
effective  power,  upon  the  old  basis  of  religious 
unity.  The  project  was  chimerical.  That  was 
not  the  foundation  whereon  the  German  nation 
was  to  be  built  up.  But  his  schemes  for 
economical  reform,  for  a  revival  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German 
language,  were  not  chimerical.  They  were  to  be 
realized  in  due  time,  although  it  was  not  his  time. 
He  died  without  even  a  Pisgah-vision  of  the  land 
that  was  still  very  far  off,  a  united  and  powerful 
Deutschland. 

It  was  as  shaped  by  the  hands  of  a  very  much 
smaller  man  that  the  philosophy  of  this  great 
thinker  worked  upon  the  German  mind.  Leibnitz 
dwelt  in  heights  far  above  and  out  of  the  sight 
of  the  multitude.  Wolff  took  as  much  as  he 
could  use  of  his  master's  doctrine,  and  embodied 
it  in  text-books,  and  made  it  current  coin.  His, 
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work  seemed  considerable  to  the  most  consider- 
able among  his  contemporaries.    Voltaire  reckoned 
him  "  Germany's  master  in  the  art  of  thinking." 
Mirabeau  called  him  "the  Father  of  sound  philo- 
sophy ;  the  man  whose  influence  in  Germany  has 
been  greatest,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  human 
mind."     A  far  better  judge,  writing  in  a  later 
generation,  expressed  the  truth  about  him  more 
exactly.     "  Wolff,"  said  Hegel,  "  was  the  school- 
master of  Germany."     We  may  notice  here  two 
particulars  concerning  his  teaching.     The  first  is, 
that  in  his  doctrine  of  the  autonomy  of  morality 
— its  independence  of  all  religious   systems — he 
exercised  the  happiest  influence  over  an  age  sick 
of  theological  controversies,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he   anticipated   one   of  the   most  valuable 
parts  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Again,  indifferent 
as  he  was  to  the  political  miseries  of  Germany,  he 
rendered  a  true  service  to  his  country  by  his  use 
and  recommendation  of  the  German  tongue,  for 
which  he  claimed,  not  unreasonably,  the  merit  of 
being  admirably  adapted  to  metaphysical  needs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  contributed  much 
to  its  greater  culture  and  more  general  employ- 
ment.     I   ought   to    add,    perhaps,    that    if    any 
readers  to  whom  Wolff  has  hitherto  been  a  mere 
name,  or  the  echo  of  a  name,  should  be  tempted 
by  these  commendations  into  the  perusal  of  his 
writings,    they   will,    probably,    be    disappointed 
by    them.       Even    his     "  Eeasonable    Thoughts 
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(<  Verniinftige  Gedanken')  concerning  God,  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  Things  in  general,"  which  his 
own  age  esteemed  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, must  seem  very  poor  stuff  to  us,  who  have 
learnt  of  Kant  and  Hegel  and  Fichte  and  Schelling. 
But  we  must  remember  that  those  to  whom  Wolff 
prophesied  needed  to  he  taught  as  children.  The 
work  of  his  life — he  died  in  1764,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year — was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  generation 
that  should  come  after,  a  generation  capable  of 
listening  to,  of  appreciating,  the  teachers  of  the 
Aufkldrung. 

Contemporary  with  the  philosopher  Wolff  was 
the  poet  Gottsched,  now,  Mr.  Carlyle  truly  says, 
"  become  a  name  signifying  Pedantry,  Stupidity, 
Learned  Inanity,  and  the  worship  of  coloured 
water  to  every  German  mind."  But,  like  Wolff, 
he  must  be  judged  by  the  standard,  not  of  "  now  " 
but  of  "  then."  Gottsched's  great  project — to 
create  a  German  national  literature— was  a  ridicu- 
lous failure.  The  idea  which  underlay  it  was  true 
and  just.  Biedermann  well  notes  as  the  true 
significance  of  Gottsched  this,  that  he  marks  "  a 
peculiar  development  of  German  national  life ; 
the  concentration  of  all  the  activity  and  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  more  highly  endowed  Teutonic 
intellects  upon  literature,  which,  so  to  speak, 
absorbed  in  itself  the  whole  being  and  action  and 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  dissolved 
it  into  an  ideal  atmosphere,  while  the  proper 

M 
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national  life,  in  the  region  of  actuality,  dragged 
itself  along,  moribund  and  colourless  and  de- 
spised." *  That  German  Society  (die  Deutsche 
G-esellscliaff)  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
head,  and  through  which  he  exercised  his  literary 
dictatorship,  undoubtedly  did  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  German  tongue  and  for  its  wider 
employment  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  And  void 
of  enduring  value  as  Gottsched's  productions  are, 
at  all  events  they  served  to  place  the  idea  of  a 
national  literature  before  the  mind  of  his  country- 
men. To  him,  therefore,  rightly  belongs  a  place, 
if  a  humble  one,  among  the  Makers  of  Germany. 

What  Gottsched  promised,  Lessing  fulfilled. 
He  has  been  called — I  forget  by  whom — the 
Liberator  of  Germany,  and  the  appellation  is 
merited.  It  is  true  that  he  was  but  one  out  of 
many  who,  in  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
carried  on  the  intellectual  evolution  which  was 
to  issue  in  the  establishment  of  definitely  German 
schools  of  thought  and  literature.  But  of  the 
others — 

"  Only  a  fading  verbal  memory, 
An  empty  name  in  writ,  is  left  behind." 

Who  now  so  much  as  looks  into  Gellert, 
Gleim,  Abbt  ?  Even  Klopstock,  whose  fame  once 
filled  Germany — "  another  Milton  "  was  his  ad- 
mirers' estimate  of  him,  and  apparently  his  own 
too  —reposes,  undisturbed,  on  the  topmost  shelves 
*  Vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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of  libraries  "among  the  dull  of  ancient  days." 
But  his  countrymen  owe  him  a  real  debt.  He 
did  much  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for, 
an  appreciation  of  Nature.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
fervent  preacher  of  patriotism  :  a  vague  patriotism, 
indeed,  as  Madame  de  Stael  truly  judged;  but 
still  a  living  and  life-giving  patriotism.  Schiller 
speaks  of  him  as  "  der  Abgott  der  Jugend,"  the 
god  of  young  men's  idolatry.  The  young  men  of 
Germany  have  now  put  him  away,  with  the  other 
childish  things  of  their  country's  literary  infancy. 
His  once  so  famous  "  Messias "  is  as  dead  as 
Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery's  once  so  famous  "  Satan." 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Lessing.  His  is  the 
immortality  which  Ennius  predicted  for  himself: 
"  volito,  vivu'  per  ora  virum."  Born  in  1727 
and  dying  in  1780,  he  alone,  Biedermann  judges, 
formed  an  unprejudiced  and  living  apprehension 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  age,  the  age  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  And  the  reason,  Bieder- 
mann well  adds,  is  that  in  him  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  famous 
King;  that  "  crowned  reality"  among  so  many 
phantasms  of  monarchical  rule.  No  one  has 
better  described  the  condition  of  Germany  a  cen- 
tury ago  than  he,  in  a  letter  written  in  1769 : 
"  We  Germans  are  not,  as  yet,  a  nation.  I  do 
not  speak  of  political  constitution,  but  of  moral 
character.  Nay,  one  might  say  that  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  German  is  not  to  have  any 
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characteristics  of  his  own."  What  he  did  for 
German  literature  is  a  twice-told  tale  known  to 
every  schoolboy.  But  it  is  pathetically  interesting 
to  note  how  largely  unconscious  he  was  of  the 
nationalizing  tendency  of  his  work.  He  formally 
disclaims  the  quality  of  patriotism.  It  seems  to 
him  but  "  an  heroic  weakness "  with  which  he 
would  gladly  dispense.  No  wonder.  For  how  in 
the  sunk,  weakened,  parcelled  Germany  of  his 
time  could  he  recognize  his  country?  But  we, 
looking  at  his  activity  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  can  discern  how  much  he  contributed  to 
build  up  that  intellectual  unity  of  Germany  which 
Is  the  basis  of  her  nationality.  He  was  the  fore- 
runner, the  pioneer  of  the  age  of  Goethe.  Mr. 
Sime  very  judiciously  observes — 

"But  for  him,  the  classical  period  would  have  been 
impossible.  By  his  dramas,  his  incessant  criticism,  his 
•controversies  in  literature,  art,  and  theology,  he  awakened 
in  the  national  mind  a  spirit  of  genuine  freedom,  a  thirst 
for  intellectual  achievement  of  enduring  excellence.  He 
•cleared  and  ploughed  the  soil  on  which  his  successors  cast 
their  fruitful  seed.  .  .  .  But  to  assert  that  he  was  a 
revolutionary  force  is  to  disclose  only  half  the  truth ;  the 
other  and  more  important  half  is  that  in  destroying  he 
incessantly  sought  to  build  up.  His  negative  conclusions 
were  always  accompanied  by  positive  results.  .  .  .  Here 
we  are  at  the  true  source  of  Lessing's  greatness ;  for 
these  two  tendencies — the  tendency  toward  revolution,  the 
tendency  towards  reconstruction — are  the  deepest  impulses 
of  the  modern  world.  In  no  single  man  were  they  ever 
more  harmoniously  combined.  And  they  were  combined 
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in  association  with  an  intellect  of  splendid  strength  and 
flexibility."  * 

Majora  canamus.  We  now  come  to  a  far 
greater  name  ;  the  greatest  in  German  literature  ; 
the  greatest  in  the  world's  literature  since  Shake- 
speare. To  Goethe,  as  to  Lessing,  patriotism,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  truly 
attributed.  And  for  the  same  reason.  For  him, 
as  for  Lessing,  the  object  of  patriotism  did  not 
exist.  Could  he  possibly  discover  it  in  that  mori- 
bund survival  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Holy 
Eoman  Empire,  whose  impending  dissolution  was 
clear  to  his  seeing  eyes  ?  f  Even  so  early  as  1772 
we  find  him,  with  his  usual  loyalty  to  fact,  pro- 
testing against  any  effort  to  revive  a  sentiment 
dead,  as  he  judged,  and  incapable  of  resurrection. 
And  in  words  which  recall  the  verses  of  Ovid, 
perhaps  unconsciously  in  his  mind, 

"  Omne  solum  forti  patria  est,  ut  piscibus  aequor, 
Ut  volucri  toto  quidquid  in  orbe  patet," 

he  goes  on  to  declare  that  he  could  find  his 
country  anywhere.  Yet  the  year  before  these 
words  were  written,  Goethe  had  begun  his  great 
constructive  work  by  the  publication  of  "  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen," — "  ein  vaterlandisches  Stoff," 

*  "  Life  of  Lessing,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  347-349. 

f  It  is   hardly   necessary   to    refer    to    Frosch's    song    in 

Faust : — 

"  Das  Hebe  heil'ge  Rom'sche  Reich 
Wie  halt's  nnr  noch  zusammen  ?  " 
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Biedermann  happily  calls  it,  a  true  bit  of  German 
work,  indicating  to  his  countrymen  what  their 
real  treasures  were,  and  what  they  could  achieve 
when  they  had  decisively  rejected  the  yoke  of 
French  "  taste."  It  was  a  worthy  initiation  of 
his  long  career  of  literary  activity,  which  from 
first  to  last  was  a  work  of  enfranchisement — "no 
one,"  he  testified  of  himself,  "  can  read  me  with- 
out acquiring  a  certain  inward  liberty," — and 
which  was  to  bestow  upon  the  German  people 
a  true  spiritual  Fatherland  in  his  writings.  Con- 
sciousness of  itself,  and  confidence  in  itself,  were 
his  gifts  to  the  Teutonic  mind. 

It  is  his  illustrious  friend  and  fellow- worker, 
Schiller,  who  is  commonly  called  "the  national 
poet."  And  with  reason ;  for,  more  than  Goethe, 
he  expressed  Teutonic  aspirations  and  formed 
Teutonic  ideals.  He  interpreted  the  German 
spirit  to  itself,  giving  opulent  expression  to  the 
stirrings  of  the  national  life,  but  half  uncon- 
sciously, after  the  manner  of  poets,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Platonic  dictum,  "utter  great  and 
wise  things  which  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand." It  is  notable  that  in  a  letter  to  Kcerner, 
in  1787,  he  expressly  declared  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  patriotism  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Eomans  understood  it.  "A  mere  fragment  of 
humanity,  arbitrarily  determined,"  appeared  to 
him  "  an  inadequate  object  of  enthusiasm,  except 
as  a  condition  of  the  progress  of  the  species." 
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Of  course,  when  these  words  were  written,  he 
was  largely  under  the  influence  of  Kousseau's 
spurious  cosmopolitanism ;  an  influence  soon  to 
give  way  to  the  nobler  inspiration  of  Goethe  and 
Kant.  But,  national  poet  as  he  was,  he  appears  to 
have  been  unable  to  picture  to  himself  Germany 
as  a  nation. 

"  Zur  Nation  euch  zu  bilden,  Ihr  hofft  es  Deutscher  vergebens. 
Bildet,  Ihr  konnt  es  dafiir,  freier  zu  Menschen  euch  aus." 

Such  was  the  best  counsel  which  he  had  to  offer 
to  his  countrymen.  It  was  the  best  that  the 
times  allowed.  Schiller  died  in  1805,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Jena.  How  should  he  have 
dreamed  of  the  new  German  Empire  that  was  to 
rise  after  Sedan  ?  But  that  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion, which  he  fervently  and  effectually  preached, 
was  the  first  step  towards  political  freedom.  And 
after  all,  political  freedom  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means;  its  highest  office  to  assure  and 
guarantee  individual  liberty;  to  permit  the  full 
development  of  personality ;  or,  in  the  wise  words 
of  Spinoza,  "to  enable  men  to  develop,  in  security, 
both  body  and  soul,  and  to  make  free  use  of  their 


reason." 


Schiller  owed  what  was  purest  and  loftiest  in 
his  teaching  to  Kant.  In  a  noteworthy  letter, 
written  in  1794,  he  expresses  the  liveliest  grati- 
tude for  the  kindly  light  with  which  the  aged 
philosopher  had  illumined  his  path;  "gratitude 
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boundless  and  imperishable  as  the  gift."  The 
moral  instructor  of  Schiller,  the  direct  inspirer 
of  the  passion  for  truth  and  justice,  which  burns 
in  every  one  of  the  poet's  pages,  was  the  abstruse 
thinker  of  Konigsberg,  whose  ethical  doctrines 
obtained,  through  him,  the  widest  currency  among 
the  German  people.*  The  Kantian  philosophy 
is  so  large  a  subject  that  I  hesitate  even  to 
glance  at  it  here.  Still,  my  purpose  requires  that 
I  should  note,  however  briefly,  the  practical 
effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  Teutonic  mind. 
Germany,  like  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
had  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  and  by  the  Kousseauan 
philosophy,  of  which  the  Eevolution  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  expression.  One  result  of  that 
philosophy  was  its  subversion  of  morality.  It  is 
a  saying  of  Aristotle,  that  "  a  vicious  man  can 
repeat  fine  phrases  about  virtue."  Never  was 
the  saying  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by 
the  Eevolutionary  sages  and  heroes.  They  were, 
like  Joseph  Surface,  men  of  sentiment.  The 
moral  law  had,  for  them,  evaporated  into  a 
sentimentality  which  was,  in  fact,  egotism  clad 
in  tawdry  rhetoric.  For  duty  they  substituted 
agreeable  feeling :  for  self-abnegation,  the  sacrifice 

*  "  Uud  schon  erhob  sich  der  junge  Dichter,  dem  bestimmt 
war  dereinst  die  Ideen  der  Kantischen  Ethik  in  den  weitesten 
Kreisen  der  Nation  zu  verbreiten  "  (Treitschke's  *'  Deutsche 
Geschichte  in  Neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,"  vol.  i.  p.  100). 
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of  others :  for  inward  discipline,  outward  mecha- 
nism. Such,  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Eousseauan  philosophy :  a  miser- 
able abortion  of  morality  in  which  the  idea  of 
obligation  had  neither  place  nor  meaning.  And 
Germany  was  deeply  infected  by  it,  when  Kant 
— the  little,  feeble,  old  Professor — rose  up  to  stay 
the  plague  and  to  work  the  moral  healing  of 
his  country.  The  age  specially  prided  itself  upon 
being  rational.  To  Eeason  was  its  ultimate 
appeal  upon  all  subjects,  human  and  divine.  Kant 
took  it  at  its  word.  It  had  appealed  to  Eeason. 
To  Eeason  should  it  go.  The  faculty  of  Eeason 
he  subjects  to  the  critical  method,  and  seeks  to 
determine  its  real  province  and  true  functions. 
The  issue  of  his  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason"  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  destructive.  It  makes  an  end 
of  the  license  alike  of  affirmation  and  denial,  in 
which  the  dominant  philosophy  had  so  profusely 
indulged.  Metaphysic  is,  for  Kant,  the  science 
of  the  limits  of  human  reason.  Those  limits 
he  holds  to  be  impassably  fixed  by  phenomena. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  experience  he  warns  us 
not  to  venture  with  the  faculty  of  pure  reason. 
To  cite  his  extremely  striking  metaphor :  "  The 
dove,  which  has  to  combat  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  might  fancy  that  it  would  easily  fly 
higher  if  it  moved  in  airless  space.  But  no  : 
there  its  wings  would  decline  their  office ;  and 
it  would  fall."  So  far  his  philosophy  is  purely 
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negative,  or,  rather,  critical,  its  conclusion  being 
a  "  non  liquet."  But  what  he  takes  away  with 
the  Pure  Eeason,  he  proposes  to  restore  with  the 
Practical  Eeason.  On  the  ruins  of  ontology  he 
founds  the  certitude  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
moral  law.  "  Man,  limited  strictly  as  a  cognitive 
being  (ein  erkennendes  Weseri)  to  the  circle  of  the 
world  of  sense,  reaches,  as  an  agent  (ein  handelnde* 
Weseri),  far  beyond :  nay,  makes  proof  of  his 
higher  nature  just  in  this,  that  he  erects  himself 
absolutely  above  the  world  of  sense.  Therein 
consists  his  freedom  or  autonomy.  Therein  resides 
his  dignity  as  man."  That  is  the  theme  of  the 
"  Critique  of  the  Practical  Eeason"  and  the  very 
kernel  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  :  not  a  mere 
excrescence  upon  it,  as  is  often  foolishly  supposed 
or  perversely  maintained.  Knowledge  is  not,  for 
Kant,  man's  only  or  man's  highest  attribute. 
He  subordinates  the  theoretical  to  the  practical 
reason,  and  thereby  accomplishes  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  the  intellectual  world  as  Copernicus  had 
accomplished  in  the  physical. 

It  was  a  revolution  of  the  highest  practical 
significance  and  actual  importance,  in  the  history 
of  the  German  people.  Too  long  had  the  Teu- 
tonic intellect  held  aloof  from  the  active  interests 
of  life,  fast  bound  in  abstract  inquiries  and  vain 
speculations,  as  Merlin  in  the  hollow  oak,  "  and 
lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame."  It  was 
Kant  who  broke  the  spell  by  preaching  that  the 
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will  is  superior  to  the  understanding,  that  practice 
is  higher  than  theory.  His  moral  philosophy  may 
he  summed  up  in  the  one  word  which  he  found 
well-nigh  forgotten — Duty.  The  only  thing  in  the 
world,  he  declares,  which  possesses  an  absolute 
value,  is  a  "  good  will."  And  a  good  will  he  explains 
as  a  will  which  subordinates  everything  to  Duty 
— "  a  will  entirely  determined  by  the  moral  law." 
In  the  Categorical  Imperative,  "  Thou  oughtest," 
he  finds  the  key  to  "  the  burden  and  the  mystery 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world."  His  doctrine 
came  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  soon  won 
acceptance  from  the  higher  intelligence  of  Ger- 
many. When  in  1788  Jean  Paul  Kichter  wrote, 
11  Kant's  ethical  teaching  is  not  only  a  light  of  the 
world,  it  is,  by  itself,  a  whole  celestial  system," 
he  expressed  the  well-nigh  universal  feeling  of 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  his  country.  Goethe, 
indeed,  never  gave  his  formal  adhesion  to  the 
Kantian  doctrine.  But  in  his  own  dictum — 
uttered,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself — "It  is 
only  with  renunciation  (Entsagung)  that  life, 
properly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin,"  is  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Asceticism,  not  Hedonism, 
is  the  very  foundation  of  morality.  Annihilation 
of  self  (Selbst-todtung))  as  the  saints  and  sages  of 
all  time  have  recognized,  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  ethics.  This  is  that  death  unto  sin  and 
new  birth  unto  righteousness,  that  crucifixion  of 
the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,  that 
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putting  off  of  the  old  man  and  putting  on  of 
the  new,  which,  however  differing  the  dialects 
wherein  it  is  preached,  is  the  essence  of  all 
religions — "  Multse  terricolis  linguae,  coalestibus 


una." 


It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  salutary  influence 
exercised  hy  Kant's  teaching  upon  the  national 
life  of  his  country.  The  moral  law,  as  he  himself 
declared,  makes  men  to  be  "  unius  moris  in 
domo :  "  it  is  an  instrument  of  unity,  a  bond  of 
fellowship,  a  constitutive  principle,  while  eudai- 
monism  is  destructive  and  dissolvent.  It  was  a 
generation,  formed  on  the  Kantian  teaching,  who 
founded  the  Tugenbund,  and  who,  in  1813, 
marched,  under  the  banner  of  Prussia,  to  free 
their  country  from  the  French  yoke.  "  Without 
Kant,"  says  Treitschke,  "  there  would  have  been 
no  war  of  liberation.  All  the  actions,  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  Prussian  warriors  who  fell  in 
that  conflict,  were  grounded,  whether  they  knew 
it  or  not,  upon  the  severe  morality  of  Kant." 
Vivified  by  his  teaching,  his  country  has  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  has  claimed  her  rightful 
position  in  the  European  public  order.  To  him 
must  be  conceded  the  first  place  among  the 
Makers  of  Germany,  as  the  effective  preacher 
of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation 
by  knitting  it  into  an  ethical  unity,  a  moral 
solidarity. 

There  is  another  philosopher  to  whom  must  be 
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assigned  a  high  place  in  that  illustrious  band;  a 
place  second,  indeed,  to  Kant's,  but  second  only 
to  his.  As  Kant  wrought  the  moral  unity  of  his 
country,  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  wrought  her 
intellectual  unity,  so  to  Hegel  must  the  praise 
be  given  of  formulating  the  doctrine  which  is  the 
bond  of  her  political  unity.  Hegel  accounts  of 
the  State  as  being  in  the  moral  order  what  Nature 
is  in  the  physical.  Like  nature,  it  is  necessary 
and  divine ;  a  form  of  Keason  or  of  the  Idea, 
realizing  itself  as  Will.  It  is  the  Supreme  Eight, 
over  against  individuals,  whose  first  duty  is  to 
be  members  of  it.  And  in  it  only  does  individual 
right  become  valid.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  State 
in  itself;  its  foundation  not  the  consent  of  its 
subjects,  not  contract,  not  cunningly  devised 
constitutions,  but  necessity  issuing  from  the 
reason  of  things.  Its  form  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical evolution.  Of  this,  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
democracy,  in  the  old  meaning  of  the  words,  are 
past  stages,  really  dead,  and,  where  they  exist, 
but  cumbering  the  ground.  The  true  form  which 
the  State  assumes,  by  necessary  deduction,  is  the 
form  of  constitutional  monarchy,  wherein  what 
is  best  in  the  older  forms  is  preserved  and  em- 
bodied; the  King  representing  the  monarchical 
principle,  the  great  Councils  and  high  function- 
aries the  aristocratic,  and  the  Legislature  the 
democratic.  In  the  hereditary  ruler,  the  State 
is  personified.  He,  not  "the  people,"  is  the  true 
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sovereign.  It  is  for  him  to  decide  questions  of 
peace  and  war.  With  him  is  the  supreme  military 
command  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  appoints  and  dismisses  the  ministers  through 
whom  he  acts.  With  local  self-government  he 
interferes  very  little  except  to  protect  and  vindi- 
cate it.  And  local  self-government  should  be 
on  the  largest  possible  scale,  for  in  it,  and  not 
in  so-called  Parliamentary  government,  civil 
freedom  really  resides.  A  Parliament  is  not  a 
governing  body,  but  an  advising,  a  legislative 
body ;  a  means  of  publicity  and  therefore  of 
control,  acting  efficaciously  upon  the  depositaries 
of  power,  affording  a  regular  means  for  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  sentiment,  a  safety-valve  for 
the  hindrance  of  popular  risings,  insurrections, 
revolutions,  which  wreck  the  State ;  a  necessary 
factor  in  public  life,  without  which  the  masses 
would  remain  atomistic,  inorganic — a  thing  con- 
trary to  the  idea  of  the  political  organism.  But, 
in  Parliament,  not  merely,  nor  chiefly,  individuals, 
numbers,  but  rather  interests,  classes,  should  be 
represented.  The  Upper  House  represents  real 
property  and  historical  traditions;  the  Lower, 
commerce  and  trade,  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  changing  and  transitory  elements 
of  the  national  life.  The  State  is  not  composed 
of  isolated,  unrelated  human  units,  but  of  organs. 
It  is  an  organism,  constituted  by  smaller  organisms, 
such  as  counties,  corporations,  municipalities, 
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universities,  not  an  arbitral*}7  juxtaposition  of 
molecules.  Universal  suffrage ,  or  the  right  of 
each  adult  male  to  an  equal  share  in  the  election 
of  the  Lower  House,  is  an  abstract  and  a  false 
conception,  disastrous  in  practice.  The  electoral 
franchise  is  a  privilege,  conferred  only  on  those 
who  fulfil  certain  conditions  of  age  and  fortune, 
or  who  have  discharged  certain  public  functions, 
and  have  given  proofs  of  political  capacity.  Such 
is  Hegel's  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  modem 
State.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  ideal  was  pretty 
nearly  represented,  in  fact,  by  the  English  Con- 
stitution, as  it  existed  before  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  had  been  annihilated,  the  House  of  Lords 
reduced  to  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  the  House 
of  Commons  turned  into  an  auction-mart,  where 
contending  parties  bid  against  one  another  for 
place  and  power,  trading  upon  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  a  populace  incapable  of  understand- 
ing even  the  rudiments  of  the  questions  whereof 
it  has  been  constituted  supreme  arbiter. 

The  real  Makers  of  Germany,  then,  are  the 
philosophers  and  poets  at  whom  we  have  briefly 
glanced,  and  the  smaller  men  who  sat  at  their 
feet  and  disseminated  their  teaching.  With 
Leibnitz  the  line  of  "  light  and  leading"  begins. 
In  Lessing  we  salute  the  first  German  classic. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  create  a  literature  which  is 
the  common  heritage  and  priceless  treasure  of 
the  Fatherland,  binding  it  in  intellectual  solidarity. 
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Kant  establishes  the  ethical  unity  of  his  country 
upon  the  adamantine  foundation  of  the  tran- 
scendental morality.  Hegel  supplies  the  cohesive 
doctrine  of  political  science,  and  exhibits  the  type 
of  the  State  in  which  the  men  of  action  were 
to  complete  the  unifying  work  of  the  men  of 
thought. 

To  Prussia  belongs  the  high  merit  of  achieving 
that  completion.  Assuredly,  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  German  people  has  devolved  upon  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern  by  the  truest  right  divine. 
Notable  it  is  how7  the  electors  of  Brandenburg, 
while  deriving  their  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
Duchy,  originally  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Poland, 
have,  from  the  first,  been  essentially  German 
princes ;  notable  how  their  non-German  pos- 
sessions have  been  gradually,  but  completely, 
Teutonized.  Throughout  the  whole  line  of  that 
illustrious  house,  great  as  are  the  differences 
in  the  personal  characters  of  the  monarchs,  the 
same  mind  seems  to  run.  Consciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  all  pursue  the  same  national  mission. 
Unconsciously,  we  may  safely  affirm,  was  the 
more  important  part  of  their  work  accomplished. 
Frederick  the  Great,  doubtless,  never  dreamed  of 
the  German  Empire,  built  up  by  the  policy  and 
valour  of  those  who  have  come  after  him.  But 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  well  warranted  in  holding  that  his 
most  important  function  in  the  world  was  to  try 
the  question  :  "  Is  there  in  Deutschland  a  nation  ?" 
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The  result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

"Austria  lost  Silesia.  Yes:  and  Deutschland  found 
Prussia  :  a  solid  and  living  State  round  which  the  Teutonic 
people  should  consolidate  itself.  .  .  .  Deutschland  has 
found  Prussia.  Instead  of  poor  dislocated  Deutschland 
there  is  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  henceforth  ; 
an  actual  nation;  a  nation  not  grounding  itself  upon 
extinct  traditions  :  .  .  .  No :  but  on  living  facts." 

Such  was  the  work  of  "  that  crowned  reality  in  an 
age  of  lying."* 

However  short  of  the  heroic  standard  Frederick 
the  Great  falls,  unquestionable  it  is  that  he  repre- 
sents a  far  higher  type  of  ruler  than  was  common 
in  his  days.  Certainly,  he  was  an  absolute 
monarch.  But  his  was  an  enlightened  despotism, 
animated  by  a  true,  nay,  a  noble  conception  of 
the  kingly  office.  "  The  first  servant  of  the 
State"  was  his  account  of  himself;  and  during 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century  he  served 
it  with  unsparing  devotion.  Biedermann  thinks 
that  the  moral  reformation  of  Kant  would  hardly 
have  been  crowned  with  such  abundant  fruit,  nay, 
in  all  probability  would  never  have  been  so  boldly 
undertaken,  but  for  the  great  example  of  devotion 
to  duty  given  by  Frederick.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  military  power  built  up  by 
this  great  king  rested  upon  no  ethical  basis. 
Hence  its  sudden  collapse  upon  the  shock  of  the 

*  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  bk.  xx.  c.  13. 
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Napoleonic  invasion.  Frederick  William  III.  no 
doubt  discerned  this  truth  when  he  said,  upon 
founding  the  University  of  Berlin:  "  The  State 
must  recover  in  moral  and  intellectual  force,  what 
it  has  lost  in  material  force." 

That  was  the  august  doctrine  in  the  faith  of 
which  Stein,  the  new  founder  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  lived  and  worked.  Superficial  observers 
have  said  that  he  merely  brought  the  institutions 
of  Prussia  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Eevolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  difference  between  his 
reforms  and  the  constitution-mongering  of  the 
disciples  of  Eousseau.  The  doctrinaires  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  their  successors  and 
imitators,  proceeded  by  an  a  priori  method,  their 
aim  being  the  realization  of  certain  "  rights  of 
man,"  largely  imaginary.  The  spirit  in  which 
Stein  worked  was,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense, 
conservative.*  The  idea  which  dominated  him 
was  the  idea  of  the  duty  which  men  owe  to  their 
country.  It  was  to  moral  force,  not  to  mechanism, 
that  he  looked  for  the  recovery  by  Germany  of 

'""  On  this  subject  see  some  admirable  observations  of  Treit- 
schke  (vol.  i.  p.  273),  from  which  it  must  here  suffice  to  quote 
the  following  sentence  : — "  Er  dachte  die  Revolution  mit  ihren 
eignen  Waffen  zu  bekampfen,  den  Streit  der  Stande  auszuglei- 
chen,  die  Idee  des  Einheitsstaates  in  der  Verwaltungsordnung 
vollstandig  zu  verwirklichen :  doch  mit  der  Thatkraft  des 
Neuerers  verband  er  eine  tiefe  Pietat  fiir  das  historisch 
Gewordene,  vor  Allem  fiir  die  Macht  der  Krone." 
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her  place  among  the  nations.  From  the  first,  he 
declined  to  how  hefore  "  arbitrary  power  which 
respects  no  law,"  secure  in  his  deep  conviction, 
"  There  is  a  conscience  that  judges,  a  Providence 
which  avenges."  If  this  he  not  true,  is  not 
existence,  whether  individual  or  national,  emptied 
of  all  real  value  ?  Is  not  life  hut  "  a  tale  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing"?  But  true  it  is, 
and  the  first  of  truths.  "  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist 
das  Weltgericht,"  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation.  Do  we  want  an  effective 
illustration  of  it  ?  •  Germany  supplies  one.  What 
was  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  monstrous  wrongs 
inflicted  "by  the  First  Napoleon  upon  her  hut  to 
supply  the  discipline  necessary  for  self-conscious- 
ness ?  It  was  that  great  and  poignant  experience 
which  brought  into  practical  form  the  results  of 
thought,  which  forced  Germany  to  a  knowledge 
of  her  practical  unity  and  hastened  its  develop- 
ment. And  is  there  any  circumstance  in  the 
annals  of  our  race  more  significant  than  this,  that 
the  Third  Napoleon  was  destined  to  complete  the 
work  so  unconsciously  initiated  by  the  First  ?  If 
ever  there  was  a  righteous  retribution,  it  was  that 
which  fell  at  Sedan  upon  the  unlucky  gambler, 
and  the  blatant  and  brutalized  mobs,  who  had 
thrust  upon  Germany  the  utterly  unprovoked  war 
there  practically  ended.  That  great  victory  was 
the  fitting  consummation  of  the  work  of  the 
patriot  Minister  who  had  passed  away  forty  years 
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before,  thinking  he  had  failed  in  the  mission  of 
his  life,  but  whose  spirit  lived  on  in  the  statesmen 
and  warriors  of  his  country.  "  Every  step,"  says 
Treitschke,  "which  has  been  taken  in  this  century 
towards  German  unity,  has  been  the  realization 
of  some  thought  of  Stein's." 

And  now,  in  the  light  shed  by  the  making 
of  Germany,  let  us  look  again  at  the  question 
with  which  we  started:  "  What  is  a  nation?" 
From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  a  nation  is 
the  development  of  a  race  by  various  processes 
of  expansion.  Consanguinity  is  its  starting-point. 
Local  contiguity,  community  of  language,  and 
common  political  institutions,  are  conspicuous 
among  its  actual  conditions.  But  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  its  unity  is  spiritual.  It  is  a  living 
organism;  and  of  it,  as  of  the  individual  organisms 
composing  it,  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  is  the  true 
account.  Its  life  lies  in  the  unity  of  the  national 
consciousness:  "idem  sentire,  idem  velle."  But, 
at  all  events  "  dum  sumus  in  corpore,"  thought 
and  will  require  organs  for  their  manifestation. 
Consciousness  is  realized  only  in  corporate  exist- 
ence. No  doubt  a  common  religious  creed  and 
cult  afford  the  best  expression  of  that  community 
of  thought  and  will  which  constitute  a  nation. 
They  satisfy  "the  inward  necessity  for  a  fellow- 
ship of  gods  and  men,"  which  the  wisest  of  the 
ancient  world  regarded  as  a  primary  need  of 
human  nature.  Hence  we  find  Plato,  in  his 
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"Bepublic,"  describing  "the  erection  of  temples, 
and  the  appointment  of  sacrifices,  and  other 
ceremonies,  in  honour  of  the  gods,"  as  "the  most 
momentous,  the  most  august,  and  the  highest 
acts  of  legislation."  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that,  as  an  eminent  German  thinker  of  our  own 
day  excellently  puts  it,  "The  idea  of  the  State, 
taken  in  its  fullest  sense,  demands  the  ethical 
guidance  of  religion,  or,  to  express  it  in  Christian 
language,  demands  the  Church  as  the  condition 
of  its  proper  being."  *  But  such  "  complete  union 
of  Church  and  State,"  Trendelenburg  well  adds, 
"remains,  if  ever  possible,  an  ideal  of  the  future." 
It  cannot  be  realized  in  an  age  of  religious 
disunity,  such  as  this.  And,  that  being  so,  the 
best  substitute  for  it  is  a  common  morality,  based 
upon  the  only  possible  foundation  of  supersensuous 
truth.  Such  a  morality,  if  not  capable,  like 
religion,  of  being  embodied  in  a  polity,  and  in 
outward  acts  of  worship,  yet  permeates  the 
manners  and  forms  the  character  of  a  people. 
Germany  possesses  it.  Germany  possesses,  too, 
a  common  tongue,  a  common  literature,  common 
traditions,  common  aspirations ;  a  patriot  army 
where  every  man  must  serve  his  country  and 
receive  the  priceless  blessing  of  military  disci- 
pline;  political  institutions  which  afford  orderly 
expression  to  popular  sentiment,  and  guarantee 
to  all  a  rational  amount  of  individual  freedom ; 

*  "  Xaturrecht  auf  dem  Grrunde  der  Ethik,"  §  172. 
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and  a  royal  house — true  kings  of  men — in  which 
the  national  life  is  centred  and  expressed.  This 
is  what  Germany — a  century  ago  so  chaotic  and 
impotent — has  now  become:  " whole  in  herself, 
a  common  good"  to  her  children;  a  bulwark  of 
law  and  order  among  peoples  given  over  to 
"  anarchy  and  self-government  by  the  basest ;  " 
a  noble  and  puissant  nation. 


(     183     ) 


VI. 

LITEKATUEE  AND  NATIONAL   LIFE.* 

YOUR  Eoyal  Highness,  your  Highness,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Wyndham's  speech  has 
brought  to  my  mind  a  remark  of  Archbishop 
Whately's.  He  was  asked  on  one  occasion, 
"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  preacher  ?  "  He  replied,  "It  is  very  simple  ; 
a  good  preacher  preaches  because  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  a  bad  preacher  because  he  has 
to  say  something."  I  suppose  the  dictum  applies 
to  public  speakers  as  well  as  to  preachers.  It  is 
a  true  dictum,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  If 
I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  make  a  bad  speech 
to-night,  it  most  assuredly  will  not  be  because  I 
have  not  something  to  say :  it  will  be  because 
I  have  too  much  to  say.  I  remember  being  on  a 
visit  to  my  old  and  venerated  friend  Cardinal 
Newman,  at  Birmingham,  in  the  year  1877.  He 
had  just  been  at  Oxford  to  be  received,  with  the 
honour  due  to  so  great  a  man,  as  an  honorary 
fellow  of  his  old  college,  Trinity — "  Trinity  which 

'"  A  speech  in  response  to  the  Toast  of  Literature  at  the 
105th  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  York  being  in  the  chair. 
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was  never  unkind  to  me,"  he  once  said.  I  think 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  at  Oxford  since 
he  left  the  place  in  1845,  and  his  mind  was  very 
fall  of  the  expedition.  After  dinner  one  evening 
in  the  course  of  my  visit,  I  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
Dr.  Newman"  (he  had  not  then  been  created 
Cardinal),  "  what  do  you  think  of  Keble  College  ?  " 
I  had  been  talking  during  dinner  with  another 
guest  about  architectural  matters,  and  I  had  in 
my  mind  the  architecture  of  the  building.  Dr. 
Newman's  mind,  naturally  enough,  was  running 
on  the  great  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
Oxford  since  he  resided  there,  changes  of  which 
Keble  College  was  in  some  sort  an  outward,  visible 
sign.  He  paused  a  little,  looked  at  me  with  a 
sweet,  half-satiric  smile — he  was  a  man  who  hated 
being  drawn — and  said,  "  What  do  I  think  of 
Keble  College  ?  Now,  really,  that  is  like  asking 
me  what  I  think  about  things  in  general.  Would 
it  not  be  difficult  to  discuss  just  now  so  wide  a 
topic  ?  "  Well,  that  is  just  my  difficulty  on  the 
present  occasion.  Literature,  as  Mr.  Wyndham 
has  said,  is  a  topic  of  the  utmost  breadth,  and 
to  discuss  it  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  especially 
at  this  late  hour,  is  certainly  difficult.  Who  is 
sufficient  for  talking  concerning  things  in  general 
to  so  distinguished  an  audience  as  this  ?  Certainly, 
as  I  listened  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  speech,  the  too 
kind  words  he  employed  about  myself  served 
chiefly  to  bring  home  to  me  my  own  insufficiency ; 
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the  contrast  between  what  I  know  myself  to  be 
and  the  picture  which  he  painted  of  me  in  such 
glowing  colours,  is  too  great.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty which  presses  upon  me.  One  would  be  to 
say  that  it  is  so  late  that  I  may  well  be  excused 
for  not  saying  any  more.  The  kindly  expectant 
faces  that  I  see  around  me  interdict  to  me  that 
excuse.  I  think  you  expect  me  to  say  something 
more.  The  other  way  is  indicated  by  the  dictum 
of  a  very  great  man  which  comes  to  my  memory, 
that  on  some  occasions  egotism  is  the  truest 
modesty.  I  think  that  dictum  applies  to  the 
present  case.  I  think  I  shall  best  fulfil  the  duty 
entrusted  to  my  unworthy  hands  this  evening 
if  I  speak  of  Literature  as  it  appeals  to  me  per- 
sonally, as  it  comes  home  to  me.  In  that  way, 
if  I  do  not  make  a  good  speech,  at  any  rate  I 
shall  make  a  true  speech. 

Now,  in  all  the  poor  writings  which  I  have 
ventured  to  give  to  the  world,  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  have  been  received  with  an  indulgence 
whereof  I  am  very  sensible,  the  end  that  I  have 
kept  before  me  has  been  this,  to  translate  into 
Literature  the  moral  and  political  philosophy 
which  I  hold.  And  in  addressing  myself  to  that 
task  I  have  been  penetrated  with  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  vast  importance  of  Literature, 
especially  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  of  English 
Literature  in  particular.  A  national  Literature 
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Sir,  is  a  nation's  most  distinctive,  most  inalien- 
able, most  precious  possession.  It  is  the  treasure- 
bouse  of  a  nation's  tbougbt ;  it  is  tbat  wbicb 
gives  to  a  nation  personality.  Tbere  is  a  fine 
saying  of  Milton,  I  tbink  one  of  tbe  finest  be  ever 
wrote,  "  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood 
of  a  master-spirit."  True,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was 
tbat  instinct  of  the  primitive  peoples  which  led 
them  to  discern  in  their  Literature  something 
sacred,  which  led  them  to  view  with  religious 
reverence  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Upanishads,  the 
Zend-Avesta.  The  wise  old  spirits,  whose  wrords 
are  treasured  up  in  those  venerable  collections, 
were  the  men  of  letters  as  well  as  the  legislators 
of  their  antique  societies.  The  two  functions 
have  been  long  dissevered.  But,  important  as  is 
the  province  of  legislation,  the  province  of  Litera- 
ture seems  to  me  more  important  still.  You  will 
remember  the  words  of  the  Koman  poet,  "  Quid 
vanse  sine  moribus  leges  proficiunt  ?  "  Well,  what 
he  calls  mores — the  tone  and  temper  of  a  nation — 
are  very  largely  determined  by  its  Literature. 
Literature  creatively  shapes  the  ideals  of  human 
life ;  legislation  can  do  little  more  tban  regulate 
its  material  expressions.  It  is  in  the  mores  of  a 
nation,  its  manners,  morals,  mind — the  word  means 
all  that  and  more — that  the  life  of  its  laws  resides. 
Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  importance  of 
Literature  in  a  nation's  existence.  And  therefore 
— for  that  is  the  point  which  I  wish  especially  to 
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bring  out  to-night — if  we  want  to  see  what  the 
life  of  a  nation  is  at  any  particular  period  we 
must  go  to  its  Literature.  I  think  we  may  say, 
borrowing  the  words  of  Goethe,  that  there  is  the 
mirror  "  in  dem  die  Zeiten  sich  bespiegeln." 
Every  generation  before  it  passes  away  reflects 
itself  there. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  own 
national  history  and  present  to  you  in  the  briefest 
outline,  and,  as  it  .were,  by  a  few  strokes  of  a 
pencil,  an  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying.  Con- 
sider "the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  on 
the  whole  the  most  brilliant  epoch,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  foul  blots  upon  it.  In  the  mechanical 
arts,  indeed,  those  times  were  rude  ;  but  they  were 
rich  in  great  individualities,  they  were  adorned 
with  heroic  deeds  which  but  to  read  of  stirs  the 
heart  like  a  trumpet  blast.  Well,  what  is  the 
secret  of  their  greatness  ?  If  we  would  know 
that,  we  must  go  to  the  pages  of  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  great  masters 
of  Elizabethan  Literature.  There  we  shall  find 
liberty,  spontaneity,  soundness,  written  on  every 
line.  We  shall  there  find  virtue  in  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  virtus,  that  is,  manliness, 
virility.  They  reveal  the  soul  of  that  period; 
they  reveal  the  secret  why  the  men  of  that  period 
were  so  well  able  to  quit  them  like  men.  Now 
let  us  look  at  our  country  in  the  last  decade  but 
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one  of  the  century  which  followed,  under  the 
reign  of  James  II.  All  the  national  greatness 
which  took  captive  the  wondering  world  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Queen,  has  suffered  an  eclipse. 
The  monarch  is  the  pensioner,  we  may  say  the 
vassal  of  the  French  king.  Honour  among  public 
men  has  sunk  to  a  depth  of  degradation  for  which 
I  know  no  parallel  in  our  annals.  The  liberties 
of  the  subject  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  annihila- 
tion. England,  we  may  say,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Wordsworth,  is  "  a  fen  of  stagnant  waters." 
Turn  to  the  Literature  of  the  period;  what  a 
change  has  come  over  it !  The  old  heroic  tradi- 
tions have  disappeared.  The  old  high  moralities 
are  not  found.  Animalism  has  taken  the  place  of 
virility.  Macaulay  has  said,  and  I  believe  the 
saying  is  true  to  the  letter,  "From  Dry  den  to 
Durfey  the  common  characteristic  is  hard-hearted, 
shameless,  swaggering  licentiousness,  at  once 
inelegant  and  inhuman."  The  old  national  tone 
is  departing  from  Literature  ;  imitation,  servile, 
debased  imitation  of  French  models,  is  everywhere 
the  rule.  Had  the  designs  of  James  II.  succeeded, 
had  his  dull  despotism  triumphed,  the  result,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  would  have  been  that  the  fate 
which  overtook  Spanish  and  Italian  Literature 
in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  overtaken 
our  Literature  too.  The  great  transaction  of 
1688,  which  in  the  event,  Sir,  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  these  realms  your  illustrious  house, 
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was  not  merely  the  salvation  of  British  freedom : 
it  was  the  salvation  of  British  Literature  as  well. 
After  that  signal  deliverance,  the  life  of  the  nation 
recovers  its  soundness.  Soon,  we  see  rising  a 
school  of  Literature,  in  which  the  old  national 
characteristics  reappear :  a  school  culminating  in 
Pope,  admirahly  called  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cour- 
thope,  "the  poet  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688."  Yes, 
in  Pope,  and  in  the  other  illustrious  men  of  letters 
who  adorn  the  age  of  Anne,  we  see  writ  large 
those  qualities  of  the  English  character  which  in 
the  last  century  broke  the  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  built  up  the  vast  fabric  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  animated  the  growth  of  our  con- 
stitutional liberties,  as — 

"  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

And  now,  to  come  to  our  own  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  thoughtful  man  can  look  around  him  and 
not  view  with  anxiety  the  problems  which  lie 
before  us :  political  problems,  social  problems, 
industrial  problems,  problems  involving  issues  of 
national  life  and  death.  It  was  remarked,  and, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  admirably  and 
truly  remarked  by  your  illustrious  grandfather, 
Sir,  upon  a  well-remembered  occasion,  that  con- 
stitutional government  was  on  its  trial.  We  may 
say  in  a  sense,  and  that  a  veritable  sense,  that 
constitutional  government  is  always  on  its  trial. 
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Probation  is  the  law  of  life  individual  and  collec- 
tive. To  work  out  our  liberty  is  the  problem 
which  lies  before  a  man  or  a  nation  of  men  at 
all  times.  We  in  this  age  stand  in  no  dread  of 
monarchial  absolutism.  We  live  under  the  con- 
stitutional sway  of  a  sovereign  whose  throne  is 
"broad  based  upon  her  people's  will."  We  do 
not  dread  the  vultus  instantis  tyranni :  but  the 
ardor  civium  prava  jubentium  may  be  preparing 
for  us  a  worse  despotism.  Arbitrary  power  may 
assume  many  shapes.  Its  essence  is  always 
unreason ;  the  substitution  of  passion,  which  may 
be  the  passion  of  one  man  or  the  passion  of  a 
multitude  of  men,  for  eternal  law :  for  "  those 
moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations "  of  which 
Shakespeare  speaks.  I  claimed  for  myself  just 
now  a  certain  license  of  egotism;  and,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  seem  to  me  in  many  respects  dark  and 
gloomy.  Is  there  reason  for  believing  that  the 
nation  has  lost  its  old  heroic  qualities  ?  Is  there 
reason  for  believing  that  its  ancient  prowess  is 
in  aught  decayed  ?  that  it  lacks  ability  to  main- 
tain and  develop  the  liberties  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  forefathers  ? 

For  an  answer  to  that  question  I  turn  to  the 
Literature  of  our  age.  And  when  I  say  its  Litera- 
ture, I  do  not  mean  all  its  printed  matter.  I 
remember  that  Carlyle  has  somewhere  drawn  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  real  man  and  mere  hat- wearing 
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effigies  of  a  man.  So  I  think  we  may  distinguish 
between  a  real  book  and  a  certain  mass  of  paper 
smeared  with  printer's  ink  and  usurping  the  form 
and  attributes  of  a  book.  Grub  Street  is  still 
with  us,  as  we  to  whose  hands  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  this  Corporation  is  entrusted,  have 
too  sad  reason  to  know.  But  looking  at  the 
Literature  of  this  century,  which  is  really  such, 
looking  at  the  higher  Literature  of  this  age  of 
Victoria,  I  think  we  may  account  it  as  chief 
among  "  the  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign."  As 
I  turn  over  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  Lecky,  Free- 
man, of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  of 
Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  I  seem  to  see  there  the  old  national 
characteristics,  the  characteristics  which  have 
made  England  great,  most  vividly  displayed. 
Yes,  upon  those  pages,  and  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Literature  of  this  age  in  general,  Literature  in 
its  proper  sense,  I  discern  the  quality  I  spoke  of 
just  now,  virtus,  manliness,  virility,  as  clearly 
manifested  as  in  the  Literature  of  the  age  of 
Anne  or  of  Elizabeth.  It  appears  to  me  that,  if 
we  study  the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Victoria, 
one  lesson  we  may  derive  from  their  books  is  a 
lesson  of  ]ove  for  our  country  and  of  confidence 
in  her  future.  I  think  the  true  note  was  struck 
by  Wordsworth  in  that  magnificent  sonnet  which 
I  remember  learning  by  heart  when  I  was  a  boy, 
so  smitten  was  I  by  its  splendour  and  sweetness, 
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and  which  often  comes  hack  to  me  as  I  meditate 
on  these  things  : — 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity- 
Hath  flowed,  '  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood,' 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish  :  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old  : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 
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VII. 
THE   NEW   SPIKIT  IN   HISTORY. 

THE  appointment  of  Lord  Acton  to  the  Chair  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge  is  an  event  deserv- 
ing more  than  the  passing  notice  which  it  received 
in  the  newspapers.  It  seems  to  me,  for  several 
reasons,  to  be  among  the  most  important  events 
that  have  for  a  long  time  occurred  in  English 
academical  life.  One.  of  those  reasons  was  indi- 
cated by  Lord  Acton  himself  in  beginning  his 
Inaugural  Lecture.  Forty  years  ago,  he  told  us, 
he  vainly  sought  admission  as  an  undergraduate 
at  Cambridge.  Three  colleges  refused  his  appli- 
cation. Then,  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  bred,  and  from  which  he  has  never 
swerved,  excluded  him  even  from  the  more  liberal 
of  the  two  great  Universities.  Now,  he  is  chosen 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  fill  one  of 
the  most  important  professorships  there,  and  the 
choice  is  received  with  universal  satisfaction. 
Trinity  hastens  to  do  honour  to  him,  and  to 
herself,  by  enrolling  him  among  her  Honorary 
Fellows.  And  his  Inaugural  Lecture  is  attended 
by  all  that  is  most  distinguished  in  the  University, 
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and  most  representative  of  its  varied  culture.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  signal  token  of 
the  passing  away  of  that  old  sectarian  spirit 
which  found  expression  in  religious  tests  ;  of  the 
nationalization  of  our  great  seats  of  learning,  not 
in  word  only,  hut  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  Lord  Acton's 
appointment  is  of  special  importance.  He  is, 
heyond  all  question,  our  most  learned  representa- 
tive of  the  modern  spirit  in  history — the  scientific 
spirit,  we  may  call  it.  Hence,  Lord  Kosebery's 
choice  of  him  for  the  vacant  professorship  is  of 
much  significance.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  criterion, 
when  appointing  a  judge,  is  said  to  have  been, 
"  The  great  thing  is  that  the  man  should  be  a 
gentleman,  and  if  he  happens  to  know  a  little 
law  so  much  the  better."  So,  former  Prime 
Ministers  seem  to  have  thought  any  man  of 
letters  eligible  for  the  Modern  History  Chair 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  popularity  achieved  in  the  domain  of  historical 
romance  was  regarded  as  a  special  qualification 
for  it.  Profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  for 
the  teaching  of  which  the  chair  was  founded  was 
not  supposed  to  be  necessary.  Thus,  to  confine 
myself  to  two  examples  furnished  by  my  own 
University  in  my  own  time,  Kingsley's  historical 
reading  had  certainly  been  of  the  most  superficial 
kind  when  Lord  Palmerston's  choice  fell  upon 
him  in  1860.  Nor  does  there  seem  reason  for 
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believing  that  it  subsequently  became  very  pro- 
found. That  widely  esteemed  novelist  and  divine 
was  succeeded  by  the  author  of  Ecce  HoniOj  from 
whom  the  praise  cannot  be  withheld  of  sedulously 
devoting  himself  thenceforth  to  the  studies  which 
he  was  so  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  direct ; 
and  his  book  on  Stein  is  a  sufficient  token  of  the 
respectable  measure  of  success  which  rewarded  his 
persevering  exertions.  But  although  Sir  John 
Seeley  did  much  to  justify  his  appointment,  his 
warmest  admirers  would  not  affirm  that  he  had 
merited  it.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Lord  Acton. 
His  laborious  life  has  been  devoted  to  historical 
research,  pursued  in  true  scientific  methods.  His 
praise  is  in  all  the  great  Continental  seats  of 
learning  as  one  of  the  few  English  savants  whose 
erudition  entitles  him  to  a  place  side  by  side  with 
Niebuhr  and  Kanke,  with  Mommsen  and  Treitschke. 
The  four  names  which  I  have  just  written  may 
serve  to  remind  us  how  much  has  been  done  in 
the  age  in  which  we  live  to  make  the  study  of 
history  scientific.  Now  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
consider  briefly  what  that  means.  Some  years  ago, 
when  casting  about  for  a  definition  of  the  word 
science,  I  found  none  quite  to  my  liking.  And 
so  I  ventured  upon  a  definition  of  my  own  :  "  The 
knowledge  of  facts  as  underlain  by  principles." 
The  two  questions  with  which  the  historian  is 
confronted  are,  What?  and  Why?  In  our  age, 
both  of  them  are  dealt  with  far  more  thoroughly 
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and  systematically  than  at  any  former  time.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  great  historians  of  Greece 
and  Koine.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  under- 
valuing them.  I  think  that,  in  some  respects, 
they  are  unequalled  by  any  writers  of  later  ages. 
The  note  of  virility  is  upon  them  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree ;  they  are  treasuries  of  great  thoughts  and 
heroic  deeds — ministers,  in  Milton's  words,  of  that 
"  complete  and  generous  education  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously, all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private, 
of  peace  and  war."  And  their  literary  merit  is 
as  great  as  their  ethical.  I  know  not  where  to 
find  a  rival  to  Tacitus  in  concentrated  power  of 
diction,  or  to  Livy  in  picturesqueness  of  phrase, 
or  to  Xenophon  in  pure  simplicity  of  style,  or 
to  Thucydides  in  tragic  force.  But  few  of  them 
are  rigid  analysts  of  the  facts  they  relate ;  and 
none  of  them  proceed  from  facts  to  laws.  They 
have  no  true  philosophy  of  causation.  Even  in 
Thucydides,  the  foremost  of  them,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  really  scientific  element.  He  is  a 
great  critic,  a  great  thinker,  a  great  artist.  Nor 
does  he  omit  the  inquiry  into  causes.  The  nature 
of  institutions,  the  aims  of  parties,  the  conflict 
of  interests,  the  play  of  passions,  the  eloquence  of 
statesmen,  the  strategy  of  warriors,  all  receive 
appreciative  recognition  from  him.  But  he  makes 
little  account  of  physical  and  economic  considera- 
tions. He  does  not  discern  what  great  factors 
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in  the  course  of  events  are  geographical  configura- 
tion, climatic  influences,  the  condition  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  of  morals  and  of  trade.  Still  less 
does  he  apprehend  that  there  is  an  inner  necessity 
which  largely  shapes  that  course,  and  that  this 
necessity  has  its  origin  in  national  character. 

I  suppose  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Montesquieu  and  Yico  were  the  first  to  seek  the 
true  laws  of  political  phenomena.  Indeed,  to 
Montesquieu  we  owe  a  definition  of  those  laws 
which  it  would  he  hard  to  better :  "  The  neces- 
sary relations  issuing  from  the  nature  of  things." 
Perhaps  Leibnitz  was  the  earliest  thinker  who 
really  grasped  the  idea  of  universal  causation  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  But  it  is  to  a  later 
philosopher  of  less  account  than  he,  although  of 
more  account  than  is  now  generally  understood, 
that  we  owe  the  first  clear  appreciation  of  that 
unity  of  history  regarding  which  Lord  Acton 
discoursed  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture.  Herder's 
conception  of  the  career  of  our  race  as  one  con- 
sistent epic  was  a  vast  advance  towards  its  really 
scientific  study.  The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak 
of  the  writers  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
I  will  merely  observe  that  here,  too,  we  may  trace 
— as  in  what  intellectual  province  may  we  not  ? — 
the  influence  of  Hegel.  Doubtless  he  gave  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  new  historic  spirit,  although 
personally  he  was  led  to  sacrifice  facts  to  fancies, 
to  subordinate  truths  to  theories.  But,  as  Lord 
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Acton  observed,  the  "  new  era  in  history  "  cannot 
be  said  to  have  definitely  begun  until  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century.  It  was  a  time  of  pro- 
digious activity  in  the  natural  sciences.  Evi- 
dently, their  vast  progress  was  largely  due  to 
the  excellence  of  their  method.  And  there  was 
a  widely  felt  impulse  to  transfer,  as  far  as  might 
be,  that  method  to  the  moral  sciences,  and 
particularly  to  history.  Soon,  the  last  remains 
of  "the  atmosphere  of  accredited  mendacity" 
which  hung  over  the  Middle  Ages  cleared  away. 
The  superannuated  traditions  of  historical  ration- 
alism, dear  to  the  eighteenth  century,  disappeared. 
"Every  history,"  Emerson  observed,  "should  be 
written  in  a  wisdom  which  divined  the  range  of 
our  affinities  and  looked  at  facts  as  symbols.  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  what  shallow  village  talk 
our  so-called  history  is."  It  is  a  most  profound 
saying :  one  of  the  flashes  of  genuine  inspiration 
which  light  up  from  time  to  time  the  quaint  pages 
of  the  American  thinker.  And  it  serves  admirably 
to  indicate  a  dominant  characteristic  of  the  new 
spirit  in  history. 

It  is  notable  that  this  new  spirit  in  history 
is  largely  the  outcome  of  that  vast  French  Revo- 
lution which  was,  in  some  sort,  an  insurrection 
against  history,  which  aimed  at  effacing  the  past, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  at  making  all  things  new. 
Duclos  judged  that  a  certain  fermentation  of 
general  reason  ("  une  certaine  fermentation  de 
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raison  universelle  qui  tend  a  se  developper  ")  was 
a  distinctive  note  of  his  century.  And  so  it  was. 
The  French  Revolution,  in  which  that  fermenta- 
tion issued,  introduced  the  reign  of  general  ideas. 
History  has  largely  become  a  scientific  study  of 
the  forces  that  rule  humanity.  A  dispersed  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  no  longer  possible  to  an 
intelligent  student.  Lessing  writes  in  "  Nathan 
der  Weise  "  of  the  manysidedness  of  things  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  realizing  their  connection : — 

"  In  der  Welt 

Ein  jedes  Ding  so  manche  Seiten  hat ! 
Von  denen  oft  sich  gar  nicht  denken  lasst, 
Wie  sie  zusammenpassen." 

But  the  historian  now  accounts  it  his  task 
to  show  how  things  hang  together.  It  is  his 
business  behind  the  actors  in  this  universal  drama 
to  discern  the  causes — the  geographical,  economic, 
and  ethnographical  causes,  as  well  as  the  psy- 
chical, political,  and  ethical  causes;  and  to  under- 
stand the  institutions  in  which  those  causes  have 
embodied  themselves.  Every  one  knows  how 
vastly  the  employment  of  this  large  discourse  of 
reason  has  affected  our  view  of  every  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  our  race.  What  a  flood  of  light  does 
Fustel  de  Coulange's  book,  "  La  Cite  Antique," 
cast  upon  the  religious  and  domestic  and  political 
institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or,  in  a  word, 
upon  the  civilization  of  that  antique  world  !  How 
transformed  are  our  conceptions  of  the  economic 
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and  social  organization  of  Germany  at  that  most 
critical  period  from  1450  to  1500  by  Herr  Jannsen's 
researches !  What  a  vast  debt  do  we  not  owe 
to  the  great  work  of  historical  generalization  in 
which  Taine  exhibits  to  us  the  true  condition  of 
the  old  order  in  France,  the  causes  of  its  over- 
throw, and  the  real  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  the  Eevolution  has  substituted  for  it !  I 
take  these  three  instances  at  random.  They  are 
the  first  that  present  themselves  to  my  mind.  I 
need  hardly  observe  how  numerous  are  the  writers 
who  have  laboured  so  abundantly  in  this  field — 
writers  among  whom  are  eminently  seen  Otfried 
Mtiller  and  Niebuhr,  Kanke  and  Mommsen,  Lecky 
and  Creighton,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  Albert 
Sorel — "  belles  ames,"  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of 
Montaigne  :  "  ames  universelles,  ouvertes,  prestes 
a  tout." 

We  have  reached,  then,  what  Lord  Acton 
calls  "  the  epoch  of  full-grown  history."  And  this 
epoch,  like  all  others,  presents  its  own  special 
difficulties.  Not  the  least  of  these  arises  from  the 
vastness  of  the  materials  now  available  to  the 
student  of  modern  history.  And  when  I  say 
"  modern  history,"  I  mean,  with  Lord  Acton, 
"  that  which  begins  four  hundred  years  ago,  which 
is  marked  off  by  an  evident  and  intelligible  line 
from  the  time  immediately  preceding,  and  displays, 
in  its  course,  specific  and  distinctive  character- 
istics of  its  own."  In  seeking  to  understand  the 
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events  of  these  last  four  centuries,  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  abundance  of  the  revelations 
already  made  to  us  from  the  world's  archives, 
and  daily  growing  in  bulk.  "  Towards  1830  the 
documentary  studies  began  on  a  large  scale." 
They  have  been  continued  to  this  day  on  a  scale 
continually  growing  larger.  And  we  are  still  only 
"  at  the  beginning  of  the  documentary  age." 
"  The  Yatican  archives  alone,"  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  Lord  Acton's  Lecture,  "  now  made 
accessible  to  the  world,  filled  3239  cases  when 
they  were  sent  to  France,  and  they  are  not  the 
richest.  .  .  .  Every  country  in  succession  has 
now  allowed  the  exploration  of  its  records,  and 
there  is  more  fear  of  drowning  than  of  thirst. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
largest  collection  of  printed  books  would  not 
suffice  to  train  a  real  master  of  modern  history. 
After  he  had  turned  from  literature  to  sources, 
from  Burnet  to  Pocock,  from  Macaulay  to  Madame 
Campana,  from  Thiers  to  the  interminable  corre- 
spondence of  the  Bonapartes,  he  would  still  feel 
instant  need  of  inquiry  at  Venice  or  Naples,  in 
the  Ossuna  Library  or  at  the  Hermitage." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  result  of  so  vast 
an  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  history  will  be 
to  introduce  division  of  labour  and  co-operation 
into  this  sphere  of  intellectual  activity.  Nor  will 
that  be  wholly  matter  for  regret.  It  very  often 
happens  that  a  man  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
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work  of  critically  investigating  documents,  and 
equipped  but  slenderly  or  not  at  all  with  the 
literary  skill  needed  for  constructively  employing 
them.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  work  of 
investigation  is  easy.  The  critical  faculty  is 
certainly  rarer  than  the  literary  faculty.  A  docu- 
ment may  be  authentic  and  yet  not  true.  What 
more  authentic  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Yet, 
by  blindly  pinning  his  faith  to  Acts  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Froude  was  led  into  some  of  his  worst  and 
most  fundamental  errors.  In  an  essay,  written  so 
long  ago  as  1855,  on  "  The  Best  Means  of  Teaching 
English  History,"  he  first  published  to  the  world 
his  great  discovery,  that  in  the  English  statutes 
"  both  tutor  and  pupil  will  have  before  them  the 
contemporary  judgment  of  the  sober  minds  of 
England,  pronounced  with  a  clearness  of  insight, 
and  often  with  a  majesty  of  language,  the  influence 
of  which  no  private  imaginings  of  their  own  will 
long  be  able  to  resist."  Friedmann  justly  remarks  : 
"  If  preambles  to  Acts  of  Parliament  were  to  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  facts 
they  recite,  English  history  would  be  a  very  strange 
tale,  even  stranger  than  it  appears  in  Mr.  Froude's 
pages."  Again,  the  authenticity  of  reports  by  diplo- 
matic agents  is  no  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  all 
the  matter  therein  related.  We  must  distinguish 
between  vague  general  statements  written  home  by 
ambassadors,  who  in  bygone  days  served  as  a  sort 
of  Eeuter's  agency,  and  particular  evidence,  given 
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by  them  as  eye-witnesses,  or  on  specific  grounds 
which  they  adduce.  Moreover,  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  an  author  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  before 
we  can  determine  what  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
his  writings.  Paolo  Sarpi,  for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  ways  of  the  Jesuits,  appears  to  me 
not  so  much  a  witness  as  a  moral  essayist.  What 
we  should  like  would  be  to  subject  our  authorities 
to  the  test  of  cross-examination.  We  cannot  do 
that.  All  we  can  do  is  to  apply  to  them  the  critical 
process  admirably  described  by  Lord  Acton  : — 

"  The  critic  is  one  who,  when  he  lights  on  an  in- 
teresting statement,  begins  by  suspicion.  He  remains  in 
suspense  until  he  has  subjected  his  authority  to  three 
operations.  First,  he  asks  whether  he  has  read  the 
passage  as  the  author  wrote  it.  For  the  transcriber,  and 
the  editor,  and  the  official  or  officious  censor  on  the  top  of 
the  editor,  have  played  strange  tricks,  and  have  much  to 
answer  for.  And  if  they  are  not  to  blame,  it  may  turn 
out  that  the  author  wrote  his  book  twice  over,  that  you  can 
discover  the  first  jet,  the  progressive  variations,  things 
added,  and  things  struck  out.  Next  is  the  question  where 
the  writer  got  his  information.  If  from  a  previous  writer 
it  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  inquiry  has  to  be  repeated. 
If  from  unpublished  papers  they  must  be  traced;  and  when 
the  fountain-head  is  reached,  or  the  track  disappears, 
the  question  of  veracity  arises.  The  responsible  writer's 
character,  his  position,  antecedents,  and  probable  motives 
have  to  be  examined  into  ;  and  this  is  what,  in  a  different 
and  adapted  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called  the  higher 
criticism,  in  comparison  with  the  servile  and  often  me- 
chanical work  of  pursuing  statements  to  their  root.  For 
a  historian  has  to  be  treated  as  a  witness,  and  not  believed 
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until  his  sincerity  is  ascertained.  The  maxim  that  a  man 
must  be  assumed  to  be  honest  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
was  not  made  for  him.  The  main  thing  to  learn  is  not 
the  art  of  accumulating  material,  but  the  sublimer  art  of 
investigating  it,  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood,  and 
certainty  from  doubt.  It  is  by  solidity  of  criticism,  more 
than  by  the  plenitude  of  erudition,  that  the  study  of 
history  strengthens,  and  straightens,  and  extends  the 
mind.  And  the  accession  of  the  critic  in  the  place  of  the 
indefatigable  compiler  amounts  to  a  transfer  of  govern- 
ment in  the  historic  realm." 

Such  is  the  test  to  which  authorities  must 
be  subjected,  as  the  historian  applies  himself  to 
gathering  facts  sufficiently  numerous  and  suffi- 
ciently sure  for  forming  a  chain  of  evidence.  And 
here  I  may  remark  that,  while  no  facts  in  the  lives 
of  men  are  alien  from  him,  the  best  and  surest 
testimony  concerning  the  condition  of  a  people,  in 
any  age,  is  that  which  is  given  unconsciously. 
History,  after  all,  is,  in  a  true  sense,  a  department 
of  psychology.  The  phenomena  which  it  chronicles 
are  of  real  value,  as  indicating  things  that  do  not 
appear  :  the  passions,  sentiments,  convictions,  and 
aspirations  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  if  I  may 
quote  some  words  from  a  speech  of  mine  at  the 
recent  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
that  "if  we  would  see  what  the  life  of  a  nation  at 
any  particular  period  is,  we  must  go  to  its  litera- 
ture. There  is  the  mirror  '  in  dem  die  Zeiten  sich 
bespiegeln.'  Every  generation,  before  it  passes 
away,  reflects  itself  there."  And  this,  I  suppose, 
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is  why  Aristotle  was  led  to  speak  of  poetry  as  more 
philosophical  and  more  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion than  history — <j>i\oaro<f>a)T€pov  KO!  a-Trov^aiorepov 
7701770-19  ia-Topias  ecrrtV.  Similarly,  one  of  the  first  of 
modern  historians  insists  that  literary  history  is  the 
principal  instrument  of  history,  the  reason  being,  as 
Taine  elsewhere  excellently  says,  that  literature  is 
the  outcome  of  the  dominant  faculties  of  a  nation 
— "  les  facultes  maitresses."  Literature  gives  us 
life  which  has  passed  through  the  fire  of  thought. 
We  probably  know  the  age  of  Pericles  better  than 
any  other  epoch  in  all  history,  so  completely  has 
its  very  soul  been  brought  before  us  by  the  incom- 
parable group  of  great  writers  who  adorned  it.  I 
am  of  Mr.  Fronde's  opinion  that  you  will  see  best 
what  Europe  was  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Lutheran  Eeformation  if  you  look  at  it 
through  the  eyes  of  Erasmus ;  although,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  it  will  be  well 
not  to  trust  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  what  Erasmus 
saw.  The  true  character  and  work  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Eevolution  are  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  literature,  valueless  in  itself,  but  from 
this  point  of  view  of  exceeding  importance :  a 
literature  of  violence,  of  fanaticism,  of  hate,  the 
very  vocabulary  picturing  the  conflict  of  ideas,  as 
to  religion  is  opposed  nature,  to  superstition  reason, 
to  prejudice  progress,  to  tyrants  liberty. 

But    let  us   suppose   that  the    historian   has 
judiciously  collected  from  the  various  sources  open 
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to  him,  a  quantity  of  facts  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  chain  of  evidence,  and  has  tested  them  by  the 
critical  process   which   Lord   Acton   so   well   de- 
scribed.    His  next  step  is  to  marshal  those  facts 
in  their  logical  order,  and  so  to  indicate,  more  or 
less  directly,  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point. 
Here  is  the  difference  between  the  critic  (6  KpmKos) 
and  the  judge  (6  KpiTTJs).     Now,  the  judicial  mind 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  historian  worthy  of 
the  name.    That  vast  arsenal  of  facts  which  history 
supplies  furnishes  weapons  for  all  parties.      It  was 
Talleyrand,  I  think,  who  remarked — at  all  events, 
the  remark  is  not  unworthy  of  him — "  II  n'y  a  rien 
qui  s' arrange  aussi  facilement  que  les  faits."    With 
the  same  testimony  before  one,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  construct  two  conflicting  histories,  as  the  daily 
experience  of  our  Law  Courts  sufficiently  shows. 
Fortunately  for  juries,  the  last  word  is  not  with 
counsel  on  either  side,  but  with  the  judge,  whose 
duty  it  is,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  in  the  interest  of  neither  party,  but 
of  truth.     And  such  serene  impartiality  is  the  duty 
of  the  historian.     Precisely  in  proportion  as  he  is 
a  partisan  does  he  fall  below  the  ideal  of  his  high 
calling.     Joseph  de  Maistre  said  :  "  Je  defends  aux 
myopes   d'ecrire   1'histoire ;  "    and    the   saying   is 
admirable,   strange    as   it    sounds   in    his   mouth. 
Assuredly,  too   many  historians  are  open  to  the 
charge  of  dealing  with  the  past  in  the  interests 
of  the  present.      They  remake  it  for   their   own 
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purposes — unconsciously  in  many  cases.  They 
accommodate  it  to  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
likings  and  dislikings.  Their  political,  philoso- 
phical, or  religious  views  shape,  in  advance,  their 
conclusions.  Lord  Acton,  in  his  Lecture,  told  a 
characteristic  story  of  Eanke.  When  a  strenuous 
divine,  who,  like  him,  had  written  on  the  Eefor- 
mation,  hailed  him  as  a  comrade,  Kanke  repelled 
his  advances.  "  You,"  he  said,  "  are  in  the  first 
place  a  Christian,  I  am  in  the  first  place  a  historian. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  between  us."  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  better  to  indicate  how  entirely 
detached  the  historian  should  be  from  party  ends 
—should  be,  or  at  all  events  should  strive  to  be. 
Absolute  impartiality,  I  suppose,  no  man  possesses. 
We  cannot  altogether  divest  ourselves — however 
hard  we  try — of  our  spiritual  characteristics,  our 
instinctive  aversions,  or  primary  intellectual  pas- 
sions. It  is  by  men,  as  Schiller  laments,  not  by 
beings  of  a  higher  order,  that  history  is  written  :— 

"  0  Schade 

Dass  Menschen  nur,  nicht  Wesen  hohrer  Art, 
Die  Welfcgeschichte  schreiben  !  " 

But,  at  all  events,  we  may  claim,  in  this  new 
age,  to  have  arrived  at  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
judicial  character  of  the  historian.  Lord  Acton 
observed  that  a  "  distinctive  note  of  the  generation 
of  writers  who  dug  so  deep  a  trench  between 
history  as  known  to  our  grandfathers  and  as  it 
appears  to  us  is  their  dogma  of  impartiality."  It 
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is  much  to  have  elevated  it  into  a  dogma.  And 
perhaps  what  has  more  than  anything  else  contri- 
buted to  bring  that  about  is  the  perception  that 
not  the  absolute  but  the  relative  rules  in  history. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  this  for  a  moment. 
The  judgments  which  the  historian  gives  are  judg- 
ments of  right  and  wrong.  The  same  great  laws 
.and  principles  of  ethics  which  dominate  the  in- 
dividual life  of  humanity  dominate  also  the  collec- 
tive life  of  humanity.  Napoleon  was  wont  to  urge 
that  there  are  two  moralities — one  for  private,  and 
-one  for  public  affairs — the  morality  of  everyday 
life,  ruled  by  considerations  of  justice  and  injustice, 
and  the  morality  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors,  ruled 
by  considerations  of  failure  and  success.  And  these 
two  moralities,  he  thought,  are  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other — "  la  petite  morale  est  ennemi  de  la 
grande."  But  no  ;  it  is  not  so.  There  are  not 
two  moralities.  In  public  life,  as  in  private,  the 
most  important  words  are  right  and  wrong.  The 
moral  law  is  the  fundamental  fact,  not  only  of 
individual  existence,  but  of  the  social  order.  It  is 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  illuminating  the  world  of 
rational  being.  I  think  it  is  the  recognition  of  this 
truth  which  gives  such  dignity  to  the  pages  of  the 
greatest  of  ancient  historians.  Justice,  honour, 
gratitude,  religious  convictions,  are  held  by  Thucy- 
•dides  to  be  the  principles  properly  guiding  the 
.relations  of  state  with  state,  as  of  man  with  man. 
And  there  was  nothing  more  valuable  in  Lord 
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Acton's  Lecture  than  the  portion  of  it  in  which 
he  insists  upon  this  doctrine.  "I  exhort  you," 
he  said,  with  an  earnestness  which  took  us  captive, 
as  we  listened  to  him — "  I  exhort  you  never  to 
debase  the  moral  currency,  or  to  lower  the  standard 
of  rectitude,  but  to  try  others  by  the  final  maxim 
that  governs  your  own  lives,  and  to  allow  no  man 
and  no  cause  to  escape  the  undying  penalty  which 
history  has  the  power  to  inflict  on  wrong.  If,"  he 
added,  "in  our  uncertainty  we  must  often  err,  it 
may  be  sometimes  better  to  risk  excess  in  rigour 
than  in  indulgence,  for  then,  at  least,  we  do  no 
injury  by  loss  of  principle." 

To  all  this  I  heartily  subscribe.  The  stern 
motto  of  the  "Edinburgh  Beview"  applies  literally 
to  the  historian :  "  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens 
absolvitur."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  caution  of  Wordsworth  : — 

"  He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares, 
And  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Pronounces,  e'er  remembers  charity." 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  how  strangely  good 
and  evil  are  intermingled  in  this  confused  drama 
of  human  existence ;  how  "  full  of  the  notes  of 
frailty"  are  even  the  noblest  chapters  in  the  great 
volume  of  the  world's  annals.  Hence  the  historian 
needs  a  certain  suppleness  of  intellect,  a  certain 
gift  of  universal  sympathy.  He  should  see  with 
"larger  other  eyes"  than  ordinary  men.  It  is 
never,  as  was  once  fondly  imagined,  all  error  on 
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that  side,  all  truth  on  this.  Consider,  for  example, 
what  I  personally  account  the  greatest  fact  in  the 
career  of  our  race :  "  ce  fait  fecond,  unique, 
grandiose,  qui  s'appelle  Christianisme,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  Eenan.  Well,  I  suppose  that  only 
irreligious  fanaticism  will  deny  how  vastly  Chris- 
tianity has  raised  the  moral  level  of  humanity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
philosophical  student  can  deny  that,  in  some 
respects,  it  arrested  the  merely  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  humanity.  Again,  even  in  things  evil 
there  is  often  a  soul  of  goodness.  The  two  great 
movements  in  that  portion  of  history  which  we 
have  called  modern,  are  the  Lutheran  Eeformation 
and  the  French  Eevolution.  We  know  Goethe's 
judgment  of  them. 

"  Franzthum  drangfc  in  diesen  verworrenen  Tagen  wie  ehmals 
Lutherthum  es  gethan  ruhige  Bildung  zuriick." 

This  seems  to  me  unquestionably  true.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  Lutheran  Eeformation  and  the  French 
Eevolution  threw  back  the  pacific  culture  so  dear 
to  Goethe.  But  Goethe,  we  may  rest  assured, 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  is  the 
whole  truth  about  those  vast  and  many-sided 
movements.  And  such  a  view  is  quite  impossible 
to  us,  who  are  in  a  much  better  position  than 
Goethe  was  for  understanding  them,  thanks  to 
the  laborious  researches  of  a  multitude  of  scholars, 
among  whom  Jannsen  and  Taine  are  the  best 
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known,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  worth  knowing. 
I  remember  well  how,  when  Taine's  great  under- 
taking, "  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
poraine,"  was  somewhat  far  advanced,  a  cry  of 
horror  went  tip  from  contemporary  Jacobins.  "  II 
detruit  la  legende,"  they  wailed.  No  doubt 
such  is  the  net  result  of  his  monumental  work, 
a  masterpiece  of  indefatigable,  impartial,  and 
luminous  analysis,  although  encumbered  with  a 
superfluous  accumulation  of  sterile  details.  Jannsen 
has  done  the  like  for  the  Lutheran  Eeformation, 
putting  it  before  us  in  its  raw  and  repulsive 
reality.  No  man  who  does  not  choose  to  dwell 
in  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  "  his  own  private 
darkness  "  can  now  think  of  the  year  1521  or  of 
the  year  1789  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  grace  and  truth.  The  immediate 
fruit  of  the  French  Eevolution,  as  of  the  Lutheran 
Keformation,  was  anarchy,  vandalism,  popular 
enslavement,  the  negation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  dissolution  of  morals.  But, 
assuredly,  each  was  what  I  may  call  a  logical 
crisis  in  the  world's  history;  each  was  an  up- 
rising, essentially  just  in  its  inception,  against  a 
state  of  things  grown  intolerable,  and  not  to  be 
ended  by  pacific  means.  Yes,  and  latent  in  each 
was  a  true  idea,  the  vindication  of  which  was 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Surely  we 
must  say  of  each  of  these  vast  movements,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Acton,  that  its  "  indestructible  soul 
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is  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  he  unhindered 
by  men  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  God." 

So  much  as  to  the  scientific  spirit  in  history. 
But  history  is  not  only  a  science.  It  is  also  an 
art.  To  he  a  great  historian  one  must  be  a  great 
artist.  That  incommunicable  attribute  of  genius, 
creative  or  poetic  power,  is  necessary  to  any  one 
who  would  make  the  past  live  before  us.  This 
has  been  admirably  expressed  by  Taine  in  a 
passage  of  his  "  Essay  on  Livy  :  "  "  Dans  1'historien 
il  y  a  le  critique  qui  verifie  les  faits,  1'erudit  qui 
les  recueille,  le  philosophe  qui  les  explique  ;  mais 
tous  ces  personnages  restent  caches  derriere  le 
poete  qui  raconte."  I  suppose  that  in  the  present 
day  we  are  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 
Our  danger  rather  is  to  forget  that  without  learn- 
ing, accuracy,  critical  power,  good  sense,  candour, 
no  literary  gifts,  however  brilliant,  will  enable 
any  one  to  write  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
of  history.  The  man  who  does  not  possess  these 
endowments  is  absolutely  disqualified  for  the  work 
of  the  historian.  Thus  was  it  with  the  late  Mr. 
Froude.  I  take  it  that  he  may  properly  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  word-painting  in 
the  English  language.  There  are  passages  in  his 
writings — for  example,  his  account  of  the  judicial 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  of  the  destruction 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  floating  batteries  before 
Gibraltar — which  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
splendour  of  diction  and  dramatic  power.  But 
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here  all  the  praise  that  can  be  honestly  bestowed 
upon  him  ends.  He  was  incapable  of  critically 
investigating  facts.  Nay,  he  was  incapable,  con- 
genitally  incapable,  I  believe,  even  of  correctly 
stating  them.  A  less  judicial  mind  probably  never 
existed.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  his  which  is 
not  deformed  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  paradox. 
He  is  everywhere  an  advocate,  and  an  utterly 
unscrupulous  advocate.  His  predecessor  in  the 
Chair  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  once  said  : 
"  When  we  have  read  Mr.  Froude's  account  of 
any  matter,  we  know,  at  all  events,  one  way  in 
which  it  did  not  happen."  I  think  this  was  too 
strongly  said.  According  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  father  of  lies  himself  sometimes  tells  the 
truth:  "  Interdum  diabolus  veritatem  loquitur." 
I  would  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently.  It 
has  happened  to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  own 
poor  historical  studies,  to  go  over  much  of  the 
ground  trodden  by  Mr.  Froude.  And  the  con- 
clusion to  which  I  was  long  ago  led  is  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  accept  any  statement  upon  Mr. 
Froude's  mere  word.  It  is,  however,  only  lately 
that  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  full  extent  of 
what  is  euphemistically  called  his  inaccuracy. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  his  book  on  Erasmus 
reached  me.  On  turning  over  its  fascinating 
pages  I  was  much  taken  aback  by  some  of  the 
things  attributed  to  the  great  humanist  in  the 
1  *  abbreviated  translations"  of  his  letters.  I 
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chanced  at  the  time  to  be  myself  deep  in  Erasmus, 
an  author  whom  I  have  for  some  years  carefully 
and  closely  studied ;  and  the  folios  of  the  Leyden 
edition  of  his  works  lay  before  me.  I  proceeded 
to  compare  Mr.  Froude's  "  abbreviated  trans- 
lations "  with  the  original,  and,  I  confess,  the 
result  transcended  my  expectations.  I  found, 
in  well-nigh  every  page,  distortions,  more  or  less 
gross  —  sometimes  very  gross  —  of  Erasmus's 
meaning;  things  attributed  to  him  directly  con- 
trary to  what  he  really  wrote ;  things  of  which 
the  Latin  presents  no  trace  at  all.*  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  irrational  devotion  to  "the 
thing  that  is  not"?  In  the  "Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  mendacity  is  described 
as  "  a  disease  of  the  mind  generally  incurable." 
I  believe  that  with  some  persons  this  disease  is 
congenital,  just  as  kleptomania  is  with  others. 
Probably  most  of  us  have  personally  known 
sufferers  from  pseudomania.  To  take  an  example 
from  fiction,  the  Eev.  Charles  Honeyman,  in 
Thackeray's  novel,  appears  to  have  been  thus 
afflicted.  "Charles,"  said  Fred.  Bayham,  "you 
had,  even  from  your  youth  up,  a  villainous  habit : 
it's  my  belief  you'd  rather  lie  than  not."  I  once 
heard  of  a  pseudomaniac  who  excused  himself 

*  Some  characteristic  specimens  of  these  performances  of 
Mr.  Fronde  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  Erasmus  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  January,  1895.  They  are  only  specimens. 
To  have  enumerated  all  Mr.  Froude's  errors  would  have  taken 
up  the  whole  article. 
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on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  care  to  plagiarize 
from  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Froude 
would  have  adopted  that  apology.  But  certain 
it  is  that,  like  a  well-known  school  of  ecclesiastical 
historians,  with  whose  temper  he  had  much  in 
common,  however  alien  from  their  beliefs,  he 
preferred  to  have  facts  of  his  own  making. 
Indeed,  he  confesses  as  much,  with  curiously 
candid  cynicism,  in  what  we  must,  I  suppose, 
regard  as  his  "Apologia  pro  Historia  Sua,"  his 
"  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon."  "  I  do  not 
pretend  to  impartiality.  ...  In  a  book  written 
with  such  convictions,  the  mythical  element 
cannot  be  wholly  wanting." 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What,  after  all, 
can  history  teach  us?"  Assuredly,  the  sort  of 
historical  romance  which  writers  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Froude  give  us  as  history  can  teach  us 
little.  It  serves  chiefly  to  confirm  our  prejudices, 
to  confuse  our  judgments,  to  congeal  our  hearts. 
But  history,  which  is  really  such,  can  teach  us 
many  lessons  of  great  practical  value.  And  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  been  better  indicated  by 
any  one  than  by  a  writer  of  our  own  times,  who 
in  spirit  and  tone  presents  a  most  instructive 
contrast  to  the  late  Oxford  Professor.  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  Mr.  Froude's  pages,  always 
brilliant,  indeed,  but  nearly  always  blundering 
and  blustering,  bitter  and  brutal,  to  the  impartial 
accuracy,  the  magisterial  serenity,  the  sustained 
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self-coinmand  which  breathe  through  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Lecky — writings  manifesting  a  skill  in 
truly  discerning  and  in  logically  marshalling  facts, 
a  power  of  ratiocination,  a  severity  of  taste,  a 
purity  of  style,  that  make  them  a  model  of  what 
history  ought  to  be.  I  would  refer  my  readers, 
who  would  know  this  admirable  writer's  views  011 
the  political  value  of  history,  to  the  weighty 
lecture  in  which  he  has  unfolded  them.  Here 
I  will  merely  quote  one  sentence  from  it  which 
exhibits,  as  I  judge,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  "  He  who  has  learnt  to  understand  the 
true  character  and  tendencies  of  many  preceding 
ages  is  not  likely  to  go  very  far  wrong  in  esti- 
mating his  own."  And  the  reason  why  this  is 
so,  I  may  add,  was  clearly  indicated  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  Thucydides.  He  addresses  his 
"History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War"  to  those 
who  "  are  desirous  to  have  a  true  view  of  what 
has  happened  and  of  the  like  or  similar  things 
which  in  accordance  with  human  nature  (Kara  TO 
avOptoireiov)  will  probably  hereafter  happen." 

History  is  the  record  of  change.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  does  not  substantially  change, 
and  that  is  what  Thucydides  calls  TO  av6pd>7reiov, 
and  Tennyson  "  the  basis  of  the  soul."  And  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  the  muse  of  history 
is  also  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Even  the  far-off 
times  of  Thucydides  himself  are  rich  in  lessons 
for  us  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  there 
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are  few  pages  in  any  writer  more  worthy  of  serious 
study  by  statesmen  of  our  day  than  those  wherein 
he  traces  the  demoralizing  influence  of  that  party 
spirit  which  was  so  soon  to  lay  his  country  in  the 
dust.  And  here  I  may  remark  how  curious  a 
parallel  is  suggested,  by  the  recently  discovered 
work  of  Aristotle,  between  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  illustrious  Hellenic  republic  and  our  own 
recent  political  career.  The  constitutional  history 
of  Athens  extends  over  less  than  two  centuries. 
Beginning  with  Solon,  and  reaching  its  greatest 
splendour  under  Pericles,  it  terminates,  twenty- 
four  years  after  his  death,  in  the  irremediable 
disaster  of  ^gospotamos.  We  know,  with  much 
fulness  of  detail,  the  course  of  Athenian  politics 
during  those  twenty-four  years  —  one  radical 
change  after  another  in  the  constitution  (eight 
took  place  in  the  nine  years  between  412  and 
403),  one  faction  leader  outbidding  another  for 
popular  support,  but  all  really  indifferent  to  every- 
thing save  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  place 
and  power,  and  meanwhile  "  the  consummation 
coming  past  escape."  Such  is  the  brief  epitome 
which  the  world's  greatest  political  thinker  puts 
before  us  :  and  surely  it  may  well  suggest  to  us 
most  anxious  questionings.  But,  of  course,  the 
history  of  our  own  times  is  peculiarly  pregnant 
with  direct  teaching  to  ourselves.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  other  countries  in  political 
problems  confronting  us,  are  object-lessons  visible 
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to  all  save  those  who  have  closed  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding,  than  which,  as  Butler  notes, 
nothing  is  easier.  Let  me  point  to  two  such. 
And  in  doing  so  I  will  employ  the  words  of  a 
thinker  whose  breadth  of  judgment  and  independ- 
ence of  mind  give  him  a  special  claim;  upon  the 
attention  of  the  party  which  calls  itself  Liberal, 
and  which  at  one  time  was  wont  with  reason  to 
recognize  in  him  its  chief  oracle.  A  sophism 
now  much  in  favour  with  many  members  of  that 
party  is  the  identification  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  with  the  unchecked  domination  of  majori- 
ties told  by  the  head.  It  is  a  sophism  which  the 
most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
history  should  suffice  to  refute.  "Experience 
proves,"  writes  Mill,  in  one  of  his  Essays — and 
assuredly  it  does  prove — "  that  the  depositaries 
of  power  who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people 
—that  is,  of  a  majority — are  quite  as  ready  (when 
they  think  they  can  count  on  popular  support) 
as  any  organ  of  oligarchy  to  assume  arbitrary 
power,  and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberty  of 
private  life."  Again,  one  of  the  demands  most 
frequently  made  by  those  who  pique  themselves 
on  being  "  advanced "  Liberals  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  should  receive 
salaries  from  the  public  funds.  Mill  strenuously 
resisted  the  proposal,  in  his  book  "  On  Eepre- 
sentative  Government,"  as  tending  inevitably  to 
the  deep  degradation  of  the  Legislature.  Mill's 
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"  Eepresentative  Government "  was  written  in 
1861 ;  and  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  during 
the  thirty- four  years  which  have  since  passed  away, 
has  most  emphatically  corroborated  the  opinion 
expressed  in  it  on  this  matter.  In  every  country 
where  the  payment  of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives has  been  introduced,  "  the  business  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  "  has  become  "  an  object 
of  desire  to  adventurers  of  a  low  class  "  —a  pro- 
fession "  carried  on,  like  other  professions,  with  a 
view  chiefly  to  its  pecuniary  returns,  and  under 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  an  occupation 
essentially  precarious." 

But,  of  course,  the  question  whether  history 
possesses  any  practical  value  depends  upon 
another — whether  we  are  endowed  with  any  real 
power  to  shape  the  course  of  events.  History 
exhibits  the  play  of  forces,  the  operation  of  laws, 
which,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  the 
selfsame.  But  of  what  kind  are  those  forces, 
those  laws  ?  Are  they  all  merely  physical,  like 
the  forces  of  matter,  the  laws  binding  nature  fast 
in  fate  ?  That  brings  us  to  the  issue  which  divides 
the  two  great  schools  of  thought  in  history  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  an  issue  turning  mainly  on  human 
personality :  whether  man  is  nothing  more  than 
ua  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations"  or  is  really 
possessed  of  true  causality.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  upon  a  metaphysical  discussion. 
To  me,  the  Determinist  view  of  the  collective  as 
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of  the  individual  life  of  humanity — the  view  which 
makes  of  it  mere  physiology  and  mechanism — 
seems  clearly  false.  I  so  account  it  for  this  reason 
— to  give  no  other — that  it  is  flatly  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  consciousness.  But,  unques- 
tionably, it  veils  or  distorts  a  truth.  What  is 
called  fatality  no  douht  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
affairs  of  man.  "  Things  are  what  they  are.  Their 
consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be."  Yes ; 
there  is  a  necessity  issuing  from  the  nature  of 
things.  The  action  of  economical  and  physical 
causes  is  incessant.  There  is  a  physiological  side 
to  human  history.  But  the  action  of  moral  causes, 
of  the  ideas,  volitions,  virtues,  vices,  whether  of 
individual  men  or  of  nations  of  men,  is  incessant 
also.  There  is  a  psychological  side  to  human 
history.  And  it  is  the  more  important  side. 
Hence  I  claim  to  include  history  among  those 
moral  sciences  which  have  the  free  actions  of 
men — relatively,  not  absolutely  free — for  their 
subject-matter;  nay,  to  reckon  it  a  province  of 
psychology.  We  are  told  that  behind  the  phe- 
nomenon we  must  discern  the  law,  behind  con- 
tingency necessity,  behind  will  nature.  True ; 
but  to  concede,  or  rather  to  maintain,  this — for 
assuredly  we  must  maintain  it — is  not  to  convert 
history  into  a  kind  of  social  physics,  to  make  of 
it,  as  the  Germans  say,  "  eine  reine  Naturge- 
schichte."  Man  is  not  bound  fast  in  fate.  The 
very  condition  of  his  progress  is  to  emancipate 
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himself  from  the  law  of  physical  fatality.  The 
Eoman  poet  has  formulated  it  in  one  line :  "  Et 
mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor."  Human 
history,  viewed  as  a  whole,  seems  to  me  the  record 
of  the  gradual  triumph  of  the  forces  of  conscience 
and  reason  over  the  blind  forces  of  inanimate 
nature  and  the  animal  forces  of  instinct  and 
temperament  in  man.  That  civilization  consists 
solely  in  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  I  consider  the  stupidest 
of  sophisms.  The  elements  of  civilization  are 
chiefly  moral.  The  main  progress  of  mankind — 
all  other  progress  is  subordinate  to  it — lies  in  the 
development  of  the  ethical  idea  which,  existing 
in  our  nature  as  a  form  of  the  mind,  an  element 
of  human  personality,  has  ever  more  and  more 
unfolded  itself  in  history  as  the  vivifying  principle 
of  those  ordinances  and  institutions  whereby  we 
live  as  civilized  men;  as  the  justification  of  the 
common  might,  which  without  it  would  be  mere 
brute  force.  Hegel's  dictum  is  profoundly  true, 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  the  philosophy 
of  spirit,  which  traces  the  evolution  of  reason, 
manifesting  itself  as  the  State. 

The  greatest  lesson  written  on  human  history 
appears  to  me  to  be  this  of  progress,  consisting, 
above  and  before  all  things,  not  in  our  ever- 
advancing  insight  into  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
or  the  laws  of  comfort,  but  in  our  deeper  appre- 
hension, as  the  ages  roll  on,  of  the  sacredness 
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and  worth  of  man  as  an  ethical  being  endowed 
with  volition,  choice,  responsibility.  There  are 
those  who  warn  us  from  time  to  time  of  much 
in  our  existing  civilization  to  sadden  and  distress, 
and  to  give  rise  to  gloomy  forebodings.  I  do  not 
deny  that  their  minatory  denunciations  are  too 
well  warranted.  How  can  we  deny  it  when,  as 
we  look  around  us,  we  see  on  all  sides  the  worship 
of  Mammon,  and  matter,  and  mechanism,  the 
enfeeblement  of  good  customs,  the  hatred  of  real 
superiorities,  the  disposition  to  drift  hopelessly 
before  currents  of  popular  caprice,  to  throw 
responsibility  upon  events,  to  acquiesce  in  estab- 
lished facts  regardless  of  their  ethical  significance, 
and  to  justify  everything  by  paradoxes  ?  Yes, 
they  have  too  ample  warrant,  these  censors  of 
the  age.  Still,  if  we  look  to  the  past,  if  we  survey 
human  history  as  a  whole,  or  even  those  recent 
centuries  of  it  which  we  call  modern,  must  we 
not  assuredly  believe  that 

"  In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 
A  better  eye  than  theirs  ?  " 

In  particular,  I  find  myself  fully  agreeing  with 
Lord  Acton  that  "  achieved  liberty  is  the  one 
ethical  result  that  rests  upon  the  converging  and 
combined  conditions  of  advancing  civilization  ;  " 
that  "  progress,  in  the  direction  of  organized 
freedom,  is  the  characteristic  fact  of  modern 
history,  and  its  tribute  to  the  theory  of  Provi- 
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dence."  I  see  ruling  in  history — its  study  would 
be  wholly  destitute  of  significance  or  value  to  me 
if  I  did  not — a  moral  order,  a  reason  of  things, 
an  ideal.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  every  man,  by  conforming  himself  to  that  order, 
that  reason,  that  ideal,  to  forward,  according  to 
his  measure,  the  progress  of  the  world;  to  be 
a  fellow-worker  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  unending 
purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages ;  a  helper 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  "  far-off  divine  event 
to  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  *  And  in 
this  conviction  I  find  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure 
and  steadfast,  amid  the  crimes,  the  scandals,  the 
defeats  of  good  causes,  the  triumphs  of  false  prin- 
ciples, of  which  history  is  full :  I  find  an  invincible 
assurance  of  our  true  gre'atness,  though,  indeed, 
we  be  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

"  We  men,  who  in  the  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish — be  it  so  ! 
Enough  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour ; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 
Through  love,  through  hope,  through  faith's  transcendent 

dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 

*  I  am  reminded  here  of  some  admirable  words  of  Herder  : 
"  Also  haben  wir  nicht  zu  zweifeln,  dass  jede  gute  Thatigkeit 
des  menschlichen  Yerstandes  nothwendig  einmal  die  Humanitat 
befordern  miisse  und  befordern  werde.  .  .  .  Es  waltet  eine  weise 
Gute  im  Schicksale  der  Menschen;  daher  es  keine  schonere 
Wlirde,  kein  dauerhafteres  und  reineres  Gliick  gibt,  als  im 
Rathe  derselben  zu  wirken "  ("Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der 
Menschheit,"  bk.  xv.  4,  5). 
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SIG-NOE   CEISPI  ON 
THE  TEMPOEAL  POWEE  OF   THE  POPE. 

ON  March  1st,  Mr.  William  Samuel  Lilly,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
lectured  at  Birmingham  on  the  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope.  The  Continental  Press  took  so 
many  different  views  of  the  opinions  expressed  hy 
this  able  speaker  that  he  held  it  advisable,  in  the 
interests  of  his  propaganda,  to  resume  the  develop- 
ment of  this  very  serious  subject  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Review. 

Mr.  Lilly  is  at  once  a  sincere  Catholic  and  a 
friend  of  Italy.  To  us  this  would  be  an  apparent 
contradiction,  for  Italians  are  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  unity  and  independence  of  their 
country  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Temporal 
Power  of  a  Eoman  Pontiff.  The  restoration  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Holy  See  would  entail, 
as  an  immediate  consequence,  the  enslavement  of 
a  people.  The  Pope  cannot  desire  liberty  nor 
re-assume  his  sovereign  rights  but  by  reverting  to 
the  despotism  which  existed  until  September  20, 
1870.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  escape  Mr. 
Lilly.  He  censures  the  statecraft  of  the  Holy 

Q 
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See  as  it  was  from  1815  to  1848;  confesses  that 
the  clerical  government  was  bad  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  and  would  not  have  it  restored  under  the 
same  conditions.  Our  opponent  visited  Eome  in 
1868,  and  saw  how  badly  priests  governed  and  how 
they  caused  themselves  to  be  hated.  Well,  then, 
I  assure  him  that  the  restoration  would  bear  the 
same  fruit.  Christ's  Vicar,  holding  that  all 
dominion  comes  from  above,  that  his  authority 
is  infallible,  that  none  of  his  acts  can  be  controlled 
by  any  syndicate,  that  free  will  is  prohibited  to 
his  subjects,  is  compelled  not  only  to  be  an 
absolute  king,  but  a  theocrat.  Theocracy  can 
only  live  by  direct  inspiration  from  God,  and  the 
nations  have  no  other  duty  save  blind  obedience. 

Mr.  Lilly  attributes  the  fatal  government  of 
1815  to  the  French  Eevolution  which  demolished 
everything  that  was  pre-existent ;  and  adds,  with- 
out giving  his  authority  for  the  statement,  that 
before  that  memorable  epoch  representative  bodies 
prevailed  in  the  Eoman  States.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  he  concludes  that  we  are  not  to  return  to 
the  old  order,  but  that  with  restitution  of  Tem- 
poral Power  to  the  Pope  civil  power  and  the 
regulation  of  taxes  should  be  vested  in  the  people. 
This  is  a  problem  as  difficult  to  solve  as  the 
squaring  of  the  circle.  Mr.  Lilly  expresses  his 
approval  of  the  Italian  movement,  of  the  fall  of 
the  six  Princes,  and  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from 
the  peninsula.  He  has,  however,  forgotten  that 
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in  1848  Pius  IX.  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  war 
with  Austria,  and  that  later  on  he  gave  shelter 
in  Rome  to  the  deposed  Princes,  and  encouraged 
brigandage  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  throne.  Mr.  Lilly,  under  the  impression 
that  the  Italian  Government  is  a  prey  to  sects, 
and  especially  to  the  Freemasons,  has  not  read, 
and,  naturally,  would  not  read,  Parliamentary 
Acts,  nor  would  he  cast  his  eye  over  the  criminal 
suits  which  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
brigandage  which  raged  for  some  years  in  the 
southern  provinces.  The  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  Chamber  resulted  in  the  discovery,  among 
other  documents,  of  one  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  oath  which  the  brigands  took  in  Rome  before 
passing  the  Trento.  These  malefactors  swore  to 
wage  war  against  the  Italian  Government  and 
to  defend  G-od,  the  Pope,  and  Francis  II.  The 
brigand  Pasquale  Forgione,  who  was  examined  on 
February  23,  1863,  replied:  "We  fight  for  the 
Faith,  and  have  the  Pope's  blessing.  He  who 
fights  for  the  Holy  Cause  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Francis  II.  commits  no  sin."  * 

Mr.  Lilly  affirms  that  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope  is  a  popular  institution.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  centuries  the  Roman  people  con- 
fided to  their  Yicar  the  government  of  the  city. 
And  recalling  the  dictum  of  Gregory  VII.,  that 

*  "  Parliamentary  Documents,"  No.  58  B.,  pp.  52,  53,  session 
of  1863. 
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politics  in  this  wicked  world  are  chiefly  founded 
on  fraud  and  force,  Mr.  Lilly  concludes  that  no 
government  has  so  pure  an  origin  as  that  of 
the  Pope.  Will  the  sanguine  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain  permit  us  to 
remind  him  that  there  are  two  contradictions  to 
his  argument — history  and  the  Pope  ?  History 
records  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church 
was  born,  like  the  other  civil  principalities  of 
the  peninsula,  of  treachery  and  usurpation.  The 
Pope  disdains  the  popular  origin,  and  believes  that 
his  authority  comes  direct  from  God.  In  the 
times  to  which  Mr.  Lilly  refers  plebiscites  were 
not  the  fashion,  and  emperors  often  owed  their 
crown  to  the  acclamations  of  their  soldiers. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  century  popular  assem- 
blies had  ceased  to  meet,  and  the  right  of  electing 
local  magistrates  had  passed  to  the  Senate.  And 
the  Senate  was  no  longer  that  of  the  Eepublic  ; 
modified,  paralysed,  rendered  vile  and  impotent 
by  the  Caesars,  it  lacked  the  authority  which 
should  have  legitimized  its  decrees.  In  330,  after 
the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  to  Byzan- 
tium, the  Regina  Orbis,  the  Caput  fierwn,  began 
to  lose  her  political  supremacy.  She  lost  it  com- 
pletely in  404,  for  Honorius,  with  a  view  to  saving 
the  shadow  of  power  and  authority  that  still 
swayed  Italy,  made  Eavenna  the  capital  of  the 
West.  It  was  here  that  later  the  Exarchate, 
exercising  the  political  direction  of  the  State,  was 
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instituted.  The  confusion  incidental  on  those 
barbarian  invasions  which  our  population  had  not 
always  the  strength  to  resist  was  at  its  height. 
As  will  happen  when,  in  a  national  crisis,  the 
prestige  of  a  State  is  lowered  by  conflict,  he  who 
is  most  able  and  cunning  seizes  and  wields  the 
power.  He  who  could  and  did  do  this  was 
the  Pope  of  those  times ;  but  for  a  short  space, 
at  brief  intervals,  and  only  until  the  victorious 
invaders  had  formed  a  Government.  Local  admin- 
istration  had  been  left  to  the  Eomans.  But  it 
came  from  the  Exarch  at  Eavenna,  the  Duke 
who  had  been  set  over  the  magistrates  and  the 
city.  True,  after  Theodosius  had  made  Christianity 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  bishops  and  priests, 
foremost  among  whom  was  the  Pope,  had  a  special 
influence  in  public  matters.  But  no  Act  exists 
which  proves  that  the  Eoman  Pontiff  exercised 
any  political  power  over  Eome.  On  the  contrary, 
we  can  affirm  that  the  Church  continued  to 
recognize  the  Imperial  authority. 

When  the  Goths  had  been  expelled  from  the 
peninsula,  bishops  and  Pope  entreated  Justinian  to 
publish  throughout  Italy  the  code  and  other  laws  : 
if  this  was  to  their  advantage  (the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  being  comprised  in  the  constitution),  the 
act  was  on  their  part  a  sufficiently  palpable  recog- 
nition of  the  Emperor's  sovereignty.  In  novel 
151  Justinian  prescribes  that  the  Pope  should 
be  supreme  over  all  priests  and  should  take 
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precedence  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  second  law  of  the  digestio  :  "  Qui  non  possunt 
in  jusvocari,"  guarantees  him  from  every  act  of 
coercion  or  of  Imperial  despotism,  dum  sacra 
fecit*  In  the  novels,  the  same  Justinian  grants 
to  the  Italian  bishops  the  right  to  intervene  in 
the  elections,  and  the  faculty  of  surveillance  over 
the  judices  provinciarurn,  and  concedes  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Koman  Senate  the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures, 
according  to  the  Imperial  decrees.  This  occurred 
in  549 ;  it  therefore  appears  from  these  facts  that 
the  Pope  did  not  wield  that  authority  which 
Mr.  Lilly  avers  was  confided  to  him  by  the 
people  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries. 
And  neither  the  Exarch  of  Kavenna  nor  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  lightly  forgave  the 
Popes  of  those  days  when  they  exceeded  their 
functions.  Pope  Vigilius  (538)  and  Pope  Pelagius 
(556)  were  punished  by  the  Exarch,  and  Vigilius 
was  later  sent  into  exile,  whence  returning,  by 
grace  of  the  Emperor,  he  died  on  the  road,  on  his 
arrival  at  Syracuse.  I  have  not  cared  to  recall, 
so  superfluous  did  it  seem  to  me,  the  events  which 
preceded  the  reign  of  Justinian;  Symmacus 
beheaded  (514)  and  Pope  John  made  to  die  in 
prison  (526).  These  are  facts  that  prove  Mr.  Lilly 
to  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  in  invoking 
history. 

*  "  II  Corpus  iuris,"  Amsterdam,  1664,  vol.  ii.  p.  671. 
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St.  Gregorius  Magnus  is  an  unimpeachable 
witness  of  my  thesis.  Bead  his  Epistles,  some 
of  which  are  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of  Kome, 
who  governed  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  and  read  specially  those  in  which  he 
complained  of  the  Greek  functionaries.  The 
Holy  Father  spoke  of  them  in  these  terms: — 
"  Their  perversity  is  worse  than  the  steel  of  the 
Barbarians,  so  much  so  that  our  enemies,  with 
their  blades  pointed  at  our  throats,  are  more 
merciful  than  these  magistrates  of  the  State ;  who 
oppress  us  with  malevolence,  rapine,  and  fraud." 

It  is  certain  that  had  Gregory  been  invested 
with  temporal  power   he  would   have   dismissed 
those   functionaries,   instead    of    complaining   of 
them  to  the  Prefect  of  Kome.     And  I  close  this 
part  of  my  argument  with  a  remark.    If  the  Popes 
of  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries  had  been 
invested  with  civil  powers  they  would  not  have 
needed  to  invent  the   donation   of  Constantine, 
constitutum  Constantini,  by  means  of  which  they 
tried  to  make  the  world  believe  that  Constantine 
had  assured  to  the  Pope  in  the  West  honours  and 
powers  equal  to  those  of  the  Emperor  in  the  East. 
Having  proved  that  the  Koman  people  con- 
ferred no  dominion  on  the  Pope,  I  might  be  held 
to  have  exhausted  every  argument  on  this  subject. 
Still,  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Church,  since  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reopen 
it,  deserves  further  historical  research.    According 
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to  instructions  received  from  the  Vatican,  Catholic 
associations  agitate,  with  the  intention  of  coercing 
their  Government  to  lend  diplomatic  aid,  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Pope's  cause.  The  action  of  the 
Catholic  congresses  in  this  grave  matter  must  not 
he  overlooked.  Last  year,  many  of  them,  and 
especially  those  of  Valence,  Malines,  and  Fribourg, 
voted  addresses  to  Leo  XIII.,  encouraging  him  to 
the  revindication  of  Temporal  Power.  But  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes  has  a  history  of 
violence  which  Italy  cannot  forget.  The  other 
monarchies  which  we  have  abolished  were  in- 
jurious, but  not  so  pernicious  to  the  peninsula  as 
the  dominion  of  the  Church.  When  the  Emperors 
gave  up  Eome,  the  Popes  coveted  their  inherit- 
ance ;  they  knew  that  from  the  ancient  glorious 
metropolis  they  could  rule  the  world.  And  they 
set  themselves  to  gain  this  end  with  the  wiles  of 
the  fox  and  the  fangs  of  the  wolf.  Their  aim  was 
therefore  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  prevent  other  princes 
from  occupying  Eome  as  a  seat  of  civil  power. 
While  Eome  was  besieged  and  sacked,  either  by 
the  barbarians  or  by  the  not  less  barbarous  soldiers 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Popes,  powerless  to  prevent 
the  evil,  sought  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage. 
Gregory  II.  incited  the  Greeks  and  Venetians 
against  the  Lombards,  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
making  a  united  Italy. 

Gregory   III.    summoned    Charles   Martel,  to 
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pit  him  against  Luitbrand ;  but  the  death  of 
Charles  (741)  and  of  Gregory  retarded  the 
invasion  of  the  Carlo vingians.  Zachary  and 
Stephen,  successors  to  Gregory,  followed  the 
same  policy  in  inviting  Pepin  to  cross  the  Alps. 
The  Frankish  King  vanquished  Astolfus,  occupied 
the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Pope.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
Pontifical  Curia,  seeing  that  its  dominion  could 
only  be  assured  by  the  destruction  of  the  Lom- 
bards. Against  Desiderius,  the  last  of  their 
dynasty,  Charlemagne  fought,  conquered,  and 
became  a  tool  of  the  priests  (774).  This  is  the 
very  year  that  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes, 
so  soon  to  be  abused  by  them,  was  consolidated. 

In  795  the  Eomans  rebelled  against  the  bad 
government  of  Pope  Leo  III.  To  quell  them  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  Charlemagne,  who  accepted 
the  invitation.  Clergy  and  Senate  acclaimed  the 
victorious  King,  crying  and  singing:  " Blessed  be 
he  that  coineth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  "  Thus 
was  theocracy  glorified,  and  the  enslavement 
of  the  people  accomplished.  Five  years  later 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  the  Pope.  Thence 
originated  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Napoleon  ten  centuries  later.  But 
the  ten  centuries  did  not  roll  on  peacefully  for 
Italy,  who  found  in  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  not  the 
minister  of  mercy  and  charity,  but  the  tormentor 
of  consciences  and  the  protector  of  despotism. 
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The  development  of  so  long  a  period  of  history 
needs  rather  a  book  than  an  article  in  a  review. 
It  is,  alas,  too  true  that  from  Leo  III.  to  Pius  IX. 
Italy  has  been  a  battlefield  for  foreign  armies, 
summoned  by  the  Popes  either  to  preserve  their 
sovereign  power  or  to  reconquer  it  when  they 
had  lost  it.  The  struggle  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Church  in  Italy  was  marked  by  the  violence 
and  perfidy  of  the  Holy  See,  who  for  lust  of 
power  excited  the  enmity  of  princes  and  peoples, 
so  that  they  might  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
They  had  to  be  either  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines, 
for  the  Pope  or  for  the  Emperor ;  there  was  no 
neutral  ground. 

I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Lilly  has  the 
Pope  against  him.  Of  this  the  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain  must  have 
already  persuaded  himself  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Roman  Clerical  journals.  The  Moniteur  de  Rome, 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican,  has 
printed  two  articles,  on  March  4th  and  April  6th, 
in  which  Mr.  Lilly  is  disowned  by  the  Curia. 
The  Osservatore  Romano  uses  language  that  is 
equally  hostile.  Leo  XIII.  is  opposed  to  the 
political  theories  of  Mr.  Lilly.  He  opines  that 
the  people  cannot  be  the  source  of  political  rights, 
because  all  authority  comes  from  God.  This 
axiom  he  has  enlarged  upon  in  three  pamphlets  : 

(1)  "  De    politico    principatn,"   June    29,    1881 ; 

(2)  "De   secta   masonum,"   April  20,  1884;    (3) 
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"De  civitatum  constitution, "  November  1,  1885. 
The  Holy  Father,  in  the  circular  of  1881,  con- 
demns the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  genesis 
of  public  power.  He  calls  them  infectious,  and 
ascribes  them  to  the  philosophers.  He  deplores 
the  changefulness  of  a  law  which,  coming  from 
the  people,  can  be  revoked  by  them  :  a  quo  man- 
data  est,  revocari  possit.  He  then  lays  down  a 
maxim  which  he  holds  as  Catholic :  "  Ab  his 
vero  dissentiunt  catholici  homines,  qui  jus  irnpe 
randi  a  Deo  repetunt."* 

Mazzini  was  more  logical,  or  I  will  even  say 
more  Christian,  than  Leo  XIII.  The  great 
patriot  wrote  and  maintained  that  sovereignty 
comes  from  the  people,  and  that  the  people  are 
the  only  true  interpreters  of  the  divine  law.  This 
once  established,  every  one  can  draw  his  own 
conclusions  according  to  his  principles.  The 
fact  that  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries 
the  Eoman  people  confided  the  civil  government 
to  the  Pope  does  not  exist ;  but  even  did  it  exist, 
Leo  XIII.  would  not  admit  it :  it  would  humiliate 
him  to  plead  to  the  multitude  for  his  power ;  he 
calls  himself  Christ's  Vicar  and  believes  himself 
to  be  in  continual  contact  with  God.  In  the 
circular  quoted  above,  the  Holy  Father  repeats : 
"  Politicum  imperium  a  Deo  profisci  recte  docet 
Ecclesia."  t  God  delegates  empires  to  kings  ; 

*  Leonis  Papa)   XIII.,    "  Allocutiones,  Epistolee,  Constitu- 
tiones,"  vol.  i.  p.  222  (Bruges,  1887).  f  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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and  princes,  like  the  Roman  Pontiff,  reign  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

Supposing  that  for  a  moment,  and  only  for 
the  necessities  of  argument,  I  admit  Mr.  Lilly's 
hypothesis,  viz.  the  popular  origin  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  I  must  also  invoke  that  healthy  maxim 
of  the  law  which  teaches  that  every  mandate 
can  be  revoked :  revocari  potest.  That  is  just 
what  Leo  XIII.  complains  of;  he  does  not  admit 
the  authority  of  the  proletariat,  because  of  its 
inherent  changeability,  while  that  which  comes 
from  God  is  eternal.  But  to  this  theory  we  may 
reply  that  our  argument  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ; 
we  are  discussing  civil  power,  which  cannot  be 
immutable,  but  is  subject  to  the  contingencies 
of  time,  modifying  itself  according  to  the  needs 
of  man.  It  must  therefore  yield  to  the  worldly 
aims  of  society,  and  bend  to  the  exigencies  of 
human  progress.  Now,  however,  populus  Romanus 
locutus  est.  And  this  was  no  act  of  despair,  no 
cry  of  anguish,  like  those  of  the  fifth  century 
so  inopportunely  quoted  by  Mr.  Lilly — when  the 
multitudes  of  Rome,  taken  and  sacked  by  Alaric 
and  forty  years  later  by  Genseric,  rushed  wildly 
to  the  Papal  palace,  calling  for  help  in  their 
tribulation,  crying :  "  Pater  noster  et  post 
Dominurn,  salus  nostra." 

On  October  2,  1870,  the  Romans  solemnly 
and  of  their  free  will  chose  Victor  Emanuel  for 
their  king.  And  then  occurred  a  singular  episode, 
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which  manifested  the  spontaneity  of  the  plebiscite, 
and  which  the  'supporters  of  the  Temporal  Power 
would  do  well  to  recall.  The  Italian  Cabinet 
had  decided  to  leave  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  the  citta  leonina  to  the  Pope,  and  had  decreed 
that  those  citizens  who  resided  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Tiber  should  take  no  part  in  the  voting. 
But  the  population  rose  like  one  man  against  the 
indignity  of  this  ostracism  to  which  the  Italian 
nation  had  condemned  it,  and,  despite  the  official 
prohibition,  employed  a  notary  to  collect  votes, 
thus  expressing  its  unanimous  will  to  become  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  These  are  things 
which  Mr.  Lilly  should  know.  At  any  rate,  he 
confesses  that  Eome  has  changed  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  the  fraction  of  those  who 
espouse  the  Pope's  cause  is  small  and  weak 
among  our  citizens.  This  is  a  comfort  to  me. 
And  I  am  further  comforted  by  the  declaration  of 
my  opponent,  viz.  that  even  if  the  Romans  desired 
to  return  to  Papal  rule,  the  Italian  Government 
would  not  be  inclined  to  give  up  its  capital. 

Mr.  Lilly,  who  so  far  admits  the  popular  right 
that  he  would  resort  to  it  to  legitimize  the 
Temporal  Power,  must  agree  with  me  that  if 
a  man  may  not  commit  suicide  neither  may  a 
people.  Liberty  is  not  a  marketable  article  ;  it 
is  neither  transferable  nor  arbitrary,  and  no  one  is 
obliged  to  become  the  slave  of  another.  Neither 
may  nations  mutilate  themselves  :  they,  too,  have 
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a  right  to  existence ;  hence  it  follows  that  no 
province  nor  city  which  belongs  to  one  may 
alienate  itself  therefrom.  Were  this  permissible, 
the  dissolution  of  those  natural  unities  calling 
themselves  nations  would  become  possible.  Mr. 
Lilly  demands  for  the  Pope  complete  sovereignty, 
political  and  financial  independence.  These  are 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Pontificate  ;  and  it  is  our  opponent's 
opinion  that,  as  these  same  are  necessary  to  the 
Church's  spiritual  liberty,  the  latter  must  suffer 
by  being  deprived  of  them.  As  I  will  prove, 
the  Pope  in  his  sacerdotal  aspect  has  complete 
sovereignty,  has  also  complete  financial  independ- 
ence. This  does  not  satisfy  him,  because  he 
wants  to  be  a  king;  and  his  supporters  in  main- 
taining the  necessity  of  the  Temporal  Power  do 
not  perceive  that  they  sin  against  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Church. 

Christianity  was,  in  its  beginnings,  militant 
and  apostolic.  It  struggled  against  civil  govern- 
ments which  were  opposed  to  it,  and  the  pioneers 
of  the  Faith,  by  the  power  of  the  Word  and  by 
the  example  of  an  austere  life,  gained  the  victory 
over  nations  and  tyrants.  When  it  became  the 
religion  of  the  Empire  it  had  to  make  concessions 
to  the  Princes,  and  then  happened  that  of  which 
Dante  said :  "  Per  confondere  in  se  due  reggi- 
menti  cadde  nel  fango."  *  Thus  sang  the  great 

*  "  Purgatorio,"  canto  xvi.,  lines  128  and  129. 
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poet,  six  centuries  ago,  yet  he  neither  saw  the 
Papacy  at  Avignon,  nor  on  his  return  from 
France,  nor  knew  that  the  lust  and  avarice  of  a 
hierarch  would  bring  about  the  Keformation  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  many  European  nations 
from  his  spiritual  power;  neither  did  he  witness 
the  wars  that  devastated  the  Continent,  nor  the 
fires  lighted  in  our  market-places  by  sacerdotal 
ferocity. 

A  civil  monarchy  lessens  the  divine  prestige 
in  which  the  Pope  drapes  himself;  kingly  power 
belittles  sacerdotal  lovingkindness.  As  the  Pope's 
rule  can  only  be  absolute,  on  his  head  are  its  con- 
sequences. Absolute  kings  have  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  the  vices  and  errors  of  public 
administration,  of  its  rigours,  of  its  inevitable 
harshness,  of  its  involuntary  violence.  Even 
kings  who  govern  with  the  help  of  Parliament 
share  some  of  its  responsibility,  for  they  must 
exercise  their  will  in  signing  a  decree,  and  com- 
plaints for  acts  of  iniquity  that  are  done  in  their 
name  must  for  this  cause  reach  them.  Still  they 
have  the  pretext  and  excuse  that  Ministers  are 
accountable  for  acts  of  government,  and  that  cruel 
laws  have  been  voted  by  the  Chamber. 

Free  from  the  cares  of  State,  enclosed  within 
the  orbit  of  his  sacred  ministry,  the  Boman 
Pontiff  (since  1870)  might  be  held  impeccable. 
No  tax  has  been  levied  in  his  name,  no  human 
blood  has  stained  the  executioner's  block  by  his 
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order.  Leo  XIII.  cannot  by  the  exercise  of  his 
will  do  aught  but  good.  Still  his  infallibility  in 
matters  of  the  Faith  may  be  open  to  discussion ; 
it  is  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  believed 
in  because  it  no  longer  suffers  from  the  reaction 
of  kingly  upon  sacerdotal  power.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  the  Curia  desire  Temporal  Power  ; 
that  the  Jesuits,  who  have  always  philandered 
with  religion,  who  use  God  for  their  own  ends, 
desire  it.  The  Pope  may  not  desire  it,  he  must 
indeed  repel  it ;  he  must  be  content  with  that 
spiritual  sovereignty  which  has  not  its  like  upon 
earth,  which  has  no  rivals,  which  is  great  because 
it  stands  alone. 

The  law  of  May  13,  1871,  is  the  utmost 
concession  of  the  modern  spirit.  Mr.  Lilly  calls 
it  delusive  and  insidious :  he  is  mistaken.  We 
will  examine  the  arguments  he  brings  to  bear  in 
support  of  his  thesis.  By  way  of  proem  to  my 
refutations  I  will  bring  forward  certain  considera- 
tions from  which  may  be  deduced  the  rights  of 
political  society  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
Koman  Church  in  Italy  found  itself  before  the 
abolition  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Italy  cannot 
have  two  kings.  Unity  of  power  is  an  essential, 
inalienable  condition  of  the  existence,  the  cohesion, 
and  the  surety  of  a  State.  It  does  not  matter  to 
my  argument  that  the  civil  monarchy  of  the  Pope 
would  be  limited  to  the  Vatican,  as  Mr.  Lilly 
proposes,  and  King  Humbert  ruled  the  whole  of 
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the  Peninsula.  They  would  be  two  rival  kings  on 
the  same  territory,  and  the  danger  to  the  public 
peace  would  be  grave  and  persistent.  Neither 
will  the  innocuous,  tolerated  Eepublic  of  San 
Marino,  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  suppressing, 
sustain  the  parallel.  San  Marino  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  world ;  it  possesses  no  army,  it 
has  no  diplomacy,  it  has  no  pretensions;  it  is 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  territory.  It  can  live 
autonomously  in  Italy  outside  the  Italian  law 
without  causing  jealousy,  without  any  danger 
that  its  existence  should  become  a  menace  to 
others.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Pope.  History, 
with  reason  on  her  side,  accuses  him.  To-day 
he  conspires ;  to-morrow,  as  King,  he  would 
treat  openly  with  the  enemies  of  our  country,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  national  unity.  His  con- 
stitution and  the  universal  sway  which  is  his,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  cannot  absolve  him  from 
suspicion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  him. 
His  unbounded  spiritual  power  furnishes  him 
with  arms  for  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  State, 
for  thrilling  the  populations.  Besides,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  civil  principality  could  be  organized 
within  the  confines  of  the  Vatican.  The  Ponti- 
fical household  extends  beyond  the  walls,  and 
the  College  of  Cardinals  has  its  members  in  the 
Metropolis  and  in  other  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
What  would  be  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  political 
rights,  and  how  would  he  exercise  his  civil 
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jurisdiction  ?  These  problems  should  be  solved  ; 
and  clearly — for  this  regimen  would  be  a  very  source 
of  conflicts.  At  every  moment,  on  every  occasion, 
the  two  powers  would  come  into  collision  on  the 
subject  of  the  solution  of  questions  in  which  both 
clergy  and  laity  would  be  interested.  Under  the 
past  regime  those  princes  who  governed  the  smaller 
States  of  the  Peninsula  carried  the  civil  authority 
with  a  high  hand  in  their  relations  with  the 
Church.  The  Pope's  bulls  were  not  obeyed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  State,  and  it 
was  he  who  named  the  bishops,  who  on  their 
consecration  swore  fealty  and  obedience  to  his 
laws.  Every  one  will  remember  the  bull  in  coena 
domini,  repulsed  by  the  little  Duke  of  Parma, 
who,  in  his  struggle  with  the  Yatican,  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  law  of  May  13,  1871,  gave  Europe  the 
first  example  of  a  real  separation  between  Church 
and  State.  With  the  exception  of  the  patronato 
regio,  which  remained  intact,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  which  the  Pope  is  opposed,*  the  King  renounced 
all  his  rights  of  nomination,  of  the  discipline  of 
the  clergy  and  of  those  beneficiary  rights,  for 
which,  in  the  past,  the  princes  had  competed  in 
their  respective  States.  The  Pope  was  declared 
inviolable,  and  the  honours  and  rank  of  a  king 
were  decreed  to  him.  Those  apostolic  palaces, 

*  Epistle  of  Leo  XIII.,  August  27,  1878.  Vol.  I.  of  the 
"  Allocutiones  Epistolae  Constitution es,"  p.  41. 
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in  which  a  conclave  or  an  Ecumenical  Council 
was  held,  were  guaranteed  from  immunities; 
hence  the  prohibition  of  entry  to  Koyal  officials. 
Visits,  perquisitions,  and  sequestrations  were  pro- 
hibited in  the  offices  of  the  Pontifical  congre- 
gations. Crimes  against  the  Pope  were  declared 
high  treason,  and  punished  by  the  same  penalties 
as  those  sanctioned  by  the  code  in  similar  cases 
of  crimes  against  the  King.  It  is  certain  that 
these  privileges  were  never  decreed  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Church. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  law  is  the  same  for. 
all.  Complete  liberty  of  correspondence  with 
the  bishoprics  and  the  whole  Catholic  world  was 
granted  to  the  Pope.  He  can  receive  and  appoint 
legations  to  foreign  Governments ;  and  to  the 
Pontifical  ministers,  as  well  as  to  those  of  foreign 
Powers,  were  accorded  all  the  prerogatives  and 
immunities  which  international  law  has  accorded 
to  diplomatic  agents. 

Liberty  of  speech  and  written  or  printed  word, 
of  assembly  and  discussion  in  matters  spiritual, 
is  intact — with  the  rights  of  establishing  postal 
or  telegraphic  offices  in  the  Papal  residence  or 
of  using  those  of  the  State.  The  exequatur,  the 
placet  regij  and  every  other  form  of  Governmental 
assent  for  the  carrying  out  of  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
power  were  abolished.  Finally,  it  was  decided 
that  in  matters  of  spiritual  discipline  no  appeal 
against  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority  would  be 
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admitted.  Three  million  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Italian  lire  were  assigned  to  the 
Holy  See,  being  the  sum  shown  by  the  last 
Pontifical  returns.  This  sum  was  inscribed  in 
the  Gran  Libro,  the  Great  Book  of  the  national 
debt  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
and  inalienable  income  exempt  from  every  kind 
of  tax  or  Governmental,  communal,  or  provincial 
tithe ;  it  could  neither  be  touched  nor  dimin- 
ished, even  in  case  the  Government  decided  on 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of 
museums  and  libraries. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
Church  is  as  free  as  in  Italy.  The  priest  finds 
no  obstacle  among  us  in  the  exercise  of  his  eccle- 
siastical functions.  This  cannot  be  said  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Austria. 

And  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  three 
essential  conditions  of  this  law,  which  are,  the 
inviolability ^of  the  Pope,  the  extra-territorial  rights 
of  his  places  of  residence,  and  the  inalienable, 
immutable  income  set  aside  for  his  civil  list  and 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Holy  See.  These  con- 
ditions guarantee  to  the  Papacy  a  position  to 
which  only  that  of  sovereign  princes  is  equal. 
The  inviolability  puts  him  outside  of  every 
jurisdiction.  No  law  can  touch  him,  and  no 
magistrate  can  exercise  his  authority  over  him. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  a  purely  Italian 
invention,  not  in  conformity  with  the  general 
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principles  of  the  law,  exceptional  in  our  day, 
singular  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  normal 
conditions  of  modern  society.  Of  this,  Italy  may 
complain,  for  this  sovereignty  might  injure  her, 
but  the  Eoman  Church  can  hut  he  content. 

The  extra-territorialism  completes  the  con- 
ception of  the  Pope's  dominion  and  ensures  its 
independence.  It  is  a  legal  fiction,  recognized 
as  such  hy  all  the  Powers  in  the  residences  of 
foreign  Ministers,  who,  in  the  interests  of  the 
free  exercise  of  their  functions,  are  held  to  reside 
on  the  territory  of  the  nations  they  represent. 
The  Vatican  and  the  Apostolic  palaces  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  outside  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; 
and  the  Pope,  hy  virtue  of  his  spiritual  mission, 
is  independent  of  local  authority :  he  is  autono- 
mous, and  as  Pope  none  can  question  his  acts. 

An  income  has  been  inscribed  in  the  Great 
Book  of  the  public  debt  of  a  special  character 
and  with  privileges  that  are  superior  to  those  of 
other  incomes  inscribed  in  the  same  book.  The 
sum  inscribed  was  not  decided  upon  arbitrarily, 
for  it  was  the  same  as  that  determined  by  the 
Pope  himself  in  the  last  returns  of  the  Holy  See. 
Italy  made  perpetual  the  assignment  which  Pius 
IX.  considered  necessary  for  himself  and  the 
needs  of  the  service  of  the  Church.  All  this  is 
positive  fact,  and  there  is  no  illusion  in  it,  nothing 
that  can  produce  a  delusion,  and  even  less  that 
can  hide  a  snare.  Mr.  Lilly  avers  that  the  law 
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of  the  guarantees  is  one  that  guarantees  nothing, 
and  that  if  the  Pope  accepted  it  he  would  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  slave  of  the  Italian 
Government.  It  is  his  opinion  that  prison,  exile, 
and  martyrdom  are  preferable.  These  are  indeed 
phrases  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  for  they 
are  contradicted  by  facts.  The  law  of  May  13, 
1871,  has  worked  for  twenty-one  years,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  income,  which  Pius  IX.  and 
Leo  XIII.  have  not  chosen  to  draw,  the  Church 
enjoys  the  full  liberty  then  granted  to  her  and 
the  guarantees  then  accorded  to  her. 

The  Pope  receives  foreign  Ministers,  members 
of  the  bishoprics  of  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
and  pilgrims  who  hail  him  as  king,  declaims 
against  the  Italian  Government,  blesses  or  curses 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  no  magistrate, 
no  official  of  the  State,  has  controlled  his  acts, 
even  when  he  has  violated  Italian  laws.  Popes 
and  bishops  have  not  only  profited  by,  but  have 
also  sinned  against,  the  law  of  1871.  Let  Mr. 
Lilly  recall,  if  he  can,  a  single  act  of  the  Italian 
Government  that  has  impeded  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  the  exercise  of  its  spiritual  functions.  Catholic 
journals  complain  because  the  Pope  is  deprived 
of  temporal  power,  not  that  he  is  deprived  of  his 
liberty  as  a  priest.  The  Italian  magistrature 
may  be  said  to  be  too  yielding  to  the  clergy, 
to  be  negligent  or  inert  in  moments  when  its 
duty  would  be  to  maintain  public  order.  The 
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Clerical  press  maintains  political  opinions  which, 
if  professed  by  Kadical  journals,  would  give  rise 
to  criminal  prosecutions.  Pope  and  bishops  abuse 
the  use  of  word  and  print,  which  they  would 
not  have  done  in  other  days.  If  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Peninsula  still 
prevailed,  the  clergy  would  be  quieter  and  more 
obedient  to  the  common  law. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Catholic  Church 
benefited  by  the  law  of  1871  was  proved  on  a 
solemn  occasion  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  fear  and  concern  by  every  Government. 
On  February  7,  1878,  Pius  IX.  died,  and  a 
few  days  later  his  successor  was  elected.  The 
Cardinals  who  assembled  in  Conclave  on  the 
18th  of  that  month  came  out  of  it  on  the  20th, 
having  acclaimed  as  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Ecclesi- 
astical history  presents  no  other  Conclave  as 
quiet  as  this.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the 
Italian  Cabinet,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  to 
the  precautions  of  the  authorities,  not  only  were 
the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  the  Vatican 
assured,  but  the  conscience  of  the  Cardinals  was 
undisturbed  by  any  foreign  influence.  It  was 
the  first  case  in  which  dissenting  Powers  did 
not  exercise  their  veto,  and  in  which  the  election  of 
the  Pope  was  achieved  by  those  alone  who  had 
the  right  of  election. 

It  is   strange   that  Jews,  Waldenses,  Protes- 
tants, and  Christians  of  various  denominations  are 
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settled  in  Italy ;  and  that  they  mostly  live  in  the 
great  cities,  where  the  populace  are  Dissenters. 
During  the  thirty-two  years  of  the  new  reign  not 
one  head  of  the  Dissenting  churches  or  of  the 
synagogues  has  ever  complained  that  an  Italian 
Minister  has  curtailed  his  liberty  or  even  in- 
directly interfered  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights. 
The  only  ones  to  complain,  and  to  deafen  the 
world  with  their  cries,  are  the  Pope  and  his 
following,  the  Vatican  and  the  Clerical  Press— 
those  who  possess  a  privileged  constitution,  riches, 
power,  and  influence  in  almost  every  family. 
The  fact  is  singular,  and  of  itself  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  these  wranglers  are  in  the  wrong. 
If  the  Italian  Government  were  tyrannical,  if  its 
laws  were  iniquitous,  complaints  would  have  come 
from  all  sides,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

Mr.  Lilly  would,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
be  satisfied  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  were 
restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  Vatican.  But 
he  wishes  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See  to 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  the  initiative  to  come  from  the 
Italian  Government.  Mr.  Lilly  does  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  this  arrangement, 
and  avers  that  he  has  no  faith  in  the  immediate 
solution  of  the  Papal  question.  He  is  but  too 
right,  and  I  am  convinced  that  these  things  will 
happen  neither  in  an  immediate  nor  in  a  remote 
future. 
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Mr.  Lilly  declares  himself  to  be  a  great  friend 
of  Italy,  and  maintains  that  in  the  interest  of 
our  country  we  ought  to  grant  Leo  XIII.  the 
sovereign  rights  he  claims.  He  believes  that, 
were  Italy  to  be  exposed  to  an  anarchical  rebellion, 
we  ought  to  join  hands  with  the  Pope  for  the 
sake  of  the  preservative  and  religious  forces  he 
represents.  I  must  once  more  reiterate  that  the 
law  of  May  13,  1871,  is  the  utmost  concession 
of  the  modern  spirit.  Italy  has  given  more  than 
she  was  justified  in  giving  to  the  Holy  See.  No 
Minister  or  Parliament  of  our  country  would 
dare  to  rebuild  the  Temporal  Power  or  to  grant 
new  privileges  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  wonder 
that  Mr.  Lilly,  who  confesses  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existing  hostile 
relations  of  the  Pope  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
can  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  compromise. 

The  question  of  the  international  compact 
for  the  guarantee  of  the  Eoman  Pontificate 
has  often  been  opened,  but  never  solved.  On 
November  4,  1863,  after  the  convention  of 
September,  Napoleon  III.  addressed  himself  to- 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  inviting  them  to 
meet  in  Congress  in  Paris  for  the  solution  of 
the  divers  questions  of  the  day,  and  especially 
the  Papal  one;  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  pro- 
ject.* After  Mentana  the  Emperor  proposed  an 

*  "  Archives  Diplomatiques,"  1863,  vol.  iv.  p.  188. 
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International  Congress,  as  the  result  of  a  circular 
of  Count  Moustiers  (Minister  for  French  Foreign 
Affairs),  dated  November  9,  1867.  But  North 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  refused  their  adher- 
ence. In  1870  the  consideration  of  a  conference 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  neither 
Bismarck,  Jules  Favre,  nor  even  Antonelli  would 
consent  to  it. 

It  is  well  to  recall  a  colloquy  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  between  Lords  Russell  and 
Derby,  on  this  subject.  It  appears  clearly  from 
the  utterances  of  these  two  statesmen  that  the 
opinion  of  the  English  Parliament  was  unfavour- 
able to  an  international  convention  for  a  European 
guarantee  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power.  Lord 
Eussell,  in  addressing  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  created  a  dilemma.  He  said :  If  the 
Powers  meet  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  Pope,  this  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  Temporal  Power.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  European  Powers  decide  on  inter- 
vening with  armed  forces  on  behalf  of  the  Pope, 
even  if  the  attacks  against  him  should  come  from 
Ms  own  subjects,  then  I  am  sure  that  no  English 
Minister  will  adhere  to  the  decision.  Lord  Derby 
got  out  of  it  pel  rotto  della  cuffia,  as  we  should  say 
in  Italy.  The  illustrious  statesman  declared  that, 
first  of  all,  he  was  awaiting  the  settlement  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Italy  on  a  preliminary  basis  to  be  discussed  by 
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the  Continental  Powers  before  the  Government 
of  England  spoke  its  inind.* 

No  attempt  at  a  return  to  the  past  will  be 
consented  to  by  the  Italian  people.  It  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Lilly  declares  himself  opposed  to  any 
Tiolent  restoration,  and  opines  that  in  1849  the 
return  of  the  Pope  with  French  soldiery  was 
injurious  to  him.  And  I  will  give  a  piece  of 
advice  to  sincere  Catholics.  It  is  that  they  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Pope  by  abstaining 
from  speaking  of  the  Temporal  Power  and  of 
promoting  its  restoration.  Their  advocacy  does 
not  hasten  the  solution  of  the  question,  and  it 
adds  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
of  Eome.  The  Church  of  Koine  will  cease  to 
be  universal  if  she  continues  to  confound  religion 
with  politics.  The  people,  disturbed  in  their 
conscience,  will  feel  the  need  of  a  National 
Church  in  whose  bosom  Patriotism  and  God  can 
agree. 

The  Universal  Church  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  century.  The  scope  of  the  Eeformation 
was  not  only  the  correction  of  the  vices  of  the 
Curia,  but  the  freeing  of  the  nations  from  the 
tyranny  of  an  alien  prince.  That  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  achieved  by  kings  can 
be  done  to-day  by  the  people.  In  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America  foreign 
religions  are  admitted,  but  not  their  supremacy. 

*  Times,  December  6,  1867. 
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And  it  was  the  same  in  pagan  Eome.  The  Pope 
of  every  age  has  been  obliged  to  compromise, 
for  the  sake  of  foreign  dominion,  dividing  his 
spiritual  power  with  kings  and  thereby  becoming 
an  instrument  of  despotism.  With  Eoger  in 
Sicily  and  with  Bela  in  Hungary  we  had  Vice- 
Popes ;  and,  because  of  this  concord,  sacerdotal 
and  civil  power  became  associates  and  accom- 
plices, so  that  their  disunion  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  the  nations,  bent  under  the  double 
yoke,  could  no  longer  distinguish  in  the  unseemly 
unions  which  was'  their  direst  enemy,  the  Throne 
or  the  Altar.  Italy  is  on  the  road  to  redemption, 
having,  once  for  all,  divided  the  "  two  regiments,'' 
having  separated  Church  and  State.  In  this  she 
has  preceded  every  other  European  State.  But 
a  little  while  and  she  will  complete  her  evolution. 
The  Pope  should  favour  this  movement  of  the 
human  spirit,  restraining  himself  to  the  rule  of 
souls.  But  he,  for  lust  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
World,  works  against  it,  not  seeing  that  he  is 
preparing  his  ruin  and  that  of  the  Church.  And 
his  ruin  and  the  Church's  will  come  from  the 
very  country  to  which  he  looks  for  salvation. 

The  conversion  of  the  Pope  to  the  cause  of 
the  Kepublic,  the  favours  granted  by  him  to 
France  have  filled  many  a  timorous  soul  with 
alarm  for  the  inevitable  consequences.  The  new 
policy  of  the  Holy  See  aims  at  the  ruin  of  Italy 
and  its  monarchy,  so  that  in  the  hoped-for 
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downfall   of  the    new  kingdom    Leo  XIII.  may 
again  become  King. 

The  French  Kepublic  profits  by  the  aid  of  the 
Vatican,  and  is  ready  to  use  it  in  its  consolidation. 
But  in  the  future  the  Catholic  Church  will  be 
the  loser.  The  first  symptoms  are  already 
perceptible.  In  his  letter  of  February  16th  last, 
the  Pope  conceded  as  much  as  was  possible  to 
the  French  clergy.  Meanwhile  the  Government 
of  the  country  goes  its  own  way,  punishing 
bishops  for  their  writings,  and  not  allowing  them 
to  go  to  Rome  without  a  permit.  The  Republic 
has  its  own  ends,  it  cannot  retrograde.  Although 
the  rural  population  is  Catholic,  despite  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  that  great  nation  will 
never  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  cures. 
France,  which  for  the  last  century  has  led  the 
political  renewal  of  the  old  Continent,  cannot 
stop  in  her  career.  At  present  her  principal 
concern  is  to  strengthen  popular  rule,  and  pre- 
serve it  against  internal  and  external  enemies. 
This  end  accomplished,  she  will  resume  her 
upward  march,  and  the  first  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences thereof  will  be  the  Church  of  Eome. 
At  present,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  finds 
the  alliance  a  useful  one,  and  makes  a  conveni- 
ence of  the  Pope's  authority  over  the  rebellious 
clergy.  But  when  the  day  comes  in  which  there 
is  no  more  need  for  fear,  in  which  one  and  all  of 
the  citizens  will  have  accepted  the  Government 
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of  the  people,  Catholicism  is  an  arm  of  which 
the  possessors  will  no  longer  feel  any  need. 
Under  the  rule  of  liberty,  Christianity  will  triumph 
and  Papism  will  disappear  to  give  place  to  the 
Gallican  Church,  purged  of  Koyal  tradition,  and 
become,  of  necessity,  popular. 

These  are  the  dangers  of  the  Papacy.  She 
may  avoid  her  downfall,  or  at  least  avert  it,  if 
Leo  XIII.  will  make  peace  with  Italy.  But  only 
the  renunciation,  for  ever,  of  the  Temporal  Power 
will  make  this  peace  possible. 
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SOME   OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS 
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MR.  LILLY'S  WORKS. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  GHEISTIANITY. 

By  W.   S.   LILLY. 

Demy  8vo,  12s. 


From  the  TIMES. 

••  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  is  a  writer  who  brings  a  powerful  and  subtle  intellect  trained  in  specu- 
lative  inquiries,  instinct  with  the  historical  spirit,  and  endowed  with  keen  dialectical  aptitudes, 
to  the  exposition  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  allegiance 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  Few  will  deny  either  the  speculative  and  historical  insight  or  the  dialectical 
skill  with  which  they  are  advanced." 

From  the  WORLD. 

"  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  work  on  « The  Claims  of  Christianity '  is  a  thoughtful,  suggestive,  and 
most  interesting  study  of  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  Christianity 
is  the  only  religion  which  is  not  merely  the  sole  and  sufficient  oracle  of  Divine  truth,  but  also 
a  community  and  a  Church." 

From  the  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

"  No  matter  how  hackneyed  the  subject  or  how  abstruse  the  argument,  Mr.  Lilly  is  never 
dull  and  never  dry.  His  keen  logic  and  his  nervous  English  makes  his  controversial  writings 
acceptable  even  to  palates  that  are  a  little  jaded  by  First  Principles.  In  his  latest  work,  OM 
the  claims  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  other  religions  that  claim  to  be  universal,  he 
thinks  like  a  philosopher,  and  writes  like  a  man  of  letters— and  a  man  of  the  world.  He  has 
set  himself  to  examine  the  credentials  of  Buddhism  and  Islam,  and,  after  pointing  out  their 
defects,  to  establish  on  behalf  of  Christianity  that  it  is,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  'sole  and  sufficient 
oracle  of  Divine  truth,  superseding  all  other  modes  of  faith,'  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  more  than 
an  idea  or  a  theology— it  is  a  phenomenon  and  a  community.  .  .  .  We  have  said  enough  of 
Mr.  Lilly's  work  to  »how  that  his  defence  of  Christianity  is  bold,  candid,  and  highly  suggestive." 

From  the  SPECTATOR. 

"  Interesting,  valuable,  and  is  developed  with  Mr.  Lilly's  usual  rhetorical  force  and  point. 
.  .  .  His  power  of  uniting  habits — so  often  opposed— of  frequent  generalization  and  yet  of 
candid  recognition  of  exceptions,  his  discernment  of  the  strong  points  of  his  own  case,  and  yet 
his  frank  admission  of  anomaly,  have  selloni  tieen  seen  to  greater  advantage.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  that  the  author  has  yet  written." 

From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"  Mr.  Lilly's  book  may  be  read  with  great  interest  by  those  who  dissent  from  its  main 
conclusions.  His  candour  in  dealing  with  objections  of  opponents  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
.  .  .  An  honest  and  learned  book." 

From  the  TABLET. 

"  Is  marked  by  Mr.  Lilly's  distinguishing  characteristics— earnestness,  clearness,  the  evidence 
of  wide  reading,  and  a  marvellous  felicity  in  quotation.  .  .  .  The  book  is  planned  in  a  spirit 
of  very  wide  and  cogent  philosophy.  .  .  .  There  is  no  time  wasted  in  abstract  generalization, 
or  even  in  eloquent  summaries  of  the  great  ideas  of  great  men.  Mr.  Lilly's  style  has  its  own 
strength  and  excellence,  but  he  does  noi  sketch  ;  he  analyzes.  We  have  innumerable  facts  and 
sayinls,  traits  and  inferences,  accurately  reported,  skilfully  marshalled,  and  fairly  discussed. 
He  is  not  backward  in  giving  a  verdict  or  a  judgment ;  but  the  summing  up,  when  i  mes, 
is  not  obscured  by  unnecessary  rhetoric." 


ON    SHIBBOLETHS. 

By  W.  S.  LILLY. 

Demy  8vo,  12s. 

From  the  TIMES. 

"  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  a  pi-actised  dialectician.  la  his  new  work  '  On 
Shibboleths'  he  displays  these  qualities  powerfully  enough,  in  the  critical  examination  of 
several  of  the  current  phrases  which  pass  muster  as  the  representatives  of  seasoned  and 
coherent  ideas  in  the  popular  thought  and  phraseology  of  the  day.  ...  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  a  dialectician  of  Mr.  Lilly's  force  has  much  pertinent  criticism  to  offer  of  these 
popular  ideas." 

From  the  GUARDIAN. 

"  In  becoming  political  teacher  and  an  economical  critic,  Mr.  Lilly  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
philosopher,  and  his  special  object  in  writing  the  book  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  to  test 
some  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  day  which  have  become  crystallized  into  formulas,  and  are 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  axioms,  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  of  moral  truth,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  they  really  deserve  the  unquestioning  acceptance  which  they  have  received. 
...  He  has  the  great  gift  of  expressing  these  truths  in  a  style  in  which  the  clearness  and 
brilliance  of  the  language  is  as  remarkable  as  the  directness  and  vigour  of  the  thought,  while 
the  incisive  and  telling  quotations  which  are  scattered  like  gems  up  and  down  the  pages  make 
the  book  a  fascinating  and  valuable  storehouse  of  human  wisdom.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lilly  has  found  a 
very  congenial  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents  which  make  him  beyond  question  one 
of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day." 

From  the  STANDARD. 

"Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  new  work  is  well  worthy  of  his  justly  acquired  reputation.  Ability, 
research,  and  independence  are  conspicuous  on  every  page." 

From  the  GLOBE. 

•«« Progress,'  'Liberty,'  'The  People,'  'Public  Opinion,'  'Education,'  'Woman's  Rights,' 
'  Supply  and  Demand : '  all  these  are  carefully  examined  by  the  author,  with  the  view  of 
exhibiting  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be  regarded  by  men  and  women  of  sense  and 
principle.  Mr.  Lilly  strips  from  them  all  that  is  adventitious  and  illusory,  and  shows  how  far 
they  are  to  be  accepted  and  approved.  Mr.  Lilly  is  at  once  a  penetrating  and  judicious  critic. 
.  .  .  « On  Shibboleths  '  is  thoughtful  and  usefully  drastic." 

From  PUNCH. 

"  Read  this  book  and  enjoyed  it  muchly.    Strong,  plain  speech." 

From  the  GLAS30W   HERALD. 
"  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  is  a  clear  thinker  and  an  able  writer." 

From  the  SCOTSMAN. 

"  Seldom  does  a  transcendental  philosopher  come  down  so  near  to  the  level  of  the  workaday 
world  that  men  of  action  can  recognize  him  as  bringing  light ;  but  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  more 
than  once  done  so,  and  has  again  done  so  in  his  treatise  '  On  Shibboleths.'  ...  He  is  a  meta- 
physician—a transcendentalist — but  at  the  same  time  a  writer,  not  for  a  cloistered  thinker,  who 
shuts  himself  up  to  wrestle  with  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  in  its  original  tongue  and  ter- 
minology, but  for  intellectual  men  doing  the  world's  work  in  the  world,  who  need  the  remote 
conceptions  of  philosophy  brought  near  to  them  by  an  expression  learned,  indeed,  but  not 
scholastic  ;  subtle,  but  not  obscure.  Mr.  Lilly,  to  such  a  reader,  can  be  more  than  Kant  and 
Hegel,  though  he  himself  would  probably  say  that  he  is  a  humble  learner  of  these  masters.  .  .  . 
The  volume  is  not  a  collection  of  essays,  but  a  closely  reasoned  treatise  in  which  the  lessons 
of  the  higher  philosophy  are  turned  to  account  to  seek  out  and  explain  the  real  knowledge 
underlying  the  conceptions  examined,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  specious  opinions  that  are 
put  forth  as  knowledge  in  public  discussions.  It  is  the  work  of  a  truly  philosophical  thinker." 


From  the  SPECTATOR 

"  of 

From  the  NATIONAL  OBSEBVEB 
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ON  EIGHT  AND  WBOffG. 

By  W.  S.  LILLY. 

Third  Edition.      Demy  8vo,  12s. 


From  the  SATUKDAY  EEVIEW. 

"With  characteristic  vigour  and  clearness  he  (Mr.  Lilly)  sets  forth  the  faith  that  is  in  him 
His  outlines  of  'Rational  Ethics'  define  free  will  as  man's  distinctive  endowment ;  morality  as 
the  deliberate  self-submission  to  duty,  and  duty  itself  as  the  ethically  necessary.  He  refers 
moral  obligation,  not  to  experience,  but  to  reason,  and  succinctly  describes  the  rule'  of  ethics  as 
1  the  natural  and  permanent  revelation  of  reason.' " 

From  the  SPECTATOE. 

"  In  this  book,  Mr.  Lilly  pursues  to  a  further  end  the  idea  which  has  been  the  leading  idea 
and  the  principal  object  of  his  other  books.  ...  « A  Century  of  Revolution '  was  a  study  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution,  the  materialism  which  is  its  meaning  and  its  consequence.  It  was 
therefore  chiefly  occupied  with  the  special  development  in  France  of  this  materialism  and  its 
effect  on  all  forms  of  life,  art,  and  politics  there.  This  book  takes  a  wider  view  and  deals  not 
only  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  one  country,  but  in  human  life  as  a  whole.  It  goes  forward 
into  the  great  conflict  between  the  two  powers  of  the  world,  the  two  broadly  denned  schools  of 
thought,  Transcendentalism  and  Materialism.  It  would  be  narrowing  the  question  to  say, 
Belief  and  Disbelief;  and  Mr.  Lilly  guards  himself  so  carefully  from  narrowness  of  this  kind, 
that  his  reviewers  ought  to  do  the  same.  AVe  think  it  is  hardly  saying  too  much  to  call  this 
book  a  noble  book.  .  .  .  Books  on  moral  philosophy  are  not,  generally  speaking,  very  popular. 
We  might  say  they  are  not  the  fashion.  Most  fairly  cultivated  people  read,  or  make  a  pretence 
of  reading,  the  works  of  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  Clifford,  and  the  rest.  Young  people  feed  on- 
Mill  almost  from  the  nursery.  The  limits  of  these  writers  are  clear ;  their  doctrines,  explaining 
everything  from  physical  law,  seem  logical  and  not  to  be  questioned ;  their  systems,  one  as 
much  as  another,  are  ready-made  religions,  and  from  their  limits,  their  appeals  to  nothing 
beyond  human  experience,  are  easily  popularised.  The  champion  of  the  Transcendentalism  has 
a  wilder  field  of  fight;  he  appeals  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  a>ks  men  to  believe 
that  the  real  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  ideal.  Rising  beyond  '  experience,'  he  takes  men  into 
a  region  of  thought  where  the  wings  of  modern  souls  are  sometimes  hardly  strong  enough  to 
follow  him  ;  and  if  he  argues  philosophically,  as  a  student  of  metaphysics  to  any  purpose  must 
do,  he  uses  technical  expressions  belonging  to  his  own  science,  but  hard  to  be  understood  by  the 
ordinary  reader,  whose  ignorance  in  '  the  domain  of  the  moral  philosophy '  is  boundless.  It  is 
to  this  ordinary  reader,  that  Mr.  Lilly's  new  book  ought  to  be  invaluable ;  for  in  a  clear  and 
charming  style  it  makes  him  understand  what  is  at  stake  in  these  materialist  days— nothing 
less  than  'the  moral  life  and  death  of  men  and  of  nations.' " 

From  the  NATIONAL  OBSERVER. 

"  Mr.  Lilly  disposes  his  arguments,  some  of  which  have  done  service  already  in  the  Century 
of  Sevoluti&n,  with  all  the  cogency  and  brilliancy  which  distinguished  that  admirable  piece 
of  work." 


Fiom  the  FALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"  Next  in  interest  to  this  first  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Lilly  strips  off  with  unsparing  band  the. 
disguises  assumed  by  some  of  the  Materialists,  notably  by  those  in  whom  tUe  heredity  of  a 
nobler  philosophy  is  more  potent,  are  the  chapters  in  which  he  sets  out  the  effects  which  their 
philosophy  has  had,  and  is  likely  to  have,  on  practical  life.  His  a  priori  argument  is  full  of 
close  and  powerful  reasoning ;  but  his  account  of  the  demoralization  which  the  hostile  tenets 
are  working  on  politics,  on  journalism,  on  doctrines  of  property,  on  morality  in  general  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  particular,  and  on  art,  will,  at  least  with  the  majority  01  readers,  be 
more  effective." 

From  the  GRAPHIC. 

"  One  of  the  powerful  and  capable  of  the  publicists  who  wage  warfare  against  the  current 
materialistic  philosophy  is  W.  S.  Lilly.  His  latest  volume  '  On  Eight  and  Wrong  '  shows  no 
falling  off  in  controversial  and  dialectic  skill,  and  is  a  forcible  statement  of  the  moral  necessity 
of  Transcendentalism." 

From  the  GUARDIAN, 

"  We  commend  this  volume  cordially  to  our  readers.  It  certainly  does  not  breathe  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  of  modern  philosophy ;  but  from  this  very  cause  it  is  all  the  better  worth  reading. 
Its  chief  merit  seems  to  lie  in  the  use  made  of  the  principles  of  the  Eoman  jurists  and  the 
schoolmen,  authorities  who  are  undeservedly  neglected  at  the  present  time." 

From  the  ATHENJEUM. 
"Mr.  Lilly  is  just,  eloquent,  and  forcible  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  transcendental  view." 

From  the  LIVERPOOL  FOST. 

"  Mr.  Lilly's  volume  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  controversial  ethics,  and  it  puts  the 
reader  in  a  position  to  understand  the  points  at  issue  in  this  department  of  human  thought.  It 
as  a  book  to  make  one  think,  and  to  keep  one  alert  with  brilliant  and  paradoxical  reflections. 
Best  of  all  the  style  is  admirable." 

From  JOHN  BULL. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  modern  ethics, 
and  we  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Lilly  for  having  bravely  descended  into  the  battle-field  to 
combat  the  materialists  with  their  own  weapons.  That  there  really  is  a  difference  between 
Right  and  Wrong,  that  they  are  not  merely  conventional  terms,  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  merely  a  question  of  practical  convenience  or  of  utility,  not  merely  a  question  of 
so  many  more  or  so  many  less  brain  molecules,  is  a  truth  which  unfortunately  needs  enforcing 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  well  that  one  so  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  fray  as  Mr.  Lilly  has 
shown  himself  to  be  should  be  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  truth,  and  should  by  meeting  the 
materialists  on  their  own  ground  make  up  for  some  of  our  national  shortcomings  in  the  domain 
of  moral  philosophy." 

From  the  MANCHESTER  EXAMINER. 

"  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  produced  the  most  practically  valuable  contribution  to  ethical  science 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country  for  many  years.  .  .  .  The  author  is  very  successful  in 
showing  that  if  morality  is  to  retain  any  meaning,  as  something  more  than  a  mere  department 
of  physiology  or  anthropology,  it  must  include  both  the  sense  of  obligation  implied  in  the 
phrase  'I  ought'  and  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  fulfil  the  obligation  implied  in  the 
companion  phrase 'I  can.'  .  .  .  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Lilly's  greatest  dialectical  triumph  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  where  he  deals  with  that  subtlest  advocate  of  the  new  ethics— Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer." 

From  the  GLASGOW  HERALD. 

"  Mr.  Lilly's  book  is  a  good  one.  Its  statements  are  clear,  its  criticisms  acute,  and  its  style 
invariably  excellent.  He  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  making  a  philosophical  work  thoroughly 
popular  and  interesting." 

From  the  SCOTSMAN. 

"Mr.  Lilly  speaks  plainly  enough  and  vigorously  too.  .  .  .  His  criticism  is  fair  and  it 
is  able." 

From  the  MELBOURNE  ARGUS. 

"  Mr.  Lilly,  through  an  argument  distinguished  by  uncommon  clearness  of  language  and 
force  of  reasoning,  makes  a  somewhat  dry  theme  readable  even  by  casual  readers." 

From  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

"A  powerful  statement  of  principles.  .  .  .  The  cardinal  truth  that  experience  is  the  touch- 
stone of  ethics,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  has  been  kept  in  view  throughout  this  learned  and 
suggestive  volume.  .  .  .  Nor  has  any  recent  writer  asserted  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  ethics 
with  more  convincing  arguments  or  greater  dignity  of  language  than  Mr.  Lilly,  in  his  fourth 
chapter,  wherein  he  follows  the  footsteps  of  Kant,  while  employing  a  style  which  appeals  with 
singular  force  to  the  ordinary  cultivated  intellect." 


A  CENTURY  OF  DEVOLUTION, 

ByW.  S.  LILLY. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Deiny  8vo,  12». 


From  the  TIMES. 

^^ 

conclusions  are  expressed  in  terse  and  forcible  language.  He  s  always  "oS  be  is  fSan  i 
candid  towards  the  advocates  ofthe  creed  he  condemnsffor  when  he  Ses  them  they  areS" 
Sna^^^ 


From  the  ATHENJETTM. 

"We  repeat  our  general  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lilly's  attack  on  the  revolutionary  docmas  is  aT 
eloquent  and  a  cogent  sequence  of  facts  and  arguments  which  those  who  dissent  from  it  are 
bound  to  weigh  and  to  answer.  He  has  shown,  we  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
f  Viao  A  generalization  to  which  we  have  yet  attained,  is  absolutely  destructive  of  the  ideas 
ol  1  .89  And  he  has  indicated  in  many  telling  passages-the  full  proof  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  such  an  essay  as  he  presents  to  us—  that  these  ideas  are  not  only  false  in  their  origin 
but  mischievous  in  their  application  ;  responsible  rather  for  the  discouraging  than  for  the 
hopeful  elements  in  the  societies  around  us,  and  in  no  way  capable  of  sustaining  the  enthusiasm 
which  their  nrst  promulgation  evoked.  .  .  .  This  vigorous  and  timely  work." 

From  the  TABLET. 

"  A  series  of  masterly  essays  treating  of  the  Revolution  in  its  relation  to  social  and  moral 
rather  than  political  phenomena.  Its  author,  as  our  readers  scarcely  require  to  be  told,  belongs 
to  that  more  thoughtful  school  of  historians  who  are  not  content  to  review  the  events  of  the 
past  without  considering  them  in  their  general  bearing  on  humanity  at  large,  and  is,  therefore 
well  qualified  to  write  on  a  period  so  familiar  in  its  superficial  aspects,  yet  so  inexhaustible  as 
a  theme  for  speculation  and  ethical  inquiry,  as  the  sanguinary  drama  which  ushered  in  tin: 
revolutionary  epoch  in  Europe.  His  lucid  and  nervous  diction  enables  him  to  be  profound 
without  obscurity,  and  to  make  clear  the  metaphysical  basis  on  which  abstract  political 
reasoning  must  ultimately  rest.  Starting  then  from  that  revolutionary  dogma  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  man  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  promulgated  for  the  first  time  in  any  society  of 
human  beings  or  in  any  stage  of  progress  in  France  during  the  last  century,  he  proceeds  to  judge 
ofthe  moral  efficacy  of  this  doctrine  by  its  fruits,  and  to  consider  the  revolution  in  its  relations 
with  each,  of  what  he  terms,  the  '  four  great  factors  of  civilization  as  it  exists  in  the  world  — 
liberty,  religion,  science,  and  art.'  From  these,  its  more  ethical  and  sesthetical  aspect*,  lie 
passes  to  '  examine  its  connection  with  the  great  political  fact  of  this  age,  commonly  called 
democracy,'  and  indicates,  in  conclusion,  its  influence  on  public  life  in  England.  In  his  chapter 
on  the  Eevolution  and  Liberty,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  and  forcible  reasoning,  he 
brushes  away  the  specious  cobwebs  of  sophistry,  on  which  is  reared  the  revolutionary  dogma 
that  liberty  resides  in  political  equality.  These  are  among  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Lilly's 
thoughtful  volume,  which,  while  thus  suggestive  to  the  student  of  history,  is  not  less  entertaining 
to  the  general  public  from  the  happy  form  in  which  the  author  has  the  art  of  presenting  his 
ideas  to  his  reader." 

From  the  MORNING  POST. 

"In  considering  the  effect  which  the  Revolution  has  had  upon  liberty,  Mr.  Lilly  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  its  work  has  been  almost  entirely  negative,  that  it  has  destroyed  restrictions 
upon  the  exercise  of  human  power,  but  that  in  achieving  liberty  in  the  positive  sense  it  has 
failed.  He  considers  particularly  the  case  of  France,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  converted 
by  the  Revolution  into  a  chaos  of  hostile  individuals,  and  where,  he  adds,  public  spirit  has  been 
<lestroyed.  He  asks  whether  freedom  can  be  attributed  to  the  French  peasant,  of  whom  he  finds 
little,  if  any,  good  to  say  ;  affirming  him  to  be  '  brutalized  and  utterly  selfish,  a  mere  human 
automaton,  a  voting  animal,  incapable  of  realizing  his  powers  for  the  common  good.'  The 
artisan  class,  in  France,  does  not  appear  to  meet  with  much  more  approbation,  as  Mr.  Lilly 
considers  it  to  be  saturated  with  '  the  anarchic  teaching  of  Rousseau,'  and  puts  it  down  as  a 
prey  to  political  agitators,  who  dazzle  it  '  with  visions  of  socialistic  -Utopias.'  The  conclusion 
at  which  the  writer  arrives  is  sweeping.  He  asserts  that  '  the  Revolution  in  France  has  shown 
itself  hostile  to  liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  property,  and  liberty  of  education.'  In  connection 
with  religion,  Mr.  Lilly  points  out  that  'hostility  to  religion  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Revolution,'  adducing  in  support  of  that  contention  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and, 
explaining  Gambetta's  famous  apostrophe,  '  Le  clericalisme  viola  1'ennemi,'  by  other  speeches 
of  the  same  statesman,  he  roundly  affirms  that  by  clericalism  is  meant  '  all  religions  and  all 


religiosity.'  As  to  the  relations  of  the  Revolution  with  science,  Mr.  Lilly  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
facts  of  Darwinism,  that  generalization  of  science  to  which  the  Revolution  is,  he  asserts,  fond 
of  appealing— that  the  facts,  as  opposed  to  the  speculations,  of  Darwinism  are  fatal  to  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  the  revolutionary  dogma.  The  chapter  on  Revolution  and  Art 
consists  almost  entirely  of  an  examination  of  Zola's  method,  as  the  author  maintains  that 
naturalism  in  art  is  a  note  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  is  that  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  on  democracy." 

From  the  SPECTATOR. 

"  Of  the  many  books  called  into  being  by  the  centenary  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Lilly 
has  written  one  of  the  most; striking.  His  book  is  a  study  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution— a 
difficult  task,  for  which  he  has  been  well  prepared  by  his  philosophical  studies  in  European 
history.  .  .  .  This  striking,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  book." 

From  JOHN  BULL. 

"  The  centenary  of  '89  has  naturally  called  into  existence  a  great  mass  of  interesting  literary 
matter  dealing  with  the  French  Revolution.  But  we  doubt  if  it  has  brought  forth  anything  more 
interesting  from  a  literary  as  well  as  from  a  political  point  of  view  than  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  '  A 
Century  of  Revolution.'  The  accomplished  author  of  that  very  striking  and  remarkable  book, 
entitled  'Chapters  in  European  History,'  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  feeling  strongly, 
does  not  shrink  from  expressing  strongly  what  he  feels.  .  .  .  We  commend  most  heartily  to 
all  our  readers  this  most  striking  study  of  the  results,  political  and  social,  of '  A  Century 
of  Revolution.'" 

From  the  SCOTSMAN. 

«'  There  is  singular  opportuneness  in  the  appearance  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  noteworthy  book 
.  .  .  a  powerful  broadside  of  philosophic  argument,  discharged  point-blank  at  the  champions  of 
the  'Gospel  of  1789,' at  the  moment  the  preparations  are  going  forward  for  celebrating  the 
pulling  down  of  the  Bastile  ...  he  assails  the  Revolution  in  tiie  germ  and  in  the  fruit— he 
hews  at  root  and  branch  ...  he  examines  the  Revolution  in  the  light  of  a  century's  experience, 
its  relation  to  the  four  great  factors  of  civilization — liberty,  religion,  science,  and  art — and  its 
influence  on  democracy  and  on  the  public  life  of  England." 

From  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

'  "  By  far  the  most  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  study  of  politics  which  the  centenary  of  17*9 
called  forth." 
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With  an  INTRODUCTORY  DIALOGUE  on  the  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 
By  W.    S.   LILLY. 


2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21s. 


From  the  TIMES. 

"  These  volumes  of  Mr.  Lilly's  are  delightful  reading,  whether  he  compels  our  assent  to  his 
conclusions  or  provokes  us  to  doubt  and  differ  from  them.  For  they  are  full  of  pregnant  and 
suggestive  thoughts ;  we  might  almost  add  of  subtly  ingenious  sophistries.  He  is  always 
original  and  very  often  brilliant.  There  are  pages  of  fervidly  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
passages  in  which  striking  scenes  are  reproduced  with  wonderfully  realistic  dramatic  power. 
He  has  the  art  of  impressing  on  the  reader  his  own  definite  conceptions  of  the  grander  figures 
in  the  misty  past,  of  their  characters,  their  conduct,  and  the  influences  that  governed  it.  Besides 
that,  he  brings  to  a  complex  and  difficult  task  a  wonderful  amount  of  varied  research  and 
reading.  He  quotes  with  confident  knowledge  from  recondite  authorities.  Yet,  with  all  his 
erudition,  he  is  no  pedant.  He  is  as  much  at  home  with  light  modern  writers  as  with  the 
ancients.  Nor  does  he  disdain  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  fiction  for  the  most  faithful  pictures  of 
mediaeval  life  in  an  Italian  Republic.  So  he  carries  us  along  from  chapter  to  chapter,  under 
the  spell  of  his  style  and  the  interest  of  his  information  ;  and  yet  all  the  time  we  are  kept  half 
unconsciously  on  the  defensive,  since  he  flies  in  the  face  of  popular  ideas,  as  he  delights 
in  propounding  paradoxical  opinions.  We  can  only  repeat  that  his  volumes  are  charming  while 
they  should  be  invaluable  as  an  incentive  to  intellectual  research." 


From  the  ATHENJEUM. 


From  the  SPECTATOR. 


.  .  It  is  a  common  experience  to  meet  with 
ue  wnicn  mignt  witn  advantage  have  been  compressed  into  an  essav     Here  we  find 
something  much  more  uncommon-a  volume  of  essavs.  almost  ever v  on P  rf^Mrff^.S'JSf 


in  interest  and  value  by-being-expanded  into  a"v=:  "TVKrTof  a  22*_^, 
and  honest  thinker  who  never  allows  his  thought  to  become  reckless  and  wanton,  who  never 
even  in  the  heat  of  a  moving  argument,  condescends  to  those  polemical  '  points '  which  are  the 
bane  of  edifying  discussion,  but  who  leads  us  with  him  not  by  impetuosity  but  bv  the  urbane 
moderation  and  restraint  which  proceed  from  the  conviction  of  which  t^e  whole  work  iSn 
outcome,  that  truth  may  be  left,  not  'to  take  care  of  itself, 'as  contemporary  phraseology  would 
put  it,  but  to  be  cared  tor  by  One  who  will  never  leave  it  nor  forsake  it.  There  is  not  one  of 
tuese  chapters  which  may  not  be  studied  separately  witii  enjoyment  and  intellectual  satisfaction 
and  yet  they  naturally  link  themselves  to  one  another,  and  have  the  unity  of  a  common  aim 
.  .  .  .  Ihey  are  rich  in  learning  and  in  interest ;  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one  that  can  be 
heartily  recommended." 

From  the  TABLET. 

"  These  volumes  are  a  worthy  sequel  to  Mr.  Lilly's '  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought,1 
which  we  reviewed  last  year.  More  varied  in  mat  ter  and  not  dealing  so  much  in  pure  speculation, 
they  are  full  of  interesting  and  timely  discussion  on  the  problems,  religious,  social,  and 
political,  which  cast  their  shade  over  modern  life.  It  is  needless  to  praise  the  learning  of  so 
confessedly  an  erudite  man  as  Mr.  Lilly ;  the  pages  bear  witness  to  long-continued  and  far- 
reaching  studies  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  a  graceful,  polished,  persuasive  style.  The 
manner  is  very  bright  and  has  the  charm  of  complete  sincerity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lilly  speaks  what 
he  believes,  confident  that  truth  alone  will  advantage  the  cause  he  has  at  heart." 

From  JOHN  BULL. 

"  Mr.  Lilly's  '  Chapters  in  European  History '  form  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  attractive 
books  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  The  author  has  made  good  use  of  his  wide  and 
extensive  reading,  and  has  a  most  pleasant  way  of  bringing  in,  without  obtruding,  the  fruits  of 
his  research.  His  style  is  most  readable,  and  would,  even  if  his  matter  were  less  valuable  in 
itself,  lend  a  considerable  charm  to  volumes  which,  as  it  is,  have  no  small  value  when  we  regard 
their  matter  rather  than  their  manner.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  enforces  his  views 
would  claim  attention  for  them  even  if  those  views  were  as  ill-founded  as  some  hostile  critics 
have  asserted.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  author's  taste  for  paradoxical  utter- 
ances has  now  and  again  led  to  his  developing  some  startling  theories,  those  theories  are,  even 
when  most  paradoxical,  well  worthy  of  attention.  Indeed,  there  is  a  subtle  and  incommunicable 
charm  about  the  very  vein  of  paradox  which  runs  through  the  book,  and  we  may  well  forgive 
the  paradoxes  for  the  sake  of  the  charm  of  freshness  and  originality  which  the  rarejiterary  skill 
of  the  writer  has  thrown  over  them." 

From  the  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

"  Mr.  Lilly  has  earned  a  deserved  reputation  for  learning,  originality,  and  brilliancy  of  style. 
His  latest  work  will  confirm  this  reputation.  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  very  wide  reading ; 
it  is  marked  by  copious  and  polyglot  quotations,  and  by  a  wondrous  wealth  of  paradox  and 
epigram ;  and  his  style  is  always  striking." 

From  VANITY  FAIR. 

"  Here  is  an  author  who  knows  almost  everything  that  has  been  written  under  the  sun ;  he 
is  a  vast  magazine  of  facts  and  ideas.  .  .  .  Such  an  article  as  that  on  'The  Eighteenth 
Century '  is  so  admirable  that  we  can  only  wish  we  had  an  exhaustive  volume  from  the  same 
hand." 

From  the  GRAPHIC. 

"  Everywhere  Mr.  Lilly's  work  is  characterized  by  profound  thought  and  much  learning, 
while  the  theme  is  made  as  attractive  as  its  weighty  nature  will  allow  by  a  luminous  and 
admirable  style." 
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From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

"  We  are  sincerely  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  really  valuable  and  important  work. 

.  .  Most  interesting  chapters  are  the  third  on  Eastern  Religions,  and  the  fourth  on  Naturalism 
and  Christianity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lilly's  last  chapter,  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  will  repay  careful  study, 
and  must  be  carefully  studied  to  have  justice  done  to  it." 

From  the  SPECTATOR. 

"This  is  a  book  which  evidences  not  only  wide  knowledge  and  much  subtlety  of  thought, 
but  a  very  high  dialectic  power.  ...  A  more  powerful  preliminary  statement  of  the  case 
against  the  sceptical  school,  and  specially  against  the  school  which  accounts  for  conscience  as 
the  product  of  social  conditions  impressing  themselves  on  the  individual  life,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find." 

From  the  St.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

"  No  intelligent  reader  will  fail  to  recognize  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Lilly  deals  with  the 
great  problems  he  discusses.  He  has  taken  pains  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
arguments  which  can  be  advanced  against  his  own  position ;  and  in  answering  them  he 
manifests  not  only  much  ingenuity  and  resource,  but  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  philosophical  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
results  of  his  thought  and  research  he  presents  simply  and  gracefully  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  form  of  his  statements  to  which  the  most  vehement  of  Agnostics  could  object  as  either 
intolerant  or  unfair." 

From  the  TABLET. 

"  This  remarkable  and  original  work,  founded  upon  essays  that  had  a  wide  popularity  as  they 
appeared  in  the  leading  Reviews,  will  be  read  on  all  sides  with  deep  interest ;  and,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  will  influence  in  many  ways  the  current  of  contemporary  thinking.  ...  It  is  evidently 
a  book  for  the  times.  It  abounds  in  argument  and  illustration  that  the  world  can  comprehend ; 
in  large  perspectives,  out-of-the-way  facts,  and  unlooked-for  rapprochements.  Not  only  in 
matter  but  in  manner,  it  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  treatises  that  have  appeared 
this  long  while.  To  students,  as  to  men  of  the  world,  it  appeals  with  almost  equal  cogency, 
and  will  make  its  mark,  be  the  readers  who  they  may." 

From  the  ACADEMY. 

"  This  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  book,  well  written,  bearing  everywhere  the  marks  of 
careful  study  and  extensive  reading,  full  of  apt  quotations,  acute,  and  often  brilliant  criticisms. 
It  is  genial,  lucid,  and  not  seldom  vivid  in  style,  generous  in  tone,  Catholic  in  spirit  (in  a  sense 
better  than  the  ecclesiastical),  thoughtful  in  manner,  yet  never  so  burdened  with  thought  as  to 
be  hard  either  to  read  or  to  understand.  .  .  .  Many  fine  spiritual  and  philosophical  qualities 
are  apparent  in  this  work." 

From  the  SCOTSMAN. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  deals  fairly  and  frankly,  and  in  no  narrow  or  one-sided  spirit,  with 
some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  can  occupy  human  thought." 

From  the  DAILY  NEWS. 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lilly's  writings  will  not  fail  to  recognize,  with  emphatic 
respect,  the  conspicuous  courage  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  confronts  the  most  difficult 
problems  and  the  most  audacious  speculations  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  the  treasures 
of  wide  and  various  reading,  and  ample  armoury  of  thought  and  learning  which  he  brings  to 
the  controversies  in  which  he  seems  to  feel  the  delight  of  battle.  His  familiar  acquaintance 
w  ith  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  East,  as  well  as  with  the  transient  literatures  of  the 
West,  makes  him  a  fearless  and  formidable  antagonist  for  the  followers  of  the  latest  fashions  in 
philosophy.  To  believers  and  unbelievers-alike  his  studies  of  ancient  and  modern  religions  and 
philosophies,  from  Buddhism  to  Nihilism,  from  Confucius  and  Zoroaster  to  Wesley  and 
Schopenhauer,  are  deeply  suggestive.  No  reader  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  brilliancy 
and  the  vigour  of  the  argument,  enriched  as  it  is  with  all  the  resources  of  a  most  accomplished 
intellect.  It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say  of  a  book  dealing  with  the  profoundest  questions  of 
human  faith  and  destiny  that  it  is  easy  reading ;  but,  as  Byron  used  to  say,  easy  reading  means 
hard  writing,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  amount  of  laborious  thought  and  investigation  that 
has  been  epent  upon  these  chapters." 
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